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BUDDING TIME. 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





OLD Pan, past master of the flute, 

Thou lusty, dear, melodious brute, 

Sit on thy haunches by my side, 

And blow my Spring dream open wide. 

Puff out thy shaggy jowls and make 

The honey-buds of Nature break 

Abloom for joy: stir up the juice, 

The sap, the chlorophyil, and loose 

Oace more the tender, searching strain, 

While all the world goes wild again. 

Paff out thy shaggy jowls and blow, 

Now high and clear, now soft and low, 

Until the music stirs my feet, 

Until my veins the measure beat, 

And that vague wonder masters me, 

The panic of thy. melody. 

Ah, Pan, Pan, Pan, one of thy boys 

Still holds to those Arcadian joys, 

Those simple, deep-born, keen delights 

Of colors, perfumes, sounds and sights, 

And love, love, love, when in the spring 

The flickers pipe and thrushes sing. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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A SONG OF THE DAFFODILS. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE, 











Now through the April land doth pass, 
As through the slim, Sicilian grass, 
The Vision of the Daffodils— 
Persephone! Persephone! 
And ever still Persephone! 
This antique cry the weather fills. 


It is the old mood of the spring, 
A sweet and a heart-breaking thing— 
The budding joy, the vanished good; 
For, tho we pluck the daffodils, 
Or walk with laughter on the hills, 
Yet go we empty through the wood! 
BaLTIMORE, MD. 
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THE TALENTED TENTH. 


BY THE REV. H. L. MOREHOUSE, D.D. 











In the discussion concerning Negro education we 
should not forget the talented tenth man. An ordinary 
education may answer for the nine men of mediocrity ; 
but if this is all we offer the talented tenth man, we make 
& prodigious mistake, That tenth man, with superior 
natural endowments, symmetrically trained and highly 
developed, may become a mightier influence, a greater 
inspiration to others than all the other nine, or nine 
times nine like them. Without disparagement of faith- 
ful men of moderate abilities, it may be said that in 
all ages the mighty impulses that have propelled a peo- 
ple onward in their progressive career, have proceeded 
from a few gifted souls. Sometimes these have been 
“self-made” men, so-called, whose best powers were 
evoked by rare opportunities. Oftener, they have been 
men of thoroughly disciplined minds, of sharpened per- 
ceptive faculties, trained to analyze and to generalize ; 
men of well-balanced judgments and power of clear and 
forceful statement. 

It is this talented tenth man of our colleges that in 
after years reflects more honor on his alma mater than 
the other nine; it is this tenth man that is the recog- 
nized leader in his profession and the leader of public 
Opinion. To him, rather than to the other nine, the 
many look for suggestion and advice.in important mat- 
ters. He is an uncrowned king in his sphere. 

This being true, I repeat that not to make proper pro- 
Vision for the high education of the talented tenth man 
of the colored people is a prodigious mistake. It is to 
dwarf the tree that has in it the potency of a grand oak. 


Industrial education is good for the nine ; the common 
English branches are good for the nine ; but that tenth 
man ought to have the best opportunities for making 
the most of himself for humanity and God. 

The powers of this talented tenth man are often 
latent ; unsuspected by others and even by their possess- 
or, and are evoked only under favorable conditions, 
sometimes comparatively late in the youthful period of 
life. In a symmetrical course of study calculated to 
bring into exercise every mental faculty, somewhere, 
as by a touchstone, the particular aptitude of the punil 
may be discovered, the secret springs of power be 
opened; and the man, having discovered himself, leaps 
forward to pre-eminence among his fellows. Scores of 
such men and women are among the students in the 
schools for the colored people of the South, A mere 
common education will not disclose their uncommon 
powers ; they need the test of the best. And some- 
where, at several central points at least, provision 
should be made for the higher educationof the talented 
tenth as well as ordinary education for the other nine. 

The great need of the colored people of the South is 
wise leadership along all lines of development ; men of 
large and comprehensive views acquired by contact and 
communion with the world’s great thinkers; such men 
are needed to day even more than nine times as many 
with a little more practical knowledge concerning the 
use of the saw, the jackplane and the blacksmith’s 
forge. In our educational work for the colored people, 
therefore, proper provision should be made for the tal- 
ented tentb. 

New YorK Ciry. 

THE CUBAN REVOLUTION AND UNITED 
STATES INTERVENTION. 


BY GEN. DANIEL E. SICKLES,* 
EX-MINISTER TO SPAIN. 











IT may be said, at the outset, that the causes of the 
revolution in Cuba are similar to the causes that led to 
the revolution of 1868. The Cubans are deprived of all 
share in their own government. They are taxed more 
heavily than any community in the world, and a very 
small fraction of the taxation is expended for their bene- 
fit ; on the contrary, it is expended for their oppression. 
In Cuba anybody who opposes the Government is treated 
as an enemy and is liable to be put in-prison. The 
Cubans have no provincial Legislature. They have no 
authority to make laws for their own administration as 
other colonies have—Canada and Australia, for instance. 
Other European nations have colonies in the West 
Indies, You do not hear of any rebellion in St. Thoms, 
Santa Cruz, Bermuda, Martinique, or in any other of the 
dozen European colonies in the West Indies ; they are 
decently governed. 

Cuba is the most important island on this continent. 
It has the largest population, the greatest amount of 
productions; and, with a just Government, it could 
have three times its present population and production. 
Taere is no reason why Cuba should not have a popula- 
tion of three or four millions; but under Spanish rule 
the population does not increase, and the production 
does not increase except so far as natural advantages 
are developed by American capital, enterprise and in- 
genuity. Americans open the mines, build the railroads 
and assist in the production of sugar. We havea large 
amount of capital invested and much more might be in- 
vested Two thirds of the island is not developed, and 
it cannot be developed under the system of misrule. 
With only one-third of the island developed, the taxation 
is upward of twenty-five million dollars a year. The 
population of Cuba is about the same as the population 
of New Jersey. The products of New Jersey am)unt to 
four hundred million dollars a year. The State Govern- 
ment expends less than four million. 

Spanish rulers say that Cubans cannot govern them- 
selves. Why do not the Spaniards give them a chance ? 
They know better. They are far more capable of govern- 
ing themselves than the Spanish are of governing them. 
How much has Spain spent for education in Cuba? How 
much does she spend for internalimprovements? Out of 
the vast amount of taxation, practically nothing. The 
Cubans are quite as capable of governing themselves as 
the Spaniards are of governing Spain. 


* An authorized and revised interview for THE INDEPENDENT. 





The annexation of Cuba to. the United States is an en 
tirely separate question, wholly apart from the question 
of the independence of the island. 1 do not see any occa- 
sion for annexation. We do not need Cuba, and Cuba 
does not need us. If she is let alone she would live under 
our protection then just as she has heretofore. Spain could 
not have held Cuba as long as she has except under our 
protectorate. We declared fifty years ago that we would 
not allow any other nation to take Cuba away from 
Spain. Ever since that declaration other countries have 
kept their hands off. Spain is not capable of holding 
Cuba as against the greed and covetousness of European 
powers, outside of our protection. She practically owes 
to us the possession of Cuba for the last half-century. 
Daring the former insurrection the United States was 
charged with the design of seizing Cuba to annex it to 
this country, The charge was false; butthe declaration 
was made very confidently by Spain, and she appealed to 
England, France and Germany for sympathy and aid. 
She met with refusal all around, aud was plainly told 
that she would not be able to hold Cuba unless she im- 
proved her administration. England pointed to Canada 
and her other colonies and asked: ‘* Why don’t you treat 
your colonies as we treat ours? We have no trouble,” 

The Liberal statesmen and the Reactionary statesmen 
in Spain are all alike, so far as Cuba is concerned. When 
it comes to Cuba there is only one party in Spain—that 
is the party that wants to suck the orange and get all 
the juice out of it. The so-calied “ Liberal Party ” is 
only liberal for Spain. When they have a civil war in 
Spain they conduct it according to the rules of civilized 
warfare—they exchange prisoners; but in Cuba they 
shoot their captured adversaries or send them to prison 
for life. General Burriel, the officer who shot the pris- 
oners captured on the ‘‘ Virginius,” was promoted by the 
Republican Government in Spain, The Spanish Govern- 
ment claimed that he had disregarded his orders; that 
they had ordered the prisoners to be sent to Spain, and 
had forbidden their execution ; but he shot them. He 
pretended that the wires were broken, and that he did 
not receive the Government dispatch, We demanded 
that he should be dep sed from command and punished ; 
instead of that he was promoted ! 

At the time of the last revolution the Cubans had no 
representation in the Cortes ; afterward they were given 
some representation, but nothing was done for her, ex- 
cept that, through our intervention, slavery was abol- 
ished in Cuba and Porto Rico. Spaniards are always 
** meditating ” reforms for Cuba, but never do anything. 
Even now they say they were seriously ‘‘ meditating” 
reforms when the present revolution broke out, and if the 
insurgents had only ‘‘ waited” they would have had 
everything. But they have been saying that for forty 
years, and nobody believes them any longer. From 1878 
to 1895 they had perfect tranquillity on the island, and 
could have established any system of reform they hon- 
estly intended to grant. In all Cuba you cannot find 
twenty-five Cubans holding office in any town, city or 
province. The reason is that Cubans are educated to be- 
lieve in free institutions. They come to the schools and 
colleges of the United States. Their political education 
they receive substantially from this country, learning 
fromour example. They breathe American atmosphere, 
and with it the loveof liberty that unfits them, according 
to Spanish ideas, totake part in the administration of 
Cuba. When the Spaniards say that the Cubans are not 
fit to govern themselves, they mean that they are not fit 
to govern according to Spanish ideas of government ; and 
it is very creditable to the Cubans that they are not. 

The Spaniards who come to Cuba to engage in busi- 
nees only remain there uatil they have accumulated a 
fortune, when they return to Spain; and the Spanish 
officials sent from the mother country only remain lonz 
enough to fill their pockets with ill-gotten gains, when 
they return to give place toa fresh horde of hungry 
cormorants who go there to plunder the people, which 
they are permitted to do without restraint. There is no 
instance of a Spanish official being punished for mis- 
conduct toward the Cubans. 

[ao regard to intervention, Congress has authorized the 
Presi‘Jent to use bis good offices by way of intervention, 
on the basis of the indapendence of Caba. That is prac- 
ticable and sensible. But the newspapers of the day at- 
tribute to the President a purpose of intervention to ob- 
tain reforms in the administration of Cuba. That effort 
would be useless. The Cubans would not trust the 
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Spaniards again. They will not cease their military 
operations on any promise Spain can make, unless the 
United States will guarantee the fulfilment of Spain’s 
promises. The course said to have been proposed would 
put us practically into the position of intervening to 
enable Spain to hold on to Cuba, and that is exactly the 
opposite of what Congress intends. Congress intends 
that the United States shall intervene to enable the 
Cubans to have their independence, and has said so. 
The newspapers, on the contrary, attribute to the Pres- 
ident a purpose of intervening to enable Spain to hold 
on to Cuba by a promise of reforms in the future. 
Such promises have been made by Spain over and over 
again, since the revolution of twenty years ago, and 
have been broken as often as they were made. The 
Cubans will not accept any such settlement, and it would 
be useless for the United States to offer it. 

I suppose it would be possible to write out a program 
of organic and administrative reform in Cuba which 
Cubans would accept, provided the United States will 
guarantee that Spain shall perform her promises ; but, 
without such a guaranty, Cubans could not be expected 
to accept it, and would be fools if they did. Those 
reforms would embrace, first, a colonial constitution 
guaranteeing such local self-government as our States 
enjoy under the United States Government; second, a 
colonial Legislature, with jurisdiction over the affairs 
of the island, clothed with exclusive power to levy taxes 
and to appropriate the proceeds of the colonial revenues ; 
third, to provide for education and internal improve- 
ments—the same power that Canada and other British 
colonies have of regulating the tariff on imports into 
the island ; the power to protect persons and property ; 
to organize their own judicial establishment; the right 
of habeas corpus; in other words, the substantial ele- 
ments of a free Government as practiced in the United 
States and on this continent. If the United States is 
prepared to guarantee that Spain will give to Cuba au- 
tonomy of this character, then I believe that the Cubans 
would allow the Spanish flag to float over the island and 
permit Spain to appoint a Governor, which is practically 
the system of colonial administration on this continent 
adopted by other European Powers, especially England, 
which has the largest colonial possessions here. If 
England has found it consistent with her dignity, her 
interests and her duty to grant such rights to her colo- 
nies, then it cannot be inconsistent with Spanish dignity 
to do the same share of justice to Cuba. In such an 
event Spain, instead of spending every ten years $200,- 
000,000 to force the Cubans to yield an unwilling alle- 
giance, would save all that money, and all the loss of 
life, property and character she has suffered, and would 
have a tranquil, prosperous, loyal colony, as England 
has in her American possessions. 

Ido not think that intervention on the part of the 
United States would lead to a war between Spain and 
this country. The outcome depends on circumstances 
and the disposition of the parties. Spain did not receive 
our overtures of 1869 in an unfriendly spirit. The real 
hitch was that the two Governments were unable to 
agree on the basis ; there was no trouble growing out of 
the principle of intervention. Spain rather welcomed 
it. We wanted an armistice to stop the fighting. Spain 
wanted an unconditional surrender of the insurgents, 
accompanied with an amnesty. The insurgents would 
not agree to this; they would not trust Spain. Spain 
promised, if the insurgents surrendered unconditionally, 
that they would treat on the basis of independence, or 
autonomy. They finally did agree, with Gen. Martinez 
Campos, after fighting ten years, to a cessation of the 
war on the basis of autonomy, and Spain broke all 
her engagements, The Cubans will never trust Spain 
again. 

If Spain does not listen to reasonable overtures, such 
as I have already suggested (and the presumption is that 
she will not because she is proud, obstinate, imperious), 
then the question is presented to the United States 
‘*What will youdo Will you allow this war to go on 
indefinitely? Will you allow a warof extermination to 
be maintained at our very doors? Will you allow Span- 
ish troops in vast numbers, said to be more than 100,000, 
to be sent to exterminate the Cuban population? Will 
you allow a war of devastation to be carried on until 
the island of Cuba is ruined for all purposes of civiliza- 
tion, or will you interpose and say to Spain, ‘You have 
refused all reasonable overtures; you have turned a 
deaf ear for years to the reasonable appeals of the Cubans 
for a just share in their own Government, now we must 
say to you, this must stop.’” 

If Spain should resent our action, we must then be 
prepared to mect the issue by decisive measures, Con- 
gress will pass another resolution authorizing the 
President to take such steps, as in his judgment may be 
necessary, to stop further hostilities and to assure the 
independence of Cuba. The President could not ignore 
such instructions without assuming to be a dictator. 

The steps to be taken by the President under such a 
resolution would be very simple. He has a fleet now 
lying at Hampton Roads that would settle the question 
in thirty days. I do not know what he is keeping the 
fleet there for, unless it is for some such purpose. That 
fleet is able to sink the Spanish naval force in the Gulf 
of Mexico in three hours. That would mean the inde- 
pendence of Cuba in thirty days; for, without the 
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Spanish fleet blockading Cuban ports, the island would 
quickly be overrun by volunteers from Mexico, the 
Central American States, from the West India Islands 
and from this country, and the Spanish land forces 
would be driven into the sea. 

But it may be said that this is war between Spain and 
the United States. Yes, nominally it would be; but if 
Spain has been unable to overcome the insurgents of 
Cuba by the use of all the military and naval power she 
possesses, how could she maintain a war with the 
United States? It would be an act of sheer desperation 
on the part of Spain to attempt such a thing. 

In such a conflict no other European nation would side 
with Spain. It would shock the moral sense of any 
nation in Europe to suggest that it should aid Spain to 
maintain her despotism in Cuba, the character of which 
is well known to every European Government. They 
know that Spain has only-herself to thank for all her 
troubles in Cuba. That question was fully discussed in 
the European Cabinets at the time of the former insur- 
rection. Neither England, France nor Germany gave 
Spain the least encouragement. 

The solution would be that Spain, seeing that we are 
in earnest and that the loss of the island is inevitable, 
would then make terms. Those terms would be a money 
indemnity, paid by Cubs. In the former revolution 
General Prim foresaw this state of affairs and submitted 
to the United States, through me, the terms on which 
Spain would be willing to part with Cuba. 

On the twenty-first of August, 1869, I reported to my 
Government a conference with the President of the 
Council of Ministers, General Prim, in which he raid 
**that the Governments of the United States and Spain 
should come to an understanding in regard to the future 
of Cuba, in full and complete accord ; that the United 
States should employ their influence with the Cubans to 
induce them to accept a basis of settlement which should 
comprise: first, a cessation of hostilities ; second, an 
amnesty ; third, the election of deputies; fourth, a proj- 
ect of law, submitted by the Government to the Cortes, 
granting autonomy to the island.” General Prim added : 
**I do not flatter myself that Spain will retain possession 
of theisland. I consider that the period of colonial au- 
tonomy has virtually arrived. However the present 
contest may end, whether in the suppression of the in- 
surrection or in the better wav of amicable arrangement 
through the assistance of the United States, it is equally 
clear to me that the time has come for Cuba to govern 
herself. And, if we succeed in putting down the insur- 
rection to-morrow, I should regard the subject in the 
same light ; that the child has attained its majority, and 
should be allowed to direct its own affairs. We want 
nothing more than to get out of Cuba, but it must be 
done in a dignified and honorable manner.” 

This was the language of the greatest Minisiter Spain 
has had in this century. It is as true to-day as it was 
when uttered in 1869. 

New York Ciry. 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 








BY THE REV. E. E. HOSS, LL D., 
Epttor oF THE NASHVILU® ** CHRISTIAN ADVOCATR.” 





THE great body of the Southern people are thoroughly 
conservative, both in their religious and in their political 
instincts ; they do not take kindly to sudden and radical 
changes of any sort. It is natural and easy for them to 
reverence the past. The fact that a given state of affairs 
has long existed is regarded by them as at least a strong 
presumption that it has a right to continue to exist. But 
it is a gross mistake to suppose that they are thoughtless 
and dogged obstructionists in the path of progress. In 
spite of all their tardiness of movement, they are still 
accessible to the appeals of reason, and capable of alter- 
ing their opinions when the facts seem to require it. In 
no part of the country does a man who has something 
to say find an audience more willing to lend him a 
listening ear, provided, of course, that he knows how 
to express himself ina clear, strong and vigorous man- 
ner. 

There are many intelligent people in the North who 
will take this last statement with a large grain of allow- 
ance. They have become so accustomed to the idea of 
** the solid South” that they can scarcely thiuk it possi- 
ble that free and open debate is here welcomed, or even 
tolerated. But this solidarity, it must be borne in mind, 
has all along been due to exceptional circumstances that 
are no longer in operation, or that, tosay the least, are of 
less and less force. Prior to the War the voters below 
the Ohio were pretty evenly divided between the Whig 
and Democratic Parties. Kentucky and Tennessee 
usually followed the lead of Henry Clay and John Bell; 
and even South Carolina, in spite of the reverent idolatry 
with which it worshiped the character of John C. Cal- 
houn, produced such vigorous dissenters as Hugh Le- 
garé and Wm. C. Preston. 

For the last thirty years the fear of Negro supremacy 
has served effectually to keep Southern white men 
massed in one political organization. Whether this fear 
has ever been well grounded it is not worth while here 
toinquire. That it has existed and has exercised an im- 
mense influence is beyond dispute, But even a blind 
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man can see that it has lately lost its potency, As 4 
controlling force it died a natural death with the 

of the statutes providing for the Federal supervision o 
elections, The demagog who hopes to revive it and mak¢ 
political capital out of it in the future is doomed to dis- 
appointment. Every sane person now knows that there 
is no danger, immediate or remote, of any South- 
ern States passing under the control of Negro elect. 
ors. 

The first result of this changed condition of things is q 
state of chaoe. Party discipline has been relaxed to an 
amazing extent. The Democratic leaders are split into 
factions among themselves: they are not even united 
on the subject of the Tariff. In Tennessee, Alabama 
and Virginia a strong sentiment has been developed in 
favor of protection. Nearly every man that has lived in 
sight of a pig-iron furnace would be glad to shut out 
foreign products from ovr home markets. The traditions 
of the old Whig Party on this subject are by no meang 
dead. Many gentlemen who believed in its principles 
have, since the War, acted with the Damocracy, not he. 
cause they preferred to do so, but simply as a choice of 
evils, They have usually voted the straight ticket, but 
never without holding their noses and bewailing the sad 
fate that made such action necessary, Now at last they 
are ready to bolt—if— 

In regard to the currency question, the division is even 
more pronounced. On the whole, it is likely that the 
advocates of the free coinage of silver at. the ratio of six- 
teen to one constitute a majority in almost every com- 
mupity. They do not hesitate, moreover, to denounce 
President Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle in the bitterest 
terms possible, and to declare that they will never again 
vote for a *‘ gold bug” candidate for any office. Not in- 
frequentlv they even go s% far as to indorse the utter- 
ances of Senator Tillman, and to say that he is the only 
man in the country bold erfough to tell the whole truth. 
But the number of intelligent men who favor the gold 
standard is much larger than one would gather from sur- 
face indications. If they are not so loud in the expres- 
sion of their convictions, they are at least as firm ; ard 
it may be safely taken for granted that they will stiffly 
resent apy application of the party lash. My opportuni- 
ties for getting correct information on these subjects are 
good, and I do not hesitate to say that it looks very much 
as if the lines were broken beyond the possibility of their 
being re-formed. 

The Populist Party is not without strength. It is only 
fair to add that it embraces a great many most excellent 
men. Whatever may be the case in other sections, it has 
here caught a large element of our best citizenship.* It 
still stands on what is known as the Omaha-Ocala plat- 
form, and speaks with a very captivating voice to dis- 
tressed farmers. Whether it is to grow stronger, or to 
dissolve itself into the elements of which it was original- 
ly composed, depends entirely on whether the two old 
parties show themselves capable of settling the burning 
questions of the hour. 

Avother element of uncertainty is found in the 
strength of the opposition to the whisky traffic. It is 
true, beyond a peradventure, that a majority of the 
white voters wonld gladly close every saloon between 
the Potomac and the Rio Grande to-morrow. The cnly 
thing that stays their action is the purchasable Negro 
ballots that constitute the balance of power. Prudently 
recognizing the strength of the temperance sentiment, 
the legislators in the most of the States have been ready 
to enact statutes restricting and abridging the whole 
nefarious business. In some cases, however, and of.en 
for a valuable consideration, they have chosen to ally 
themselves with the grogshop keepers and distillers, and 
to take the risks. If they persist in this course, they may 
as well get ready for the day of doom. The movement 
that has given prohibition to nine-tenths of Mississippi, 
three fourths of Arkansas and Georgia, more than halt 
of Tennessee and Virginia, and much of the territory ia 
the other commonwealthg, is too strong to be held back 
by combinations of any sort. In general it may be 
added that the South will not in the future be controlled 
by any worn-out appeal to sectional prejudice, but the 
sound and sober statements of economical and political 
truths. 

Some of my readers maybe tempted to ask why 
Ihave said so little about the Republican Party. The 
answer to that question is that the Republican Party bas 
never, save in the evil days of reconstruction, been an 
effective force in any Southern commonwealth. With- 
out intending to be in the least offensive, I will add that 
the record which it made during its brief tenure of 
power is the chief obstacle to its future success. May I 
suggest that my Northern friends, to whom such asser- 
tions are naturally disagreeable, buy and read the little 
book, ‘Why the Solid South ”? compiled and published 
six or eight years ago by the Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 
then a member of Congress from Alabama, and now 
Secretary of the Navy If they do not find in it a good 
many things of which they have not heretofore dreamed, 
Ishall be greatly disappointed. Another thing that 
stands in the way of the Republican Party in this quar- 


ter of the coustry at the present time, is the undoubted * 


lack of competent leadership. Here and there it in- 
cludes not a few men who on every score are entitled 
to perfect respect. This is especially true in Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, But the fact, nevertheless, 
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remains that,on the whole, there is a dearth of men 
who possess the intelligence and the character that are 
requisite in those who would march at the head of the 
procession. Until there isa change in this particular, 
the Republican Party will continue to be in the minor- 
ity. It is even allowable to go further and to say that it 
cannot hope for permanent ascendency in any Southern 
State until it throws off all its demagogs, adopts utterly 
patriotic principles, forgets the buried yesterdays, and 
turns its face to the bright to-morrows. Whether it 
will do this is a matter in which a good many people are 
much interested. 
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WHAT SHALL WE CALL HIM? 





BY ASCHAM FOLLANSBEE, 
Tue SCHOOLMASTER Or WaB‘C, Va. 





THE winister’s name is T. Jefferson Dungone. He is 
pastor of the only church at Occabot C. H. (C. H. means 
Court House, and designates a county seat in Virginia. 
For instance, a noted Cause came to grief some years 
ago at Appomattox C. H.). Brother Dungone was a bit 
excited about a new idea, or maybe by over indulgence 
in the golden leaved staple of our State. For Occabot is 
in the region of its richest growth, and the people there 
often say, ‘* Tobacco is all there is of Occabot.” Under 
one stimulus or the other, good Brother Dungone has 
caused a notice to appear in the columns of his denomi- 
national weekly, the Gospel Trombone, demanding that 
tne publishers of that meljlow-toned and widely heard 
instrument shall erase the ‘‘ Rev.” from before his name, 
Lot only in addressing his paper but evenin their books, 
and strictly enjoining all his correspondents to the same 
effect. He wants some clerical title, and prefers ‘* Pas- 
tor.” But people may call him “ Elder,” or even ‘* Mr,” 
—anything or nothing rather than the sacrilegious 
“Rav.” He has found the word reverend oncein the 
Bible applied to Jehovah, and will have none of itin his 
own case. To show how fixed his mind is, he even gives 
the date when it was made up, a recent date—say the day 
before yesterday. 

N>w Brother Dungone’s advertisement makes funny 
readiig ; but it embarrasses his friends. He is not the 
only minister that I have heard object to the appellative, 
‘*Rev.”; but little as the rest of them Jike it, they con- 
sider the inconvenience to their friends of insistiog upon 
some special form of curtesy to themselves. The 
friendly Friends objec; ; but then they will not take off 
their hats to a king, or to a lady, or in church ; and they 
will not even say ‘‘ Mister.” And they mostly wear a 
style of coat and hat that keeps us on our guard, and 
spares offense to a minister, I suppose, when he misses 
the customary professional curtesies. But Brother Dun- 
gone demands that we be alert not to offend him, and 
does not even agree to go about in a flaming red necktie, 
to remind usof what he expects to hear and to say. 
Will he address our brilliant young pastor in Wabac as 
Res.” (meaning respected, or respectable) Jeremy Johns ? 
And bow is he going to allay the scruples which his own 
arouse? For scruples are a sort of nervousness ; they are 
catching, like hysterics. How, for instance, am I to 
call him ‘‘ Pastor ”? for he is a hundred miles away from 
being my pastor. ‘ Elder” seems a farce, at least from 
me; forIam old and he is youngish, to say the least. 
Asto‘*Mr.”, that means master; and if we are to be 
st cklers for literal msanings against mere convention- 
alities, the last thing I am going to call any man is 
** Master.” 

Bit after all, what’s the odds tohim? “ Rev.” isa 
purely professional title. It means that not the man 
but his God-given office is reverenced; as I am sure it 
ought to be, even if the incumbent of it isas little en- 
titled to reverence as Brother Dangone modestly says he 
is. What do titles amount to anyhow in this land of 
ltbercy ? Half the elderly men in our village are called 
Major or Colonel, and the other half would like to be 
called General. The good Book does not grudge titles, 
except when people are greedy of them. It is written of 
Magistrates ina psalm, “I said ye are gods”; and that 
is the very saying which led the Master to make his 
strong-st declaration of the Bible’s authority, Paul calls 
althis Corinthians saints. I like that. I like not only 
to say Brother Paul, as Peter did, and Brother Mark and 
Brother Luke, as I heard one of our great Southern 
preachers do ; but I want to call the men I love and ad- 
mire Saint So aad-so. I have lately b2ea saying, and 
mean to keep on saying; Saint Clara—that’s Miss Bar- 
ton ; and Saint Frances—she’s the ornament of the 
White House, and politics is half of piety to a Southern 
citizen, And Ihave heard about some of your great 
and good ministers up North. I mean to say Saint 
B-hrends and Saint Parkhurst, Saint MacArthur and 
Saioat Van Dyke. Idov’t suppose they will like it ; but 
they will not rush into print about it. If they do, it 
will be all the worse for their modesty. For I amso 
plungea into severence for our Brother Dungone’s deli- 
cacy in this business, that it does not content me at all 
any more to call him the Rev. T. J. D. He is Very Rev., 
Right Rev., Most Rv.: not only reverend, dear, learned 
and saintly, but reverendissimus, amabilissimus, doc- 
tissimus, et sanctissimus T. Jefferson Dungone ; and if 
he Says much more abou: it, I shall have to call him Hig 
Holiness outright, as civil people do the Pope. 
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THE YOUNG MAN—MASTER OF HIMSELF." _ sufferers in the cause of righteousness have felt, in the 
= depths of their anguish, a joy surpassing the joy of har- 

; vest. They have been ‘‘contenti nel fuoco”—content 
even in the fire, There has often been a radiancy on 
the faces of martyrs, as they uplifted their trembling 
hands out of the flames, such as has never gleamed be- 
neath the diadems or coronals of earthly bliss. Aud, on 
the other hand, men who have risen from peasants to 
emperors have re-echoed with one voice the Wise King’s 
epitaph of thrice-doubled emptiness upon the most con- 
summate splendors of the world. They have exclaimed 
with Tiberius that ‘‘all the gods and goddesces were 
continually destroying him”; and with Septimus Se- 
verus, ‘‘Omnia fui et nihil expedit,” “I have been 
everything, and it is all of no avail.” And why is this 
It is because the only real, the only eternal secret of any- 
thing which can remotely be called happiness, depends 
in no respect on external things. The sources of joy and 
glory lie solely within us. If a man’s heart be not at 
peace; if he does not possess his own approval; if a 
peaceful conscience does not shed its light upon him— 
then nothing can make him happy : for then he has been, 
in some way or other, practically false to his own best 
impulses and purest aspirations ; and 

“The worst of miseries 

Is when a nature, framed for noblest things, 

Condemns itself in youth to petty joys, 

And, sore athirst for air, breathes scanty life, 

Gasping from out the shallows.” 
We learn these truths, as we learn all other truths, best 
from Scripture, Our Lord taught us that ‘‘a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of things that he possess- 
eth” (Luke 12: 15); and St. Paul describes Christians as 
‘“‘ having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” 

The secret, then, of all happiness, of all nobleness, of 
all true success, is self-mastery, self- possession. 

It might well seem strange that our se/f—the inmost 
secret of our being—all that constitutes our true immor- 
tality, is not given us with ourselves, but has to be ac- 
quired by us. We have, so to speak, to earn the essential 
reality of our own being. 

Ordinary Janguage shows how little this conception is 
realized. By ‘‘self-possession,” in common speech, is 
merely meant that a man does not exhibit outward signs 
of emotion or alarm at any sudden crisis ; that he is 
master of all facial expression ; that he can conceal the 
agitation or excitement which is shown by others. And 
when society speaks of a youth as being ‘this own 
master,” it only means to say that he has a private 
income of his own, and can do what he likes! 

But the true conceptions of ‘‘self-possession” and 
“‘ being our own masters,” so far from these lying on the 
surface, are connected with the very depths of our human 
nature. z 

Our nature is not simple, but complex ; and its per- 
fectness and blessedness consist in the harmonious inter- 
relation of its tendencies and forces. We have acquired 
ourselves when we have learned to give the supremacy 
to what is best and most eternal within ourselves, and to 
keep in resolute control all base and destructive elements 
within us. 

This truth forced itself even upon the pagan moralists, 
and wasseen with marvelous insight especially by Plato. 
He described man as a tripartite being, consisting of the 
combination of a lion, a many-headed monster and a 
map. Thelion represents the passions of the soul—not 
necessarily ignoble, but liable to become ungovernable 
and then destructive. The monster—‘‘a multitudinous 
polycephalous beast, having a ring of heads of all man- 
ner of beasts, tame and wild”—represents the lusts of 
the flesh. The man represents the reason. Nothing, 
says Socrates, is more fatal than ‘‘to feast the multi- 
tudinous monster and strengthen the lion, but to starve 
and weaken the man.” The human being has only 
achieved his true destiny when the man is absolute 
sovereign over the lion, controlling all its impulses, and 
when he has crushed the many-headed monster beneath 
his feet. But it is only the few who do not allow the 
lion and the monster to overthrow and tyrannize over 
the reason—and then the man becomes earthly, animal, 
demonish. 

Practically, then, every man is living in one of three 
conditions : (1) that of defeat, (2) that of uncertain strug- 
gle, or (3) that of secure victory. 

1. The condition of absolute human defeat presents 
the spectacle which combines in itself all the most terri- 
ble mysteries and all the most consummate tragedies of 
our earthly life. It has many degrees; it may not 
always imply a hopeless abjectness, but it exists when- 
ever a man has allowed himself to become the slave of his 
lowest, and especially of his animal impu'ses. Well may 
Shakespeare exclaim’: 
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BY THE VERY REV, F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 


FEELING the warmest and kindest interest in the wel- 
fare of young men, I have written, as [ have been asked 
to do, on ‘‘ The Young Man in the Home,” *‘ The Young 
man in Business,” ‘*The Young Man in Married Life,” 
and ‘“‘The Young Man in the Church”; but one more 
paper is imperatively needed if the others are to have 
their due influence. It is, in fact, the necessary prelude 
to the others. It is on ‘*The Young Man—Master of 
Himself.” Ualess he be this, the young man will not 
fulfil his highest ideal in any other sphere. His life, 
even if it be externally prosperous, cannot but be a fail- 
ure; yes, and the worst of failures. For the worst of 
failures for any human life is not to be poor, or insigniti- 
cant, or outwardly unfortunate, but to bs the slave of 
his lower nature. Many of the best and noblest of the 
human race—the prophets and the saints of God—have 
been hated, persecuted, outcast; they have wandered 
about ia sheepskins and goatskins, in dens and caves of 
the earth, being destitute, affiicted, tormented; and 
many of them have been tortured, not accepting deliver- 
ance. Nor has this been the case only with the heroes of 
faith. Nota few of the rarest human souls have had to 
bear all through life ‘‘the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune.” Of our great poet Spenser, his ad- 
miirer, Paineas Fletcher, wrote in his ‘* Purple Island”: 

“ Yet all his hopes were crossed, his suits deny’d ; 
Discouraged, scorned, his writings vilified, 

Poorly, poor man, he lived ; poorly, poor man, he died ”; 
and we know how often the starry soul of Milton found 
itself 

* Fallen on evil days and evil tongues, 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 

And solitude.” 
What hope was there that a noble heart could find itself 
at ease amid the barbarous dissonance of Bacchus and 
his revelers, in the bad days of the Stuart Restoration? 
A man must have made very small progress in the true 
estimate of life if he has not learned that what most men 
regard as failure may be the most splendid success, and 
what they regard as triumphant success may be the most 
abject of failures, Every young man should lay it down 
as an axiom that 

“Self reverence, self knowledge, self control, 

These three alone lead men to sovereign power.” 

In the window of a room in Queen’s College, Oxford, 
there is an inscription which records that i- was once 
occupied by our young hero-king Henry V, who is 
finely described as 

** Victor hostium et sui,” 


conqueror not only of his enemies, but of himself. He 
conquered his enemies at Azincourt ; but the conquest 
of himself—the turning of the rout caused by bis earlier 
follies into resistance, and of the resistance into victory 
—required a far more earnest struggle. How many of 
the world’s laureled victors have driven their foes be- 
fure them on many a battlefield, and yet have hopelessly 
succumbed to the domestic foes in their own heart! 
They have been defeated by their own lower self : 
“This coward with pathetic voice, 

Who craves for rest, and ease, and joys, 

Myself arch-traitor to myself, 

My hollowest friend, my deadliest foe, 

My clog whatever road I go.” 
Alexander won the day at Issus, the Granicus and 
Arbela, and founded one of the niost colossal and endur- 
ing of the empires of the world before he was thirty- 
three years old ; yet, hopelessly subdued by his own baser 
instincts, the glorious young Greek died as a fool dieth, 
drunken and debauched, at Babylon. Napoleon I won 
a hundred terrible battles amid all the pomp an2 circum- 
stance of magnificent war; yet, when he was flung to 
die on a barren Atlantic rock, he was so utterly devoid 
of the most ordinary magnanimity, that he condescended 
to incessant and ignoble squabbles with Sir Hudson 
Lowe about etiquet and champagnes. Oa the other 
hand, there have been many men whose outward foes 
have triumphed over them ; on whom death has fallen 
before they were able to see one of their high ends 
accomplished ; who have stood pilloried, because of their 
goodness, ‘‘on Infamy’s high stage”; who have ended 
their sad careers amid clouds and thick darkness, in the 
dungeon, on the scaffold, or at the stake; who have 
yet earned the most immortal palms, and for whom “ all 
the trumpets have sounded on the other side.” Is not 
the life of Christ the eternal type of such glorious fail- 
ures? And have not the ‘‘ masters of those who know” 
expressed their adhesion to the supremacy of this ideal ? 
Who has not heard the universal Christian proverbs, 
** Via crucis, via lucis,” and ‘‘ No cross, no crown”? 
Does not Dante sing— 

“ For not on flowery beds, nor under shade * 

Of canopy reposing, Heaven is won "? 
But let no youog man suppose that the I jeal of the Cross 
is an ideal of abjectness or misery ; itis, on the contrary, 
an ideal of glorious supremacy and of a permanent bless- 
edness—yes, even of an exultation—which the world 
can neither give nor take away. The worst apparent 
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“Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core, yea, in my heart of heart.” 
Many a man is nothing more or less than ‘ passion’s 
slave”; and here is no servitude more grinding or more 
disastrous, The duty imposed upon us by nature, by 
reason, by conscience, by Scripture, by every vuice of 
God witbout us and within, bids us fight against our evil 
passions and make them “‘ come to heel by a strong will, 
the servant of a tender conscience.” The man who 
tampers with, who makes concessions to his lower in- 
stincts is lost. For we are, as Aristotle said, naturally 
* propense to over-indulgence rather than jo modera- 
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tion.” The only way to master ourselves is to resist the 
beginnings of evil ; to strangle the evil inclination at its 
very source ; to crush the unborn serpent in its gleaming 
shell. If we dabble with it, if we parley with it, if we 
pamper the devil within us, nothing tut a miracle of 
grace can save us. We cannot make harmless ‘‘cove- 
nants with death,” or safe ‘‘ agreements with Hell.” 

For instance, the experience of the world shows the 
enormous strength of sensual impulses; yet no human 
being was ever born who could not have lived, as hun- 
dreds of thousands have lived, alife pure and temperate. 
But the condition of doing so is resistence; it is to 
harden ourselves against ourselves; it is to avail 
ourselvesof the divine grace which is freely and always 
within the reach of all who seek it. If a man thinks that 
he can plunge into the rushing and whirling stream and 
not be swept away by it—that he can walk in the dark 
along the edge of the precipice and run no risk of shat- 
tering fall—that any flowery band will be strong enough 
in which to check his full-fed appetites when they crash 
out upon him, “terrible and with a tiger’s leaps,” he will 
find, by fatal experience—renewed to the human race 
since the day of 


“That crude apple which perverted Eve "— 

that to encourage temptation is to abandon the true mas- 
tery of self. How can he escape impurity who listens to, 
and is ever recalling to his self-polluted imagination, the 
Siren’s song? who thinks that he may safely defile the 
inner sanctities of his moral being, and yet not do so by 
outward act ? who by impure literature, and every other 
form of unhallowed stimulus, feeds and strengthens the 
very passions which can only be tamed into temperance, 
soberness and chastity by rigid avoidance, or determined 
battle? 

Or take the awful desecration of drunkenness. Can 
there be a more abjectly pitiable spectacle, can there be 
a more fearfully dismantled hulk on the rolling waters, 
or a more ghastly wreck upon life’s lonely shore—than 
the habitual drunkard? He cannot resist a chemical 
product; he has made himself the Negro slave of a dead 
thing; he has impawned that which is divine within 
him to the meanest and loathliest of all the fiends. ‘If 
the glass of brandy were there ”—such a miserable being 
has been known to say—‘‘ and between me and it blazed 
up the fires of Hell, I am so helpless that I should still be 
forced to put out my hand and take it.” 

What is this but demoniacal possession? What is this 
but the undying worm and the quenchless flame, self- 
introduced, self-kindled in the heart? 

2. The second, and perhavs the commonest condition, 
is that of undecided struggle. The man who has suffer- 
ed the wild beast of the flesh to make its thick carnivo- 
rous roar heard within the sanctuary of his soul—the 
youth who has played lovingly with the glittering 
venomous impulse which shall soon break into a fiery 
flying serpent—the man who, wilfully ceding to Satan 
the possession even of an inch, has given to the Evil 
One aright and a part with him, and forfeited his part 
in the Lord Jesus Christ—that man has disturbed with- 
in him the indefeasible autocracy of righteousness. He 
has rendered his task very perilous in the warfare which 
has no discharge. It is infinitely easier to stand firm 
than to restore a battle array which has once wavered 
and been gored by inroads of the enemy. It is far easier 
to win the battle than to check the rout. This was the 
fatal experience depicted by St. Paul: 

“To will is present with me, but todo that which is good 
is not. Sothe good which I would. I do not: but the evil 
which I would not, that I practice. But if what I would 
not that I do, it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwell- 
eth in me. With the mind I serve the law of God; but 
with the flesh the law of sin. Wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me out of the body of this death ?”’ 
(Rom. 7, 18-25.) 

It is the Confession of Ovid: 

“Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.” 

It is the exc'a nation of Louis X(V: ‘‘ I know those two 
men,” when Massillon had been depicting the old man 
and the new man who exist within each one of us, All 
men must feel that tho ‘ the angel holds us by the 
hand,” yet ‘‘ the serpent has us by the heart.” This ex- 
plains the painful phenomenon of inconsistency. It ac- 
counts for the sudden frightful revelation of evil in the 
conduct of men who had passed for good. It accounts 
tor the frequent phenomenon of sudden exposure 
and ruin in the case of men who, all their lives long, 
had seemed to be walking in the odor of sanctity. In 
many a man there are those two men—the Adam and the 
Christ. 


* He seemed methought to live two lives in one; 


One busied still with matter to bejdone, 
While oneapart sat on asentry tower 
Watching the moral world.” 


And thus, in the quaint words of Tennyson : 
“ The piebald miscellany, man, 
Bursts of great heart, and slips in sensual mire.” 

3, The third condition alone represents the supreme of 
man—the condition of settled victory, ia which a man, 
in armed and peaceful watchfulness, has achieved a se- 
cure and traryuil empire over himself by having attained 
the decisive victory over the passions of the soul and the 
lusts of the body which are thesigns of his moral affinity 
to the tiger and the ape. This is the condition of those 
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whom in the Apocalypse St. John designates as the radi- 
ant company of the pure and undefiled, who, in white 
robes, and with palms in their hands, follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth. These are they whom Plato 
describes as following the winged car of Zeus and the 
twelve greater gods within the sphere of heaven, not like 
the rest which are lamed, and have their wings broken, 
as they sink downward through the violence of their 
chariot steeds, and struggle and trample on one another. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


HOSTILITY TO ENGLAND. 


BY R, I, CURTIS, 
FORMERLY AGENT OF THE WHITE STAR LINE. 





IN view of the numerous articles about England and 
the Venezuela question, which have appeared in your 
paper during the past three months, I am encouraged to 
ask the insertion of the following : 

The President’s Message to Congress, and the excite- 
ment thereby occasioned, having now become past his- 
tory, the cause of the animosity to England which the 
Message has revived and intensified has become a fre- 
quent subject of discussion. 

Numerous friends of England have come to the front, 
chiefly from the religious element, and from those solid 
men whose business brings them into close contact with 
Englishmen. In addition to these, there is the large and 
continually increasing class of Americans, who frequently 
cross the Atlantic and become intimately acquainted 
with Englishmen at their firesides. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, these good friends, while defending her on all other 
points, open up the old wound, that England sympa- 
thized with the South during the Civil War and built the 
‘‘Alabama” and other steamers to destroy American com- 
merce ; and it is quite in accordance with human nature 
that Americans should dwell upon their side of the cor. 
troversy, and ignore those considerations which influence 
the minds of Englishmen. 

larrived in New York in January, 1855, during the 
Crimean War, not doubting that I should find myself 
among congenial spirits and have for associates people 
of the same race, language and feeling. My surprise 
was, therefore, very great when I found that the sym- 
pathies of the people were with Russia and that the news 
which came week after week, ‘‘ Sebastopol has not been 
captured,” was received with evident satisfaction. The 
amusement of twisting the Lion’s tail wasindulged in, 
both in and out of Congress, quite as much then as now. 
Notwithstanding this unfriendly feeling on the part 
of the people and Government of the United States, the 
sympathies of England at the outbreak of the Civil War 
were with the North. 

At the annual dinner of St. George’s Society, in 1860, 
at which I was present, the speeches in favor of the 
North were so vociferously cheered that a New York 

paper remarked the following day : ‘‘ There was no mis- 
take as to the sentiments of the English residents of New 
York.” 

Now it would be a mistake to suppose that this feeling 
was in favur of the Union, because the English had no 
interest whatever in its preservation ; the expectation 
was that war with the South meant the destruction of 
slavery. This feeling continued until it was announced 
by President Lincoln that slavery would not be inter- 
fered with ; and about the same time occurred the action 
of Commodore Wilkes, taking by force from the British 
steamer ‘‘ Trent,” and on the high seas, Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell. 

This action caused much irritating correspondence 
and discussion between the Governments and people 
of the two nations. Many Englishmen then very natu- 
rally argued that if the war was not against slavery, they 
had no interest in it; that the South was quite as much 
their friend as the North, their dealings and associa- 
tions equally intimate ; and in addition was the circum- 
stance that the sympathies of Anglo-Saxons invariably 
go with the weaker party in the fight, all other things 
being equal. Still we must not forget that the North 
had no warmer friends during the Civil War than the 
Queen, Prince Albert, Cobden, Bright, and many other 
leading Englishmen. 

Now let us consider the circumstance of the ‘ Ala- 
bama,” ete.: 

Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead, were among the largest 
steamship buildersin Great Britain. They built not only 
for English firms, but for all the world. They had con- 
stantly orders on hand, and merely required satisfactory 
proof that, as the building of a steamer progressed, the 
necessary funds would be forthcoming. It was not for 
them to inquire for whom, or for what purpose, a 
steamer was being built. 

Before completion of the ‘“‘ Alabama,” Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, the American Minister in London, noti- 
fied the British Government that a steamer was being 
built by the ** Lairds,” which was suitable for privateer- 
ing purposes ; but, unfortunately for him, he could not 
offer the Slightest proof that the steamer was intended 
for the Southern Confederacy, and without proof the 
British Government could not act. To lay an embargo 
upon the building of all steamers in Great Britain, be- 
cause some might be intended for the South, would be 
too serious a blow at an industry upon which the sup- 
port of many thousand operatives depended. 

It is true that the Geneva arbitrators decided that the 
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British Government did not use ‘‘ due diligence” to pre. 
vent the escape of the ‘‘ Alabama”; but it should be re. 
membered that this obligation to use due diligence in 
such cases was not a well-settled rule of internationa] 
law before the Treaty of Washington. America had 
generally been a neutral nation; had made money by 
trading with belligerents, and had claimed the right to 
sell munitions of war to them, Mr. Jefferson, when 
Secretary of State in 1793, thus wrote to the British 
Minister, in reply to a complaint made by his Govern- 
ment, that the Americans were supplying arms to the 
French : 

“Our citizens have always been free to make, sell and 
export arms. Itis the constant occypation and livelihood 
of some of them. To suppress their callings, the only 
means perhaps of their subsistence, because a war exists 
in foreign and distant countries, in which we have no con- 
cern, could scarcely be expected.” 

Does this not equally apply to the ‘* Alabama ”? 

Both countries for the sake of their future interests, 
agreed at Washington to establish a more rigorous rule. 
According to this ex post facto rule, the Arbitrators 
decided that Great Britain had failed to use due dili- 
gence. They promptly paid the damages, $15,500,000, 

After the termination of the war the intercourse be- 
tween England and the United States became very great 
and is continually increasing ; the hard feelings now ex- 
isting might in time subside, if it were not for two ob- 
stacles: first, the politicians of all kinds, Federal, State 
and municipal, find it to their interest to abuse England, 
and this abuse will continue as long as it pays, 
The other is that to which Professor Adler and other 
eminent men have alluded, viz., the inculcation in pub- 
lic and private schools (indirectly, it may be, but none 
the less effectively) of sentiments hostile to Eogland. 

Ifless time were given to the old wars between the 
two nations, and more to the increasing of their mutuai 
commerce—their unity in laws and religion—the princi- 
ples of freedom and unselfish public spirit, the Govern- 
ment of the future would doubtless be a great improve- 
ment on the present. 

It is both unwise and unchristian to cherish feelings of 
hatred for the other half of the great Anglo-Saxon race, 
whese Government is as free as ours, and even more 
flexible to the popular will, and who have carried free 
institutions over half the globe. 

New York City. 


THE DRAGON AND THE BEAR. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
PROFESSOR IN PEKING UNIVERSITY. 








THE appointment of Li Hung-chang as representative 
of the Dragon Throne, at the coronation of the Russian 
Emperor, has caused no little stir among official circles 
in the Dusty City. It brings up many interesting as well 
as some very serious questions. Only a few months ago, 
he who stood highest among all Oriental officials in the 
estimation of the Western world was bereft of all honor, 
from the stripping him of his hat and yellow coat to the 
taking away of his Viceroyalty ;and he was brought to 
the capital presumably for the purpose of taking away 
the foundation on which his hat was accustomed to rest. 
Hated by the officials, feared by the Emperor, sought for 
by toadying office-seekers, hunted out by representatives 
of foreign firms, despised by the Chinese for his inter- 
course with foreigners, admired by foreigners for his 
daring to defy the customs of his countrymen, he was 
one day in danger of losing his life by his own people, 
and the next day the only man who would be accepted 
by their enemies as their representative of peace. 

The future of China is a problem about which it is 
difficult to prophesy. Itis reported here that Sir Nicho- 
las O’Conor, who has recently been transferred from the 
court of Peking to the Court of Russia, in a recent inter- 
view with Prince Kung, told him in language as blunt 
as any Britisher ever spoke, and as forcible as any that 
ever fell from the lips of a son of Erin, that unless he 
and his countrymen altered their methods and mended 
their ways, he should not be surprised if within five 
years he heard of Prince Kung being a beggar on the 
streets of Peking. 

The diplomacy of the Chinese official cannot be gain- 
said. He may easily be overcome with the weapons of 
modern warfare ; but he still stands among the front 
ranks of those who wield the tongue and pen, and he is 
ready at all times to argue the question that the pen is an 
index of a higher state of civilization than the sword. 
And there are not a few among those of Western coun- 
tries, who are disposed to enjoy the conquests of the pen, 
who would agree withhim. Because of these proclivities 
in the Chinese mind there are many inclined to believe 
that there is a deeply laid project beneath the appoint- 
ment of the Great Viceroy to the Court of Russia which 
has not yet been unraveled, and so they are inclined to 
wi That it may be his madness has method, 

For the Chinese have methods to spare 
And it may be the plan of the Dragon 
To tunnel the purse of the Bear. 

It is said here that Russia has cast a spell over China. 
China is represented as a charmed bird that is ready to 
fly into the mouth of the Russian Serpent. Whether it 
is that she sees gold or protection, or whether it is that 
she is ready to do anything to get out of the mess she is 
in, no one yet, so far as we know, has been able to fath- 
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om. Nevertheless everything turns Russiaward. The 
officials are for Russia, the people are for Russia, even 
the women and children are for Russia; so that the 
friends of China are trying to whisper in her ear 
That the Dragon should also be wary, 
Or perhaps to his sorrow he'll find, 
That as wise an old scholar as Franklin 
May turn for some fellow to grind. 

Not long since a Manchu lady, the green tiles on whose 
house is some indication of her rank, during a call, 
talked very freely on this subject. Shesaid that both 
Chinese ofticials and people know that China is rapidly 
going to destruction and will soon be divided up among 
the various great nations of Europe ; and so they have all 
concluded to eat, drink and be as merry as they can 
under the circumstances, because before long they ex- 
pect to go the way of all the earth—crossing the river to 
the yellow springs. 

The honor of being the representative of the Dragon 
throne at the Court of Russia was first offered to Prince 
Kung. On the plea of illness and age he respectfully de- 
clined the honor, Whether the offer was bona fide, or 
only to close the mouths of the Chinese and throw dust 
in the eyes of the Bear, we cannot say. Li Hung-chang 
also objects to going, we have heard, as far, at least, as 
he dare object, without running the risk of offending 
His Majesty or making people believe that he really 
means what he says. Nevertheless he is making all nec- 
essary preparations for vhe trip. It is reported that a 
certain foreigaer in calling on the old man was asked by 
His Excellency if he thought that Western people would 
have heard of him? ‘ Why,” replied the foreigner, 
‘even the little boys on the street are all familiar with 
the name of Li Hung-chang.” Then, with a mischievous 
twinkle in his merry eye, he continued : ‘‘ But I can tell 
you some one whose name they are not familiar with.” 
‘*Who?” asked the ex-Viceroy. ‘‘ Kuang Hsii,” replied 
the unconscionable foreigner ; and His Excellency made 
strenuous efforts to suppress a look of satisfaction which, 
in spite of his efforts, overspead his face at thus being 
more widely known than his Emperor. 

In making preparations for this trip a single incident, 
which happened a few days ago, carries with it its own 
moral, Two men brought a letter of introduction to us 
and asked us for a geography and a set of drawing in- 
struments, explaining that they had been appointed to 
paint a fan for Li Hung-chang, What a geography had 
todo with the painting of a fan did not at first appear. 
But a little inquiry brought out the fact that on the two 
sides of a round silk fan they intended to paint the two 
round maps of the Eastern and Western hemispheres 
usually found in geographies, drawing upon them the 
route of the steamers on which the ex-Viceroy expects to 
travel, and all other important information necessary to 
a perfect (?) understanding of the trip. As sucha fan 
had been presented by one of the censors to a friend of 
ours, we at once sent them to borrow it asa copy, thatif 
possible no obstacles might be placed in the way of His 
Excellency in his efforts to obtain a foundation for a per- 
fect knowledge of Western geography and science. 

A few days later we were honored by a call from Cap- 
tain Liu Pu, a man with a long black beard all over his 
face and not in three spots after the approved Mongolian 
type. He also is to be one of the members of the party 
accompanying the ex-Viceroy. He brought a little strip of 
paper on which was written the title of the geography 
we had given to the others. On his card was printed the 
three characters, ‘‘ Lii Wen Ching, ‘‘ the name,” said he, 
“which was given me by the Emperor.” 

Captain Liuisacharacter. He is a fairly good Eng- 
lish speaker, and takes cream and sugar in his tea in 
such a way as to say, ‘‘Oh yes! I do everything that 
foreigners do.” He has passed through three wars as 
commander of some part of His Majesty’s fleet, and 
has three times suffered defeat, fiirat by the British, 
then by the French, and last by the Japanese at the bat- 
tle of Wei Hai Wei. Each defeat brought upon him the 
Emperor’s displeasure, and each time he was stripped 
of his rank. When defeated by the British, after having 
his rank taken away, he was banished to Kiacta for three 
years, but not caring for such a long trip, or desiring to 
be nearer the sea, for he is a water rat, he only went as 
far as Kalgan, preferring rather a jou7ney of four days 
over a pleasant road, where he could live with his own 
people, toa journey of forty days across a desert and a 
residence among strangers. There he remained twenty 
months instead of three years, thinking that his vaca- 
tion had been long enough. 

His salary during the recent unpleasantness was taels 
6,000 per year. When stripped of his rank, of course, 
he lost his salary, and so he says he does not like the 
Japanese *‘ because they took away from me my bread 
and butter.” Those who do not know the proclivities of 
the Chinese for butter will not appreciate that remark. 
Notwithstanding his loss of salary, he has just matricu- 
lated one of his sons in our Intermediate school at Tient- 
sin, and paid his tuition and board for one year, as an 
indication that he has heeded the old proverb which 
says: 

* ie eae are abundant, think of when they will be 

And prepare in time of plenty for a future time of want.” 

He says that the ex-Viceroy’s party will consist of 
about thirty persons including physicians and servants. 

A Chinese cook will accompany theold man “ Because,” 
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said Captain Liu, ‘‘ you see he is old, and is not accus- 
tomed to foreign food.” He will take a foreign-educa- 
ted Chinese physician as an indication that China is up 
in the science of medicine, and a Russian interpreter 
to interpret for his nearest neighbor, but no English in- 
terpreter, because the Chinese understand the language of 
their furthest neighbors. He will leave Peking about 
March ist and will go by the French mail to Marseilles 
where he will be met by the Russian fleet and escorted to 
St. Petersburg. ‘‘ During the trip they expect to pass 
through and visit the six great nations,” says Captain 
Liu, ‘‘ Italy, France, Germany, Russia, England and 
America”; and they are expecting that each of these 
Governments will display for their entertainment and 
instruction, all their greatest achievements, which Cap- 
tain Liu expects will be Italian art, French and German 
armies, Russian and British navies, and American prog- 
ress in the art of peacemaking. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that when they arrive in America there willbe no 
talk of preparations for war with the mother country. 


_ 


JACQUES CARTIER IN NEW FRANCE. 


BY PROF. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 








DuRING the first quarter of the sixteenth century the 
Old World powers were parting the New World between 
them ; and on the strength of Verrazzano’s discoveries in 
1524 France made ready to claim her share of the spoil. 
Tho not the first in the field, she outstripped for a time 
the efforts of her northern rivals ; her wise or fortunate 
choice of men enabled her to do this. While English 
navigators, each a picturesque compound of merchant 
buccaneer and hero, were trading to Brazil or the Guinea 
coast, lording it over the codfish fleets in the fogs of 
Newfoundland, battling with the ships of Spain in the 
tropics or with ice floe and famine in the spectral arctic 
waters, France was entering Canada by the gates of the 
St. Lawrence, and making good her hold on half a conti- 
nent. 

In the early spring of 1534 Jacques Cartier set sail for 
the New World from the illustrious port of St. Malo. 
Cartier, whose name shines in Canadian annals, was a 
Breton mariner of good family and repute, strong in the 
possession of court favor. His patron was an enthusi- 
astic young noble, Philippe de Brion-Chabot, who was 
deep in the confidence of Francis I, and diligently fos- 
tered the king’s dream of New World empire. Cartier 
was well fitted to the task now put upon him. About 
forty years of age, dauntless, keen of eye, rugged and 
lean of countenance, he had successes and intrepidities 
already on his record. The company with which he 
sailed consisted of about one hundred and twenty men, 
in two small ships. 

After twenty days of favoring weather they reached 
the coast of Newfoundland. This was on May the 10th. 
Passing through the Straits of Belle Isle, he viewed with 
little satisfaction the bleak coast of Labrador, which 
seemed to him Cain’s portion of the earth. Thence 
heading down and across the gulf he ran through the 
Magdalen Islands, and came upon the north shore of 
New Brunswick, probably about the mouth of the Mira- 
michi, or one of the smaller streams so numerous in that 
region of watercourses. Here he found a fertility 
and abundance that delighted all his company. 
The forests were rich with pine, maple and ash. The 
meadows were purple with vetch blossoms. Wild berries 
everywhere tempted the sea-weary lip. The voyagers 
lay awake at night and listened with wonder to the noise 
of countless salmon passing the shallows, or to the wings 
of innumerable wild pigeons streaming overhead. To 
add to Cartier’s good opinion of this favored land, its 
inhabitants were friendly and few. Passing northward 
the explorers came, in early July, to the green and shel- 
tered waters of a bay whose shores wavered through a 
violet haze of heat. Hence these waters received the 
name of Baie des Chaleurs. Leaving the bay, Cartier 
rounded the promontory of Gaspe. On the Gaspe shore 
he set up a cross thirty feet high, bearing a shield with 
the arms of France. This ceremony roused the suspi- 
cions of the Indians, whose instincts apparently detected 
in it some violation of their right of sovereignty. They 
were soon appeased, however, with protestations and 
trinkets. Taking base advantage of their confidence, 
Cartier lured two of the young savages into his ship, and 
carried them away to France. His sudden return, after 
he had sighted the shores of Anticosti and reached the 
very threshold of the St. Lawrence, was due to his dread 
of the autumn storms. For his treachery to the Indians 
he was afterward to pay dear, in the ineffaceable distrust 
of the people whom he had wronged. For the blood and 
tears which stain the whole line of contact between the 
Old World races and the savages of America, the blame 
seems to lie chiefly with those whose civilization and 
whose creed should have made such a reproach impossi- 
ble. The record of France, however, in spite of the bar- 
barity of Cartier and Verrazzano’s cruelties, looks fair 
enough when compared with the records of some of her 
rivals. 

When Cartier, on the fifth of September, re-entered in 
triumph the harbor of St. Malo, he had missed by a 
hair’s-breadth the discovery of the great river across 
whose mouth he had sailed; but he imagined that he 
had found the gateway of the passage to Cathay. The 
heart of France thrilled to his story. Here was empire 


to be won, here were heathen to be converted, here were 
riches to be gathered in. The king, the priest and the 
trader all awoke to enthusiasm. On the nineteenth of 
May, 1535, St. Malo again saw Cartier’s sail diminish on 
the blue horizon, sped by the prayers of France. On 
this expedition Cartier had three small ships. In his 
company were representatives of some of the noblest 
families in the kingdom. Presently a storm arose and 
scattered the little fleet ; and it was not till near the end 
of July that they came together again, at their rendez- 
vous on the Straits of Belle Isle. Holding his course 
more to the northward than on the previous voyage, 
Cartier passed a large island which he named Assump- 
tion, now Anticosti. Toa bay north of Anticosti Cartier 
gave the name of St. Lawrence—a name destined soon 
to spread not only to the gulf he had just traversed, but 
also to the great river in whose channel he now found 
himseif. Continuing up the river, which Cartier learned 
from his kidnapped Indians to call ‘‘the great river of 
Canada,” the explorers entered the austere portals of the 
Saguenay and floated with awe upon the somber waters 
of that gigantic trough. Here they met Indians in 
birch-bark canoes, with whom they communicated 
through their guides. Not delaying to explore the 
Saguenay, they resumed their journey up the main 
stream, rounded an island rich in hazels, which they 
called Isle au Coudres, passed the beetling shoulder of 
Cape Tourmenie and came to a spacious green island so 
abounding in wild vines that the delighted voyagers 
called it the Isle of Bacchus. Here they cast anchor. 
Presently from every cove and inlet came gliding the 
noiseless yellow birchen craft of the natives. Distrust- 
ful at first, the savages were quickly conciliated, and 
thronged with marveling admiration about the white 
men and their strange ships. 

Above the island the shores contracted sharply, and 
the river forced its way between towering battlements of 
gray rock stained with red. On the northern shore the 
hights broke off abruptly, forming that majestic pro- 
montory now crowned by the citadel of Quebec. Here 
were huddled the wigwams of Stadacona, the savage 
metropolis of that region; and here Donnacona, the 
ruling chief, who had visited Cartier at his first anchor- 
age on the Isle of Bacchus, extended to the strangers a 
barbarous but ardent hospitality, Under the shadow of 
the cape a small river emptied itself quietly, and in its 
mouth the Frenchmen found safe harborage for their 
ships. 

The Indians were all friendship ; but to Cartier’s design 
of ascending the river they offered a vehement opposi- 
tion. Argument and entreaty failing to dissuade the 
obstinate stranger, they tried to work upon his fears. A 
clever masquerade was prepared, and the Frenchmen, 
leaning over the sides of their vessels, watched with 
amused p2rplexity what seemed to be three demons 
who drifted slowly past them in a canoe. These were 
medicine men, adorned with monstrous horns, their faces 
blackened, their eyes glaring with hideous fixity upon 
thestrangers. The chief demon yelled a fierce harangue 
till the canoe had floated some distance down the current, 
then all three paddled ashore, fell down as if dead and 
were carried with clamor into a sheltering thicket. 
Thence presently issued Cartier’s two savage interpreters, 
who explained that the god Coudouagaoy had sent three 
messengers to warn the rash white men from their pur- 
pose. Dreadful calamities of storm and frost were pre- 
dicted for them ; but Cartier derided the mummery and 
went on up the river. He took the smallest of his ships, 
two boats and a numerous following. The further he 
advanced the fairer grew the prospect, the more fertile 
seemed the soil ; and the natives were every where friend- 
ly. In the shallow expanse of Lake St. Peter he ran his 
vessel aground, but with his boats he pushed on un- 
daunted. On the second of October he reached the 
lovely island with its guardian mount, deep in whose 
green recesses hid the town of Hochelaga. 

The voyagers were welcomed to the shore by throngs 
of dancing Indians, who overwhelmed them with gifts 
of fish and fruit andcorn. On the following morning, 
led by their delighted hosts, they marched through the 
woods by a well-traveled path, tili they came out upon 
an expanse of maize-fields, in the midst of which, against 
the foot of the mountain, rose the triple palisades of 
Hochelaga. These palisades were built with galleries 
along the inside, where heaps of stones were stored for 
pucposes of defense. Hochelaga was a good specimen of 
the Haron-Iroquois town, It consisted of half a hundred 
large dwellings, one hundred and fifty feet long by forty 
or forty-five feet wide, built of poles and covered with 
sheets of bark. Down the long, unpartitioned center 
ran a row of fires, and around each smoky hearth gath- 
ered a family. In the middle of the town was an open 
square, wherein the tribe held its councils. Here the 
Frenchmen were received with joyous reverence, as if 
they had been half divine. The adoring excitement grew 
as Cartier scattered on all sides his presents—knives, 
beads, rings, and little sacred images of pewter. The 
head chief of the tribe, a paralytic and helpless old man, 
was brought before Cartier on a mat to be cured of his 
sickness. Cartier was somewhat embarrassed by such 
faith ; but he treated his unexpected patient as best he 
could with a prayer for his soul as well as fer his body, 
touched him, and sent him away happy if not healed. 
Then came all the sick and infirm of the tribe to be 
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" treated in like manner. This done, Cartier withdrew 
himself and his little band from the grateful attentions 
of their hosts, and set out for the mountain. The In- 
dians guided them to its summit; and with exulting 
eyes Cartier looked out across the luxuriant forest, al- 
ready flaming in scarlet and amber under the touch of 
the early frosts. The mountain he called Mount Royal ; 
and where his eyes then rested so well content sits now 
the queenly city of Montreal. 

From Hochelaga Cartier hastened back to Stadacona, 
built a fort on the shore by the ships, and made ready 
for the winter. He knew not what to make ready for, 
however ; and before the little colony was half prepared 
the violence of the season broke upon them, such cold 
and such storms as they had little dreamed of. It 
seemed to them as if the world could nevermore emerge 
from the snows which overwhelmed it. Soon a malig- 
nant scurvy broke out among them, and they knew not 
how to combat it by diet or medicine, Out of theircom- 
pany of one hundred and ten men, twenty-five died, and 
all the rest but three or four tottered on the brink of the 

rave. To hide the weakness of the garrison, Cartier 
made those who were strong enough pound on the walls 
with hammers, that the savages might think there were 
vigor and activity within. But the savages themselves 
were sore beset with the same plague, and could give 
little heed tothe strangers. At last Cartier learned from 
an Indian that the disease might be cured by a decoction 
of a certain evergreen, which he called ameda (probably 
a spruce or arbor vitz), and this remedy the Frenchmen 
tried at once. They tried it with such desperate eager- 
ness that in six days they consumed a good sized tree ; 
and it proved so efficacious that the disease was stayed, 
and the invalids rose swiftly back to health. 

When spring released the ships and brought cheer 
again to theexiles, Cartier made ready for the return to 
France. First, having heard from the Indians glowing 
tales of gold, silver, red copper, rubies, and a race of 
one-legged men to be found in the interior country, he 
resolved that he would have witnesses to corroborate 
his story. Luring the hospitable Donnacona and four 
lesser chiefs into an ambush, he imprisoned them in the 
ships. The Indians were told that their chiefs were going 
away of their own free will, being eager to meet the 
French king and view all the wonders beyond sea. 
Then, having erected onthe shore another thirty-foot 
cross with the fleur-de-lis, Cartier, on the sixteenth day 
of May, turned his prows toward France, On the six- 
teenth of June, 1536, he furled his storm-rent sails once 
more beneath the ramparts of St. Malo. 

In this same spring, while Cartier was yet icebound 
under Stadacona, the light of history flashes for a mo- 
ment upon the coast of Newfoundland. Two ships were 
sent out from London to America on a fishing venture. 
After cruising about the Gulf of St. Lawrence they fell 
short of provisions, and entered a harbor on the west 
shore of the island. Finding the natives too timorous 
to traffic with them, they were soon in peril of starva- 
tion; but from this strait they were relieved by the 
timely arrival of « French trading ship well laden with 
stores. Tho France and England were then at peace, 
the French ship was promptly seized. It was a time 
and place not conducive to ceremony. The injured 
Frenchmen made complaint to the English King, our 
eighth Henry. That robust monarch decided that the 
piracy of his subjects was justified by the pressing 
nature of their needs; but he repaid the unfortunate 
Frenchmen’s losses out of his own pocket. 

For the next few years the French King, the incon- 
stant Francis, was too much occupied in defending his 
domains at home to think much of extending them 
abroad His great rival, Charles V of Spain, was press- 
ing him with fierce hostility. At length came peace ; 
and, as Francis recovered breath and looked about him, 
his eyes were once more turned upon Canada. The 
Sieur de Roberval, a nobleman of Picardy, was made 
Governor of Canada and all the surrounding regions ; 
and Cartier, under him, was appointed Captain-General. 
Donnacona and his fellow-captives had died meanwhile, 
and Cartier showed a natural reluctance to revisit the 
spot where he had so cruelly returned the kindness of 
his hosts ; but at length he consented. With five ships, 
a great company of followers, and stock and implements 
for founding a colony, he left St. Malo on the 
twenty-third of May, 1541. De Roberval stayed 
behind, intending to follow close upon his heels 
with additional ships and supplies. The voyage 
proved a stormy one. At Newfoundland, where 
de Roberval was to overtake him, Cartier lingered till 
his patience was outworn ; then, resuming his journey, 
he crossed the gulf, and on the twenty-third of August 
he came under the stern front cf Stadacona’s Cape. In 
great numbers, but not with their old joyous welcome, 
the Indians crowded about him. Cartier confessed to 
them that Donnacona was dead, but he declared that the 

“other chiefs had married in France, and were living in 

such splendor that they could not be persuaded to 

return. This tale the Indians pretended to believe; but 

Cartier felt that they were merely covering up a fire of 

hate which would flame out at the first opportunity of 

revenge. He forsook uneasily his old anchorage in the 

St. Charles then called the St. Croix), and moved fur- 

ther up the St. Lawrence to Cape Rouge. Here he 

watched in vain foa de Roverval’s expected sails, Send- 
ing back two of his ships with tidings to France, he es- 
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tablished his colony in a fortified post which he called 
Charlesbourg Royal. Here he passed an anxious tho 
not a disastrous winter. In the spring, discouraged ap- 
parently by de Roberval’s continued absence and by the 
sullen enmity of the Indians, he gathered the colony 
back into his ships, bade an ungrateful farewell to the 
frowning hight of Stadacona, and fled away for France. 
Eatering the harbor of St. John’s, Newfoundland, in the 
early part of June, he found there the, belated Roberval 
with his fleet, a year behind his engagement. The fiery 
Viceroy ordered his Captain-General back to his post ; 
but Cartier slipped out of the harbor in the night, and 
made his best haste homeward. In his native St. Malo, 
or in his neighboring manor house of Limoilou, Cartier 
settled down to a life of civil ease, content with the 
patent of nobility which his voyages had won for him. 
WINDSOR, NOVA SCOTIA. 


A NEW PURPLE CODEX. 


BY PROF, ALBERT L. LONG, D.D. 











On the twenty-ninth of Juae, 1892, a young Cappado- 
cian Greek placed in my hands for inspection a single vel- 
lum leaf of an ancient manuscript of the Gospels. I 
asked if the volume out of which the leaf was taken was 
for sale. The reply was that the volume was the prop- 
erty of a village community in the district of Cesarea. 
The parish being very poor some of their leading men 
had thought they might realize a good price upon this 
old book which had been in the parish church for many 
years, and with the proceeds support a village school. I 
requested him to let me keep the leaf two or three days 
for examination, to which he readily consented. 

I made a careful photograph of both sides of the sam- 
ple leaf, wrote out my notes of measurements, etc., and 
waited with the utmost eagerness the return of the young 
man. He cawe, and I at once, with ill-concealed anx- 
iety, asked if he were authorized to sell. He frankly 
admitted that he was only authorized to get from me an 
offer. He assured me also that the leaf had been shown 
to noone else, This statement I had afterward reason 
to believe was not true. 

It is not necessary for me to give here the details of 
the negotiations, or more properly *‘ bargaining,” which 
began from that hour and which were interrupted by 
cholera quarantive and by the insecurity of the country, 
but during all the time occupied a large share of my 
thoughts by day and dreams by night. All seemed to be 
going on well, and I thought that a mutually satisfac- 
tory agreement had really been arrived at, when only 
a short time ago I learned, to my intense disappoint- 
ment, that the prize had been carried off by an august 
competitor whose word just now, it would be fair to 
say, is the most powerful both in Europe and in Asia. 

The following, taken from my notes made at the time 
of my examination of that sample leaf, will, I think, 
sufficiently account for my ardent desire to obtain, if 
possible, for some library in my own country the pos- 
session of the treasure in question. 

The leaf is from a volume said to contain 184 or 186 
folios. It is of the finest and thinnest kind of vellum 
(in fact, as thin as what is called ‘‘ gold beaters’ skin,” 
or bandruche, used in making balloons for physical 
experimentation), This vellum is of a dark reddish- 
purple color. 

Tne size of the folio is 32426 centimeters; size of the 
text 22x10 centimeters, in two columns of 16 lines each, 
with spaces between the lines equal to hight of the 
letters, 6 millimeters. 

The letters are square, upright uncials in silver, with 
the abbreviations of sacred names in gold. The average 
number of letters in a line is ten, and the added letters 
at the end of the line are small uncials of the same type 
as the other letters. There are no capital letters, but 
initials are simply set out one space to the left, 

There is no space between words or clauses, and no 
punctuation save an occasional triangular mark on a 
level with the top of the final letter of a word. A simi- 
lar mark, possibly not from first-hand, is, in a few 
cases, used as a breathing, and in one instance in 
this leaf it appears as an acute accent. Initial iota 
has two dots, and initial upsilon one dot. Upsilon 
and rho extend below the line, and the lower 
extremity is beveled off. The horizontal stroke for 
added 7 over last letter in a line is used in these two 
pages seven times, while thecontraction for ai attached 
to the bottom of letter k is only used once. 

As the middle of the top part of the recto of this folio is 
the number 197 writtea in arecent hand, and on the verso 
the number 198. Over the page number 197 stands =I 
for chapter 63, and in small uncials the title ‘‘ Concern- 
ing the Rich Man who Asked a Question, ” 7’ exepwryoavrog 
dove’, The so-called Ammonian Sections and Eusebian 
Canons in these two pages aregiven thus: Luke 18 : 15, 

26; Luke 18: 17, 1"; Luke 18: 18, =; Luke 18 : 22,2 5 
Luke 18 : 23, = . Thetwo pages contain the text of 
Luke 18 14, beginning with rarecwwityoe [rac 0 de tari, 
and ending with verse 23 tepcAurog eyevero], 

The following itacisms occur: tarivwy for tarewvor, 
agerat for agete, and Awe: for Aectex, As to variants we 
have in the 15th v., exeriugoav; 16th v., toocxadecapevoc ; 
17th v., auyv yap; 18th v., exypwrqoev; 19th v., Te we Aeyese 
ayavov; 2th v., pevdopaprupys; 2st v., xavra ravra; 22d 
v., axovoas de tavra; 22d v,, doc mrwxoic ; 23d V., eyevero, 
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From the above data I could come to no other conclu- 
sion than this, that the old volume in the keeping of 
ignorant villagers and liable to he destroyed by fire or 
by rats, or to be carried off by brigands, or to be grad- 
ually stolen, leaf by leaf, so as to be used as a charm by 
ignorant people, is a valuable codex of the holy Gospels 
not later than the sixth century. I consider it, also, very 
probable that it will prove to be the original from which 
the 45 ff., known as Codex N Purpureus, have been 
stolen. Those six leaves in the Vatican, the four in the 
British Museum and the two in the Imperial Library in 
Vienna, which were collated by Tischendorf, were de. 
clared by him to be parts of one volume. Upon the tes- 
timony of Sakellarion he added to them the thirty-three 
leaves found at Patmos and called the whole codex N 
Purpureus. The resting place of this old volume for 
very many years having been near Cesarea, Cappadocia, 
it can very easily be the source from which those torty-five 
leaves were carried off. The question can easily be set- 
tled. If the contents of Codex N are found also in thig 
volume, then we have not the original of Codex N, but 
we have a new Purple Codex of the same age, if not, 
indeed, older. 

I wiJl only add that through the liberality of Mr. J. S, 
Kennedy, of New York, I had been enabled to offer for 
this precious volume a large sum proportionately far ex- 
ceeding that paid for the great Sinaitic manuscript, and 
until one month ago I was confidently expecting its de- 
livery tome. I did not then know who my competitor 
was, but I can fully understand how the owrers of the 
One treasure would insist upon having the other to place 
alongside of it. If the same liberality is shown with 
this small codex which was shown in the publication of 
the great Tischendorf manuscript the respectful thanks 
of all lovers of the sacred Word will be due to His Im- 
perial Majesty the Czar of Russia as the august patron 
of the science of Biblical Criticism. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 





THERE is much talk of the early adjournment of Con- 
gress, some people fixing the time as soon as the middle 
of May. The general impression is that, by the first of 
June the statesmen will turn their backs on the National 
Capital and their faces to the national c»nventivns, 
thereby gaining a little time to set the ball rolling for 
the nominations at St. Louis and Chicago. It has been 
said quite frequently that this is a ‘‘ do-nothing Con- 
gress.” It is true, no important legislation has been 
accomplished. But so far as the House of Representa- 
tives is one-half of Congress, it is true that in no former 
session have its actions been so prompt on measures of 
legislation. It bas beef notably free from all dilatory 
and filibustering tactics, and every bill of importance in 
the line of legislation brought before the House has been 
passed without delay, but only to be blocked in the 
Senate. There is the rub. It is the Senate that has 
been playing at legislation all this session. One has 
only to contrast the treatment of the Tariff and Bond 
bills by the House and Senate to realize very forcibly 
how readily, without loss of time, the House came right 
up tothe “‘scratch,” and how the Senate did nothing at 
all except to kill time by wordy speeches. Probably 
there has never been a Congress when the Senate 
showed to such conspicuous advantage as a time-killer 
as in the present session. The House in its best days of 
doing nothing never succeeded better than the Senate in 
the Du Pont election case. Of course nobody expects 
Mr. Du Pont to be seated this session, but the speeches 
will go on at intervals to the end of the session ; not that 
thereis anything more to say about it, but because it is 
useful as a ‘‘ blocker” in the way of other measures. 
As for resolutions, no end of them have been introduced 
and some passed. The most important, the Armenian 
and Cuban, were handled by the House promptly, but 
were slow in the Senate, tho tinally getting through. 

Some recent gossip in political, perhaps I should say 
official circles, is that the President’s appointment of 
General Fitz-Hugh Lee to be Consul-General at Havana, 
is not likely to bring about the desired Southern good- 
will toward the Administration. The Virginia Senators 
were not consulted by the President, tho that would be 
overlooked had the Senators been consulted in the ap- 
pointment of General Lee’s successor to the office of 
Internal Revenue Collector of the Sixth District of Vir- 
ginia. It is something of a family affair, as Mr. Fowle 
whom the President has appointed, is a tirst cousin of 
General Lee’s wife, tho the relationship would not be 
objectionable, if Mr. Fowle himself were not objection- 
able. The Virginia Senators do not approve of Mr 
Fowle, and itis by no means certain that they will not 
antagonize his confirmation. They say the President 
ignored them, also the Representative, Mr. Swanson, 0 
whose district the collector is located. It would not be 
surprising if the offended Virginians rallied considerable 
support among other Democratic Senators, who would 
not be averse to teaching the President a lesson in regard 
to making appointments without their approval. It 
will be remembered that other Senators have worked 
against the confirmation of nominations, with fairly 
good success—notably Senator Hill and Senator 
Murphy of New York, Senator Daniel of Virginia, 
and General Lee are warm friends, and wér 
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comrades in the Army of Northern Virginia, com- 
manded by Gen. Robert E, Lee, Fitz-Hugh Lee’s 
Uncle. Sending General Lee to Cuba, therefore, weuld 
please Senator Daniel, eve1 tho he was not consulted in 
the appointment. Senator Martin, however, is quite at 
odds with General Lee, who was his opponent for the 
Senate, and who was defeated by Mr. Martin on a very 
small majority. Those who are outside of Virginia 
politics say the appointment of General Lee is a move to 
make friends for the Administration in the South, but 
at the same time regard it as a good appointment, for 
several reasons. In the first place, the impression abroad, 
in Great Britain and Spain, that in the event of war 
with either of those countries the South would not have 
the same feeling of loyalty to the United States that 
the North has, must vanish before the appointment of 
one of the most prominent Confederates, and one of the 
last to give up the “ Lost Cause.” To send General Lee 
to Cuba at this time is to trust him with a delicate dip- 
lomatic mission, and to acknowledge not ‘only his pecul- 
iar fitness, but to repose the greatest possible confidence 
in his loyalty. If the President has found in General 
Lee just.the right man to originate a Cuban policy for 
his Administration, and at the same time wins the 
friendship of the South, nobody can deny that he has 
been far-seeing and clever enough to kill two birds with 
one stone. 

Senator Morrill’s birthday party, marking his eighty- 
sixth year, was a happy occasion for his family and 
many friends. It was the more delightful all around be- 
cause of the venerable statesman’s good health, appar- 
ently as vigorous as at any time in the past dozen years. 
One felt more like congratulating him on being eighty- 
six years young, rather than eighty-six years old. Sen- 
ator Morrill draws the line at birthday gifts; but he can- 
not prevent his friends and admirers from sending 
flowers to grace the occasion, and in such profusion 
that the Morrill house is like a flower garden for a whole 
week afterward. There were rare orchids from friend; 
in Vermont, and roses from other friends in Boston, and 
from Washington people such a wealth of lilies, roses, 
violets and pansies as one seldom or never sees at any 
party except Mr. Morrill’s birthday. Neither can the 
Senator prevent his friends from *‘ dropping into poetry,” 
to give expression to good wishes. Horatio King has 
sent every year, for twelve years, his gift in a poem, fol- 
lowing in person as a guest to eraphasize in verbal prose 
his congratulations, This year the Rev. Dr. Sunderland 
added some felicitous verse. Letters and telegrams 
came from East and West—one from a far-away friend 
near the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, who flashed over 
tbe wires: ‘* Birthday greetings from the Rckies to the 
Green Mountains.” While forming new friendships from 
year to year Senator and Mrs. Morrill, in a singu 
larly beautiful way, have held to old friendships. 
Many of the birthday messages. were from the 
children or grandchildrea of early friends, the remem- 
b ance affectionately carried down through the genera- 
tions. There were letters from Senator Morrill’s old 
colleague, Senator Edmunds, and Edward J. Phelps, 
Professor Newcomb, and others, all literary gems, to ssy 
nothing of the sentiment. Senator Morrill’s house is not 
one of the great houses, in the meaning of splendor and 
esthetic luxury of recently constructed modern palaces 
in Washington ; but it is a beautiful home, with a re- 
fined, gracious hospitality, where the host and hostess 
have the charm of an old-fashioned curtezy, which is 
becoming more rare with the changes of shifting official 
society. 

At his last renomination Senator Morrill told his Ver- 
mont friends they were taking a risk on a man of his 
age, reminding them of what his age would be at the 
end of another six years, saying he would step aside for 
the choice of a younger man. Their answer was that his 
experience alone would be more valuable to Vermont 
than the work of a new, tho younger man; in other 
words, it was their desire that their Senator, who had 
served his State and country so long and faithfully, 
should die in the harness. Less than seven modest lines 
give the biographical sketch in the ‘‘ Congressional Di- 
rectory ” of the man in the Senate, oldest in years and in 
service—a continuous Congressional service of forty-one 
years. In these brief lines Senator Morrill mentions his 
common school and academic education, followed by the 
business of a merchant, and afterward agricultural pur- 
suits, the Congresses in which he was a Member of the 
House of Representatives, and the date of entering the 
Senate. That is all. But aservice so long, and, from 
first to last, so high and honorable and useful to his 
country, speaks for itself. Words can neither add to 
nor take from the fame of a careerso completely rounded 
as the public and private life of Senator Morrill, 

Mr. Morrill entered the House of R2presentatives in 
1855, as a member of the Thirty-fourth Congress, After 
4 service of twelve years he stepped from the House to 
the Senate, in March, 1867. With the close of his pres- 
ent term, March, 1897, the Vermont Senator will have 
been in the Senate just thirty years. Senator Morrill’s 
record is that of a conscientious, steady, clear-headed, 
systematic worker—always prompt and decisive, never 
hasty in speech or action—a forceful figure in National 
Legislation. His evenness of temperament and charac- 
ter is rare among men. He is not aggressive ; therefore, 
With hosts of the most loyal friends, be has not anenemy 
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in the world. Senator Morrill has accomplished nothing 
by aggression, but every thing by quiet, unyielding firm- 
ness, never-ceasing persistence, op imis'ic patience, and, 
above all, honesty of purpose and faith in the 


m2asures he advocates. An example of his 
predominent traits of persistence and _ rock-like 
firmress, is the New Library of Congress. It 


his taken twenty years of persistent effort—the never- 
give-up temerity of purpose—to make this maguificent 
| nilding an accomplished fact, now growing day by day, 
before his eyes, *‘ a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
Ose wonders if there will not be somewhere alittle niche 
set aside for a bust of the venerable statesman who led 
the thought and realization of the great work. It would 
be in keeping with the sentiment taking expression in 
the agricultural colleges throughout the country, where 
busts of marble or bronz3 are being placed to com- 
memorate? the author of tho bill establishing these col- 
l-ges. 1t was during his first year in the House that 
Mr. Morrill framed and pushed through the bill, creating 
the system of S'ate Agricultural Colleges on land grant 
endowments. President Buchanan vetoed the bill, but 
Mr. Morrill beld on toit, and brought it forward again 
early in President Lincoln’s Administration, and with 
Mr. Lincoln’s signature it became a law, by which to- 
day every State in the Union has one of these colleges 
with an annual revenue from land grants of $22,000. 

Senator Morrill’s greatest prominence in legislation is 
on the Tariff, with which he has been closely identified 
ever since he entered Congress. He framed and secured 
the passage of the Tariff bill in 1861, known as the 
Morrill Tariff. Its great feature was Protection princi- 
ples through specific duties, originating the radical 
change from ad valorem duties. Thirty-five years ago 
to criginate and succersfully carry out such Protection 
principles, created more of a stir in its importance than 
the later McKinley Tariff. Too mindful of his duty to 
his State, Senator Morrill’s breadth and patriotism have 
made him a conspicuous leader in all things tending to 
the progress and improvement of the National Capita), 
as a city in which the whole people have a common 
interest and a common pride. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 








As the train rolls into Washington the old primacy of 
the Capitol dome is disputed by a gilded dome rising from 
avast white granite building. So near is the new archi- 
tectural feature that perspective lends undue prominence, 
and one is disturbed that the classic dignity of that most 
beautifal of civic buildings, the Capitol, should be lessened 
by its neighborhood. But it is from one side only that 
the dome, which is comparatively low and flat, rising up »n 
an octagonal base at the intersection of the central pavil- 
ions of the Liorary, can make this unfortunately aggres- 
sive appearance; and one soon congratulates himself if a 
minor dome was to be (and what violations of good taste 
have not been perpetrated in the public buildings ?) that it 
emphasizes the importance of the building which holds 
the heritage of the ages at the call of our nation’s repre- 
sentatives, rather than tht of the Pension Office, for 
instance. 

The outside of the building suggests at once the Grand 
Opera of Paris in the fagade of its central pavilion, and 
the new Reichstag building in its general appearance, only 
it isnot so overloaded with ornament as the latter, the 
screens uniting the angle with the central pavilion being 
very plain. The ground plan is an excellent one for the 
purpose of the building, which is about 470 feet long ard 
340 feet deep, consisting of angle and central pavilions— 
roughly speaking like a square with its diameters inter- 
secting under the great dome which is the readiog room, 
giving two hundred and fifty readers a space of four feet 
each on the floor. The book-stacks occupy three arms of 
the intersecting diameters, and the fourth is filied by the 
grand entrance hall and staircases, There is shelf-room 
now for twice the present library of 700,000 volumes ; and 
if all the available space were utilized, as it is supposed it 
may be at the end of a hundred and fifty years, there will 
be room for 4,500,000 books. The book shelving is made of 
bars of rolled steel finished with a coating of magnetic 
oxide, rendering them perfectlysmooth. The floors are of 
white marble, with air spaces next the stacks, which may 
be utilized by attendants in calling from one stack floor 
to another, and which will allow the circulation of air to 
overcome two of the natural foes of books—damp and heat. 
The others, smoke, gas and dust, are minimized by putting 
the engine house at the rear of the building. The stacks 
are flooded with light, and the whole arrangement is ideal 
from the librarian’s point of view. 

The interior of the building proper, with all its rooms 
for various classes of readers and of books, is as good an 
exponent of American art as could well be made. In 
truth, what will make this building the Mecca of students 
of art for the next year is the fact that no less than forty- 
five of our most eminent painters and sculptors have re- 
ceived commissions from its decoration. 

Another interesting feature, appealing this time to the 
inward eye, is the fact that this building is honestly, capa- 
bly and intelligently built within the original estimate. 
There are one or two public buildings elsewhere of which 
this is true; the contractors for the City Hall in Baltimore 
turned back a considerable sum into the city treasury, and 
the attention of the stranger is still called to that fact asa 
matter for wonder and comment. 

Let us briefly sketch the history of the Congressional 
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Library building. In 1872 Mr. Spofford, Librarian to Con- 
gress, called attention to the painful shifts to which he 
was sujected in finding storage for nis books—increasing 
now at the rate of 25,000 per annum. Mr. Smithmeyer, a 
‘*man-about town,” educated professionally as an archi- 
tect, a man of original ideas even if they were at times 
somewhat visionary, bent himself to the mood of the Con- 
gressional Committee then appointed, and tried to sketch 
plans of varying styles of architecture, Gothic, Roman- 
esque, etc.,in tura. Finally, after a long debate over the 
site, Congress passed an act in ’86 adopting, without com- 
petition, the so called ‘“‘ 3mithmeyer plans,” in which Mr. 
Pelz, Mr. Smithmeyer’s partner, had aided. They were of 
the Italian Rennaissance style, but neither cost nor details 
were given. The site was determined, the foundations 
laid, and things went on until ’88, when the commission 
in charge and all that had been done was dismissed 
by an act of Congress, and General Casey asked to 
take charge and tv make plans at a fixed limit of 
expense. General Casey was asked, not because he had 
just become Chief Engineer of the Army but because he 
was General Casey, who had always proved himself equal 
to great emergencies and responsibilities—such as taking 
the War and Navy building, saving two or three million 
dollars in its erection and completing it in a definite time ; 
putting a better foundation under the Washington monu- 
meat, and completing triumphautly what had threatened 
to be a failure, etc, 

As engineer and superintendent of the building, Mr. 
Bernard R. Green was associated with him from the be- 
ginning, and Congress showed one of its fine gleams of 
sanity in placing him in control when the nation lost, in 
General Casey, a man and a patriot whom our Govern- 
mental peculiarities could not undermine, enervate nor 
affurd to lose, 

Mr. Pelz who had worked on the original drawings was 
employed for the architectural designing of the building ; 
but it was found better to substituteanother architect for 
the greater part of the interior finish and the ornamental 
work. Mr. Peiz’s employment ceased in 1892, and Mr. 
Edward P. Casey, a son of General Casey, who had jast 
returned from his studies abroad, was given two rooms to 
work out, with such success that he was made consulting 
architect for the remainder of the work. 

It is to his broad culture that we owe the representative 
character of the mural decorations. Only a fractioa of 
them arein place. The floors have not yet received the 
epidermis of mosaic, and show imbedded in the concrete the 
arteries of wires and pipings—and there are wildernesses of 
scaffoldings, especially leading away up to the lantern of 
the dome, where at a hight of one hundred and twenty-five 
feet, Mr. Blashfield is working. His “ collar” encircling 
the opening of the dome is finished—the winged nations 
typifying various phases of civilization. Tne coloring is 
very soft, lavenders and greens predominating, and the 
drawing is powerful and refined. Mr. Biashfield has a 
way of filling space with coherent and harmonious masses 
which none of his competitors in Chicago seemed to ap- 
proach, and itis fitting that his scholarly work should have 
such prominence. In the very circlet of the lantern will be 
a figure of Ambition by Mr. Dodge. 

The decorating of the southwest pavilion is complete, 
Mr. Maynard’s allegorical paintings of Music, Art, Liter- 
ature and Science, alternating with great marble medal- 
lion reliefs of the Four Seasons, by Mr. Bela S. Pratt. Mr. 
Maynard’s figures have stiff necks, and their expressions 
are perky and the heads spotty in the decorative effect. 
Mr. Pratt is a young man, and it is gratifying to trace 
progress through the comparatively clumsy composition 
of his ‘‘ Autumn” to the repose of his ‘*‘ Winter.’’ Noth- 
ing about the building gives more unalloyed pleasure than 
Mr. Pratt’s six spandrels about the triple arched grand 
portal. They are thoughtful and thought-inspiring, gra- 
cious and graceful, and one feels a debt of gratitude for 
his sincere work. Mr. Vedder’s lanets, now in place in 
the vestibule to the rotunda, look much better than when 
seen in New York, “Justice” being quite agreeable in 
color, as wellas fine in form and composition. Messrs. 
Thayer, Cox, Dielman, Picrce, Alexander, McEwen, Sim- 
mons, Guthrez, Melchers, H. O. Walker and Shirlaw are 
among those preparing frescoes or mosaics. 

Much of Mr. Martiny’s work upon the grand staircase is 
in place, and almost all of the exterior sculpture, includ- 
ing Mr. Ruckstuhl’s,Mr.Hartley’s and Mr, Adams’s busts 
for the Central Pavilion. The Senators’ reading room 
was the first room undertaken by Mr. Casey; it is paneled 
in ouk, with very beautiful inlay of Jight wood; and the 
oak carvings of foliated maidens over the door, arein Mr. 
Adams’s happiest vein and Gallic fantasy. His boys over 
the fireplace in Sfenra marble in this room, and the two 
conceptions of Minerva, which are repeated about the 
grand entrance hall, wita drapery which reminds one of 
the best Greek period, are allin place. Some of the other 
sculptors whose work will appear in the building are 
Messrs. Warner and MacMonnies—who are designing the 
bronze doors as well as important sculptures for the inte- 
rior—Messrs. Niehaus, Donoghue, Augustus and Louis 
St. Gaudens, Baur, Bartlett, Dallin, D. C. French, Edward 
C. Potter, Flanagan, J. Q. A. Ward, Barnard, and E. H. 
Perry. For the rest of the sculptured ornament, the 
beautifully cut and varied capitals, rosets, etc., the 
architects’ suggestion and the fertile fancy of the chief of 
the modelers are mainly responsible; and Mr. Gurnsey is 
decorating the entire interior in color. 

Imagine yourself entering the library. You pass from 
the formal garden by stairways over a fountain to the 
platform—from which the entrance pavilion rises with its 
wealth of columns and sculpture—into the hall of honor 
with the Minerva figures, a pillared colonnade about the 
second story, and Martiny’s sculptures on the staircase. 
Under Mr. Vedder’s lunets one passes into that great and 
finely proportioned reading room, with its great columns 
and piers towering far above to be crowned by statues, 
while the eye goes up the coffered dome-interior to the 
frescoes by Messrs, Blashfield and Dodge. Imagine the 
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readers who will pass these portals in the hundred and fifty 
years for which this building is designed to be of use, and 
think whether it is not worth while for national architec- 
ture to be put by some means into competent hands ; for it 
is not probable that this happy accident of good building 
can often repeat itself. And this even is not what it might 
have been—the practiced eye discerns structural mistakes, 
and often the ornament seems more applied than agrowth, 
owing to original errors of design which cannot be entire- 
ly overcome. 
New York Crry. 


School and College. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND THE SCHOOLS. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 


THE Church of England secures two distinct and impor- 
tant advantages under the Education bill now before Par- 
liament. The first of these is in connection with its ele- 
mentary day schools; the second concerns the Board 
schools, which are under public control and maintained 
entirely at the expense of the taxpayers. Under the com- 
mon school system, which has grown up since the thirties 
and which was overhauled and extended by the Liberals in 
1870, the Church of England has now complete local con- 
trol of schools in which nearly two million children are 
being educated. Four-fifths of the annual cost of main- 
taining these schools comes from the Imperial Treasury ; 
but the only public control is that exercised from the Edu- 
cation Department in London, whose inspectors visit the 
schools once or twice a year. The Church owns theschool 
houses; its friends raise insubscriptions each year thediffer- 
ence between the Government grants and the total cost 
of maintaining the schools; and for the use of its premises 
and these comparatively small subscriptions, the Church 
is allowed, through its clergymen, to manage the schools, 
to appoint teachers exclusively from its own adherents, and 
to teach its tenets and its catechism. 

Of recent years the Church has found the raising of sub- 
scriptions increasingly burdensome; and, while it was 
unwilling that any Church school should be replaced by a 
school under a Board, it was not disposed to concede any of 
the loeal controlin return for further grants from the 
Government ; the Church, in short, demanded more 
money from the State, without taking the local taxpayers 
any further into partnershipin the schools. If the bill 
now under consideration becomes law, this demand will be 
met almost to the full. Underit the Church may obtain 
four shillings a year more in respect of all the children in 
its schools, and will lose little of its hold on the manage- 
ment. There is to be some measure of outside control, 
but it will come in the same shape of school managers, not 
elected by the taxpayers, but appointed by the county 
council. Henceforward the county council, which hitherto 
has had nothing to do with elementary education, is to be 
the paramount educational body in the county. Its officers 
are to inspect the schools; the council is to disburse the 
large grants from the Imperial . Treasury, to nominate 
half the members of the school boards in the rural par- 
ishes, and to appoint a certain number of the managers of 
the Church schools in the non-school board districts. 

The county councils are elected ou a popular franchise, 
they are not as exclusive and as Tory as the old county 
benches of magistrates, who, up to 1888, governed the 
counties ; but the landed gentry and the Church are still 
strongly represented in all these councils, and except in 
the manufacturing counties in the North and in the Mid- 
lands where Dis-enters are numerous, the interests of the 
Church of England and of the Caurch schools will be ade- 
quately conserved by the county councils, It was impos- 
sible for the Salisbury Government to give the Church 
further large grants for education without setting up some 
system of local control. If, however, the bishops them- 
selves had drawa up the bill they could not have devised a 
scheme which would have interfered less with the long- 
established and hitherto absolute control of the clergymen 
than is done by the bill now being piloted through the 
House of Commons by Sir John E. Gorst, une of the Min- 
isters of Education. 

The new four-shilling grant which is the central point of 
the financial provisions of the bill, together with a reform 
in the mode of paying the old grants from the Treasury, a 
reform also made solely in the interests of the Church 
schools, will set these schools on their feet again, and patch 
up a nondescript and unsatisfactory system so as to make 
it last for another twenty years. 

Had the bill gone no further than this on its ecclesiasti- 
cal side, it would have been a reactionary measure; but it 
interferes also with the Board schools and thrusts denomina- 
tional questionsinto school board politics, from which they 
have been saved in the past by what is known as the Cow- 
per-Temple clause in the Act of 1870, Under this clause, 
school boards are prohibited from permitting the teaching 
of the distinctive doctrines of any Church in their schools. 
The Bible is taught, and there are religious exercises ; but 
the teaching and the exercises have been such as to give 
neither offense nor advantage to any Protestant denomina- 
tion. If, however, the present bill becomes law, the Board 
schools will lose their non-sectarian character, and it will 
be open to a handful of parents to demand that sectarian 
teaching shall be given to their children during school 
hours. This innovation is entirely in the interests of the 
Church of England. Its clergymen are the only ones who 
can organize the parents and urge them to make their de- 
mand for this kind of teaching. 

Two or three needed reforms are made by the Dill. 
Schools under boards in poor and thinly populated dis- 
tricts are likely to be improved by some of its provisions, 
The age at which children can leave school for work is also 
advanced from eleven to twelve; but these are minor im- 
provements, and are greatly overshadowed by the reaction- 
ary and sacerdotal character of the bill. 

FARMINGTON, CONN. 
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Sanitary. 


IN a recent valuable “Compendium of Legal Medicine,” 
Mr. William B. Hornblower makes some remarks on the 
apology of “insanity” for some violent acts, that commend 
themselves to the judgment of persons not at all learned 
in thelaw. He says: 


** There are some cases in which expert evidence is frequently 
given where it would seem to be wholly inappropriate. Thus in 
murder cases, the accused is very often defended on the ground 
of momentary or temporary insanity. This defense really 
amounts to little more than excusable and uncontrollable anger.’’ 
Hecites some examples where this anger might be expected 
to arise, and then continues: 


“In such cases, the jury prompted by the feeling that the 
accused was justified in the killing, by reason of the injury re- 
ceived from the deceased, readily avail themselves of the de- 
fense of temporary insanity. Yet itis manifestly absurd in such 
a case to call medical experts to prove or disprove that a man 
who is perfectly sane the moment before the act, and perfectly 
sane the moment after, can be temporarily bereft of reason by 
rage and indignation, soas to be irresponsible for his acts. This 
is in no sense a medical or scientific question, but a question of 
common sense and common experience which a judge or a jury 
are competent to decide for themselves.”’ 


Mr. Hornblower believes that the ends of justice would be 
materially furthered if a set of men specially skilled in 
mental disease—e. g., some of those attached to insane asy- 
lums—were appointed to act a; experts in all cases where 
mental soundness is involved, such experts to be paid a 
certain sum per diem, fixed by law. Such experts wouM 
not be biased by the interests of the party calling them, 
which would tend to make them independent and impar- 
tial. 





....A scientific investigation has been undertaken by 
Dr. Martin Mendelsohn concerning the effects of the use of 
the bicycle on the human organism; and in a discussion 
that followed the reading of notes on the actual experi- 
ences of different doctors in Berlin it came out that many 
professional men are using the wheel in Germany; and it 
was stated that in Copenhagen even the professors rode to 
their lectures on wheels. One speaker recommended it as 
a sport to those whose work necessitates long standing or 
sitting. They all condemned the crouching of the ‘‘ scorch- 
er,” which they are sure causes the phthisis that develops 
in cyclers. That those cell-changes called metabolism 
occur very rapidly was proved by the fact that one wheel- 
man, who had ridden 430 miles in 24 hours, had lost 13 
pounds in weight. It was conceded by all that diseased 
hearts should not be put to the strain called for in riding 
the cycle, and they were all sure that, regarded as a sport, 
it was inferior to rowing, which calls all the muscle groups 
into play aud avoids inhalation of dust; but all agreed 
that the wheel is a great economizer of time, and Dr. Ley- 
den said that wheeling as a sport and as a convenience 
ought to be discussed separately, and he would recommend 
the wheel to nervous persons as a means of strengthening 
their nerves and their character. Placzek is an enthusias- 
tic wheelman, and delivered himself as follows : 

“I consider the wheel as the best means of reducing the 
chronic cerebral congestion of brain-workers ; the best means of 
awakening in those who have become unaccustomed to bodily ex- 
ercise an inclination to work, through the practice of this form of 
activity,which quickens both soul and body; the best means when 
one would shake the dust of the great city from his feet, of 
seeking that inner communion with nature, which has become 
almost a thing unknown to the modern man.” 


....°' A green Christmas makes a fat churchyard,” runs 
back to medieval ages; but the modern master of vital 
statistics comes along, collects his figures, makes his 
deductions, and lo! the time-honored precept is shattered 
into a thousand fragments. The past winter’s record 
showed unusual mildness both in Europe and America, and 
the death-rate of London was so lowered that a firm of 
undertakers, who had been haled before Judge Bacon, said : 
‘Our occupation is almost gone, awing tothe abnormal 
mildness of the season. Why, the season is so mild that 
the death-rate is going down like wildfire, and we under- 
takers haven’t got anything to do except to make coffins 
for ourselves, which is not a profitable occupation, your 
honor.” And some one unfeelingly remarks: ‘‘ An under- 
taker ruined by a lbw death-rate is no more calculated to 
excite compassion than a fat boy with the mumps.” It 
will be an instructive comparison that can be instituted 
when the record for the cold, blowy and snowy March is 
made up, with its sharp and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, its cases of grip—many fatal—and its pneumonias. 


....-The United States are never far behind in adopting 
all really useful measures ; and we look to see sanitaria 
for the curative treatment of consumption established in 
many places. England has a few already; Berlin has a 
society whose avowed object 1s to erect suburban struc- 
tures for this purpose; Austria has a society who expect 
to erect, through private subscriptions, a hospital to re- 
ceive, from the large establishments in Vienna, such cases 
as hold out reasonable hopes of improvement; and already 
we learn of two ‘‘ Memorial ” institutions in this country 
—onein Orange, N. J.,and one pavilion of the new St. 
Luke’s at Morningside. For these let all whocompassion- 
ate suffering be grateful, for what sight is more pitiful 
than the hopeless victim of tuberculosis. 


.... The late Dr. Loomis was a high authority on the 
treatment of all varieties of catarrh and throat affections, 
and he recommended the insufflation of a few grains of 
common salt, and it proved efficacious in many cases of 
long-standing catarrh. The salt, held in the hand and 
* snuffed up,’’ causes no more inconvenience than a pinch 
of snuff ; buta still less disagreeable way is to haveastrong 
solution of salt on the dressing table, and insufflate a por- 
tion of this poured out into the hand. The medical jour- 
nals give this simple remedy, faithfully applied, credit for 
curing headaches, eye strain, toothache, ear affections, and 
even bronchial asthma. 
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Science. 


A LUMINOUS midge (Chironomus plumosus), has been 
observed in different parts of Russia, in Pomerania, Persia 
and Tarkestan, the earliest quoted notice having beep 
published over a hundred years ago. In certain places the 
shining midges were said to be so numerous as to make 
whole trees glow with their light. Unlike the glowworm, 
etc., the phosphorescence appears to be due to the presence 
within their bodies of bacteria, as the flies were very slug- 
gish and apparently sickly, tho the bacteria themselves 
were not detected. Schmidt thinks this was the cause, 
because a luminous beach shrimp (Taletrus), which seemed 
to be sick, being much more sluggish than its companions, 
was found by Giard to be infested with bacteria. Micro. 
scopic examination revealed swarms of these disease 
germs in the foot of the crustacean, while healthy, non- 
luminous shrimps, on being inoculated with the bacteria, 
became in their turn sickly and phosphorescent. 





----[n his address before the third International Zoolog- 
ical Congress, Weismann introduced a subject—Germinal 
Selection—which he maintained as a supplementary 
hypothesis to that of natural selection. By this new view 
he sought to explain the fact that useful variations appear 
to be protected from their very first appearance, so that 
when natural selection would require them, they are 
always present. The simultaneous development of har- 
monious variations of different parts of the same organism 
was at the same time elucidated in similar principles. An 
editorial comment in Nature calls attention to the fact 
that these theoretical opinions of Weismann approach 
very closely to views expressed as the result of quite dif. 
ferent series of observations on fossil vertebrates made by 
Prof. W. B. Scott and others, 


...-The small water bug (Corixa), has been stated by 
Mr. G. H. Carpenter, in Natural Science, to produce shrill, 
chirping notes. The sounds had been previously heard by 
several persons, but wo explanation had been offered be- 
yond the fact that the front legs were drawn across the 
face. On close examinations he detected, in the males only,a 
row of extremely fine pegs, or teeth, on the flattened tarsal 
joint, and it seemed evident that these form a musical 
*‘comb,” which sounds when the foot is rapidly drawn 
across the sharp edge of the face. Bruyant, in France, 
also heard Sigara, a minute ally of Coriza, emitting 
sounds, and found that it was caused by a similar comb- 
like instrument. 


....A fossil bird, represented by a piece of a bone from a 
bed of clay on Vancouver Island, is described by Cope, who 
thinks that it may have been ‘‘the largest bird of flight 
thus far known.” 








Personals. 


THE REV. JoB G. BAss, who has been chaplain of the 
Raymond Street Jail and the Kings County Penitentiary 
since he was Chaplain of the United States Army in the 
Civil War, still wears the army chaplain’s uniform, with 
the exception that the buttons on his c»at are plain black 
cloth-covered buttons, instead of the army brass He was 
recently asked why he wore his queer coat, which was 
neither civil nor yet military. Theold chaplain said: 


** Well, you see, this is the only kind of a coat that Ll can man- 
age to keep on my back. So many people come to my door who 
arein need. You kuow I am getting old now, and I have had 
two attacks of the grip. I can’t stand the winter winds asI 
once could. Even tramps usually have some choice as to the 
kind of a coat they will appear in public in. Now with this kind 
of a coat, when one of these poor fellows comes to my door and 
asks for a coat, and I begin to take this one off, the applicant at 
once begins to make some kind of an excuse for not wanting to 
rob me, and in this way [am able to keep a coat to my back. 
Then this vest, you see, is very much double-breasted. On week- 
days I wear the right side buttoned over on to the left side, and 
on Sundays I button the left side over on to the right. Thus you 
see, in this suit of clothes I have a coat that a beggar will not 
have, and a vest that is, in the one garment, at once my Sunday 
and my week-day vest. If I could find some scheme of this kind 
that would work for the trousers, how happy I should be.” 





....Siegfried Wagner, son of the great composer, is said 
to be one of the shiest of men. He recently conducted 
with great success a grand concert of the Philharmonic 
Society at Vienna. At the close, a congratulatory speech 
was addressed to him by one of the assembled musicians. 
Of course it was expected that he would make a reply: 
bat he simply showed signs of confusion, and remained 
silent. When it is remembered that the great Wagner had 
a marked partiality for public speaking, and was loqua- 
cious in the extreme, this timidity on the part of the son 
is the more surprising. 


.-.-In arecent article Joel Chandler Harris, the creator 
of “ Uncle Remus,” is described as a man somewhat under 
medium hight, with a decided stoop which makes him 
appear shorter than heis. He body is rotund, and he walks 
with a steady stride. His complexion is ruddy, his eyes 
light blue, and his hair and mustache are light and sandy. 
He is the possessor of the finest rose garden in Atlanta, 
and in the early morning, when the dew is on the grass, one 
can see him working among the bushes. 

....The Czar of Russia lately came into the possession of 
a picture in the following way: Under the patronage of 
the Empress a charity bazaar had been organized in St. 
Petersburg. One morning the school children were allowed 
to visit the bazaar, and each of them was presented with 
a ticket for the raffling. A little daughter of one of the 
poorest families of the town won a splendid picture by 4 
French artist. The Czar, who had already expressed great 
admiration for this picture, before leaving the building 
inquired who had won it. When he found it was in the 
possession of a poor child, he offered to buy it from her for 
£800. This money is to be invested as a dowry for the 
little girl. 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


CONCERT and opera were in full and interesting activity 
throughout last week. The sndden warmth of the spring 
weather, unprecedented in New York’s records for April, 
did not substantially affect the size of the audiences. The 
Opera House was generously and fashionably patronized, 
the boxes and stalls tenanted with richly dressed and 
well-known people as if the moath were wintry; and Mr. 
Paderefski’s farewell recital was a jam of people, especially 
of women in smart frocks and semi-hysterics. The Sym- 
phony Society was less fortunate, but the temperature 
bad not much part in that fact. 

Of the operatic contents of the week proffered in the 
“ Supplementary” it may be said collectively that the rep- 
reseatations h ave gone with the highest spirit and success. 
Monday evening’s “Romeo and Juliet” became another 
example of how delightsome Goanod’s trickle-treacle score 
can be, with the most accomplished lyric and dramatic 
singers of the day, Mme. Melba and the Messrs. de ké, 
For Mme. Melba was offered a passing managerial apol- 
ogy, mentioning that she had a hoarseness and was not 
in her usual strength. There seemed to be no reason for 
such excuse—never nas she suog better than as Juliet 
and as Lucia in these performances. Mme. Calvé in good 
voice and in great good-humor appeared as Carmen, and 
on Saturday evening as Anitain ‘Tne Navarraise.” As 

Violetta Mme. Saville’s charm of voice, elegance of music- 
al education, and considerable streagth as aa actressin a 
role usually conveationalized, pleased a large house intent 
ou * La Traviata.” To Mme. Nordica, however, the week 
was @ specially triumphant one. On Monday night in 
** Lohengrin” she sang once again Elsa, so magnificently 
that a pleasant personal incideat—her receiving a superb 
diamond coronet after the first act’s ending—was by no 
means the chief remembrance of the evening and of her 
presence in the cast. The gift in question was a testi- 
monial from a large numover of Mme. Nordica’s admirers 
in town, Known to her and unknown to her ; a most beau- 
tiful, costly and deserved souvenir tendered to a very great 
singer. In the same performance Miss Olitzka’s Ortrud 
was noteworthy. Mr. Jean de Reszké was an unrivaled 
Lohengrin. Oa Thursday evening Mme. Nordica was the 
Donna Anna, anda noble Donna Anna, in Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni.” In the same representation there was muca 
efficient aid from Miss Traubmann (Donna Elvira), Mr, 
Kduard de Reské (Leporello), and as hitherto, Mr. Maurel, 
who is the most chevaleresque Giovanni o f the contempo- 
rary European stage. Mr. Seidl conducted oa the ** Lohen- 
grin’ and “ Don Giovanni” evenings with unsurpassable 
magnetism aud authority. ‘‘The Huguenots” was the 
afternoon performance of Saturday, with an extreme 
star cast.. The present week ends the ‘‘Sapplementary.”’ 
On Friday night the present managers of the Metropolitan 
will be given a benefit, arranged by Mr. Jean de Reské on 
the part of the company. 

The Symphony Society of Friday afternoon and Saturday 
night presented a rather grateful scheme in its orchestral 
features. Few symphonies as wholly familiar can charm 
more than Schumann’s “ Rhenish” one. If we could well 
spare Tschaikofsky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet”? Overture Fan. 
tasia, from the trio of contrasted preludes that Mr. Dam- 
rosch grouped as a close of the program, it was not a bore 
to hear the ‘“‘ Freischiitz” as well played; and the austere 

beauty of Giuck’s ‘‘Ipnigeneia in Aulis’’ can never sound 
trite. There were two soloists. Mile. Szumofska was 
heard to fair advantage in Saint-Saéns’s G minor concerto. 
Mr. F. Franggon-Davies, the Eaglish concert baritone, in- 
creased one’s conviction of him as the owner of a strikingly 
round and sweet baritone, under most artistic control. 
Bat nothing could be less to any singer’s advantage 
in making a favorable New York impression than 
what seems to be Mr. Frangcon-Davies’s deliberate and 
traly English repertory for this American visit. Heshould 
have been warned away from at least Dr. Parry’s unprofit- 
able strivings toward dramatic scenes in the oratorio of 
“Saul,” (which affords Mr. Frangcon-Davies his recent 
Philharmonic numbers), and from what the singer chose for 
last week—the romantic maunderings of Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe.” Sir 
Arthur’s Templar is not at all alion. He is a big doy, say of 
the kind dear to the pious monks of Saint Bernard and Brit- 
ish vaudeville actresses ; and his wooingsof Rebecca would 
not cajole or terrify a girl in a boarding school armed only 
with innocence and a hairbrush. 

Mr. Paderefski’s final recital included several of the 
longer and more arduous numbers in his great repertory 
that he has not had occasion to present in course of this 
third tournee in America now over; the Sonata Opus 111, 
of Beethoven, Schumann’s ‘“ Papillons,’’ the Cnromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue of Bach, and Cuopin’s Sonata in B flat 
minor. Carnegie Hall was a crash of silks and laces from 
lobby to top balcony; and the enthusiasm was of that 
utterly ungoverned and ungovernable degree which comes 
when a great section of a musical public and a large ad- 
mixture of women (and men) applaud in knowledge, igno- 
rance and sheer nervous excitement and get themselves 
generally into a state of mind. Fortunately, Mr. Pade- 
refski isa musician and virtuoso of such high qualities that 
excess of kindness toward him—an excass that grossly 
imposes on his tastes, strength and time—seems not so very 
reprehensible. He added several pieces, in vast good nature, 
to Saturday’s program (without such extraa particularly 
long and exacting one), and he was applauded, cheered, 
bewreathed, acclaimed—everything except carried off the 
the stage in pieces, as was Orpheus by the Menads. Were 
the Menads society ladies—any of them? Who knows? 


Tn any case, Mr. Paderefski played superbly, esca to his 
cab intact, as far as we know, and at least bern er being 


publicly caught and kissed into asphyxiation. So ends 
another long course of over ninety concerts, with a net 
result to the Polish pianist not far 
fifty thousand dollars! 

nothing 


two hundred and 
‘The annals of pianism present 
to outdo such a bilan, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 

THERE have been several State conventions during the 
week. Ia New Jersey the Republicans declined to pledge 
the delegates to St. Louis to any one candidate for the 
Presidency, tho there was a strong McKinley sentiment. 
The Hon. Garrett A. Hobart was nominated for the Vice | 
Presidency. Proteciion, reciprocity, the Monroe Doctrine 
and restricted immigration were indorsed. The currency 
plank was as follows: 

“ The standard value in this country and in the other principal 

commercial nations of the world is gold. Wagesand prices have 
been made and fixed in accordance with this standard, and the 
welfare uf the people demands that it should be maintained. 
We regard the agitation of the free coinage of silver as a serious 
obstacle to our country’s prosperity.” 
The Maine Repuolican Conveution urged the nomination 
of Speaker Taos. B. Reed, the ‘‘ record of whose life” is put 
as the platform. His position in the currency question is 
described as follows: 

* He is opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, ex - 

cept by international agreement, and, until such agreement can 
be obtained, he believes the present yold standard should be 
maintained.” 
Toe Kentucky Republican Convention presented the name 
of Gov. W. O. Bradley for the Presidential nomination, 
but instructeu the delegates to vote for McKinley as sec- 
ond choice. The platform makes an unqualitied declara- 
tion for a gold standard, strongly disapproves tne free 
and unlimited coinage of silver, and calls ior such legisia- 
tion as will keep paper money on equal terms of value 
with gould. The Nebraska Kepublicaus demand the nom- 
iuation of McKinley and deciare uyainst toe free and un- 
limited coinaye of sliver ; the radical free silver men made 
@ fight but were defeaced. In Nurta Dakoww toe Repub- 
licau Convention declared in favor of protection, reciproc- 
ity and popular election to the United States Senate, 
expressed sympathy fur Cuba, and by a vote of 350 to 140 
carried the tollowing currency plank: 

“ The Republicansof North Dakota are united in their demand 
for honest money. We are unalterably opposed to any scheme 
that will give to this country a depreciated or a debased cur- 
rency. We favor the use of silver as curreacys, Dut to tue exteut 
only and under such restrictious that its parity with goid can ve 
muintained. We are, therefore, opposed to tne tree aud unlimit- 
ed coinage of silver until it can be arranged by iuteroational 
agreement.”’ 

Tne platform of the Missouri Democrats in convention at 
Sedalia démands 

“ the free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold into primary 
or redemption money at the ratio of 16 tu 1 witnuut waiting for 
the action or approval of any other Goverament.” 

In Colorado the Democratic Conventioa adopted the fol- 
lowing: 

“ We favor the immediate restoration of the free and ualimit- 
ed coinage of gold and silver at the present legal ratio of 1s to 1, 
as such coinage existed prior to 1873, without waiting for the aid 
or consent of any other nation; such guild aad silver tu be a full 
legal tender for ali deuts, public and private.”’ 


....-Considerable interest has been aroused by the visit to 
this cny of Field Marshal Yamagata, of the’ Japanese 
Army. There was a receptioa vy Governor Morton, at 
Albavy, and he came to New York under escort of General 
MacAlpin. Whiie here ne kept very qaict, preferring to 
appear as littie as possible. ‘Tuere was, nowever, 4 recep- 
tion at tne City Hail, a dinner to him by the Japanese res- 
idents headed vy Minister Kurino, wuo came on from 
Washingtoa, and adiuoer to vhe Governor’s staff. Tne 
Marshal rode about the city a gvod deal, aud was much 
impressed with the coauges since ne was here Deture, some 
years ago. He saised for Havre oa Aphiu 18vh, ou bis way 
to attend the cvroaatiou of the Czar. 


.... The Senate has ratified a treaty between this country 
and Great Britain providing tor 4 commission tu assess 
damages claimed by Canadian sealers whose Vessels Were 
seized by the Government of tne United States ior alleged 
illegai sealing. Eacn Goverumeat 1s to apyoint oae com- 
missioner, and if tney canaot agree tne President of the 
»wiss Repuolic is to select a third, 


.... Tne House of Representatives without a division has 
passed tne Fourtifizations Appropriatioa bill, carryiag a to- 
tal of 85,842,337. Contracts are also autuorized for material 
to the amount of $5,542,276 more. 


FORKIGN, 

...-There continues to be great anxiety at the situation 
in South Africa. Various reports uave beeu spread toac 
Balawayo bad been captured oy the Matabeles, hese re- 
ports, however, were not confic.ned. Lae presence of a 
large number of natives within the town is Causing con- 
siderable uneasiness, and there appears to have teen much 
smugyling of arms inco the town for use by the natives. 
The King of Cape Colony has announced that every pre- 
caution has been taken, and that he does nor fear any 
danger. According to the lacest reports the residents of 
Buluwayo are extremely anxious. ‘'rvops have been for- 
warded from Cape Colony, and it 1s stated that they will 
be replaced by troops from Englaad, the force there to be 
pat on a war footing. To this strong objection has been 
made by President Kriiger and Governor Robinson, who 
advised the Government that any re-enforcemeat of the 
British troops now ia South Africa will excite tne Boers 
and hinder the prospect of peace with the I'ransvaal. 


....1t was announced in Parliament last week that de- 
spite the fact that the expeaditares of the last fiscal year 
have been larger than that of any year since the last great 
war, the surplus in the Treasury was larger than had ever 
been known. A remarkable feature was that the receipts 
had exceeded tne estimates. The total revenue for the 
year was $509,870,000 against $473,420,000 for the preceding 
year, Deposite in savings banks aud permanent accounts 
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in ordinary banks had risen to a higher point chaa ever be- 
fore, and the general condition of the workingmen was 
excellent. For agriculturists, however, the outlook was 
not so favorable, 


-. -The Turkish Government has made another attempt 
to hinder the distribution of relief, having given orders 
that in Bitlis and Harpfit the relief should only be given 
out at the Government storehouse. To this very earnest 
Protest was made in Constantinople by the British Ambas- 
sador and the American Chargé d’ Affaires, and the order 
was rescinded. In defiance of the agreement id regard to 
ZeitQn a Mussulm an has been appointed Governor of that 
place. Protest has been strongly made by the Powers at 
Constantinople, but as yet no decision has been reached. 
So far as can be learned, Mr. Knapp i# on his way to Alex- 
andretta. The latest telegrams speak of him as at Aleppo. 
The Turkish Government, in a letter to the American 
Embassy, stated that he would be hauded over to the 
United States Consul at Alexandretta. Two of the three 
United States ships in the Mediterranean have been with- 
drawn from that sea, leaving the ‘‘ Marblehead” alone to 
watch over the interests of Americans in Turkey. 


A large number of Haytian refugees have taken advan- 
tage of the new President’s amnesty, and have embarked 
On a chartered ship at Kingston, Jamaica. ‘The policy of 
the new President is to be generous, and give the impies- 
sion that all political parties ac.ept him. As long, how- 
ever, as General Legitime and some of the other revolu- 
tionary leaders do not avail themselves of this amnesty, it 
is thought that it will be difficult for the neW President to 
establish himself very firmly. 


.... There is great excitement in Madrid on account of 
the elections, Ex-Prime Minister Sagasta contends that 
they must be nullified, and it is proven that the recorded 
votes in the city exceed the number of voters. One candi- 
date has protested against the elections, and asserted that 
votes Cast for him were credited to other candidates on the 
conservative lists, every one of those having been declared 
eiected, 


....Emperor William left Venice last week and visited 
Vienna, where he was received by Emperor FrancisJoseph. 
There was full conference with regard to the renewal of 
tne [riple Alliance. Hoth at Venice and at Viennaa most 
enthusiastic reception was given to the Emperor. 


----The various athlete competitors in the Olympic 
games left Athens, April 17th. The Americans presented 
to the Crown Prince a memorial expressing the hope that 
Athens would be chosen as the permanent seat of the 
games. 


...-[t is reported from Yokohama that the Korean 
Envoy to Japan has gone to Russia under authority of the 
King, to negotiate a loan of $8,000,000, giving as security a 
Korean province, 


...-No especial news has come from Abyssinia or the 
Dongola expedition, tho there have been reports that the 
Dervishes have been repulsed near Suakim. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THEN came the feature of the evening, the address of Mrs. 

Booth-Tucker. I have heard many womeu speak in meetiag, 
and of late yearsupon platforms aud at assemblies, and I have 
heard the prominent women of this family speak; but the ad- 
dress which was made that evening at Carnegie Hall will remain 
as one of the most rémarkabie examples of eloquence that I ever 
heard from man or woman. The eutire self-control which was 
manifested in deeling with most delicate and personal and diffi- 
cult subjects, the fine choieg and free command of the English 
tongue, the sweet, clear voice that penetrated like an organ note 
to the furthest parts of the hall, the deep tone of consecration, 
and the lofty ideal of service which pervaded the whole utter- 
ance, were unusual and impressive. The audience listened as if 
spellbound. There was little applause ; but at times the interest 
was so intense that it seemed as if sobs and tears could be the 
only response to the pathetic earnestness of the speaker. 
When after a peroration, in which she Jaid herself and her fam- 
ily, and her all, at the feet of her Master, for his service in this 
land, she kneeled and spread forth her hands toward heaven, 
every head was bowed, and all hearts seemed joined in the in- 
spired petitions. I would not have such an impression spoiled 
by the noise and blare of the Army, and so as the amens began 
to rise throughout the house, I crept away, and in the stillness of 
my study meditated on the strange contrasts of my evening with 
the Salvation Army.—** AuGusTos,” in The Observer. 


...-The self-oppressed city of Chicago did something at its mu- 
nicipal election last week which should be emulated in every city 
and town in the UnitedStates. Tie council is, perhaps, the most 
corrupt body in political controlin American cities. By aid of 
the determined efforts of th: Civic federation, the Municipal 
Voters’ League and many almost despairing citizens, better men 
were elected as aldermen. In one ward an old-time Republican 
was nominated against the “regular” Republican nominee, 
and in another ward a Democratic Independent was nominated 
against the regular nominee. Everybody worked, meetings were 
attended by men who never attended before, it was resolved to 
disregard party lines, and to elect good men. Thirty-four al- 
dermen were chosen, and as a result of the determined work 
many of the dishonest gang were replaced by substantial 
citizens, some of whom are absorbed business men who 
were persuaded that they owe service to the city, The reg- 
ular machine ward-workers snapped their whips over voters, and 
insolently demanded that all must cleave to their parties for the 
sake of the coming fall campaign for the Presidency. . . . 
Robbed, disappointed, disgusted, angry and determined tax- 
payers stood by their guns. They said that all Chicago parties 
are corrupt, and that robbery is robbery still, even if a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat be the robber-captain. Goed men in both 
parties hotly declared that they would not stay in any insolent 
party that dared to demand their votes at a city election, when 
that city happened to be oppressed as Chicago is. They angrily 
gave notice that if they are abused for deserting their party re- 
lations under sach circumstances. they would make their al- 
leged desertion complete and fiual. The result was reassuring. 
Nearly one-half the council membership was revised at this elec- 
tion, and the other half will be revised next year.—Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, 
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SAVING THE LOST. 


OF the many lives lost at sea a large proportion have 
been needlessly sacrificed. All who have studied the 
history of wrecks agree to this. Crews and passengers 
could have been rescued if the officers of passing vessels 
had not been blind and deaf and heartless, They pre- 
tended not to know that there were wrecks near by, they 
made believe they saw no signs of distress; or they excused 
themselves on the ground that they could not take the 
time to rescue the imperiled lives, or could not be exp cted 
to take the risk of losing their own lives. They were anx- 
ious to make a quick passage, they did not want to throw 
away good chances for bad, they had no responsibility 
any way forthe mishaps of other vessels. A captain saw 
the Spanish cruiser ‘Reina Regenta” in a “disabled con- 
dition, funnel and bridge gone, and apparently unman- 
ageable”; but he passed on and left 420 souls to their 
faie. 

Such conduct is pronounced heartless and inhuman 
by right thinking men, and it is now proposed to make 
it criminal by statute. A vessel in distress at sea, with 
lives in peril, is entitled, on the score of humanity, to 
help. He who sees life threatened is undera sacred 
obligation to try to rescue it. If he passes on he is 
guilty of taking it, at least indirectly. 

Wrecks at sea areawful, but not more so than those 
wrecks of soul, which are so numerous everywhere. 
The Bible tells us that the wages of sin is death, and 
that all have sinned and come short of the glory of God. 
Christ declared that he came to seek and save the lost; 
and wher he ascended he left his commands t his dis- 
ciples and to all their successors through them to give 
themselves to the work of saving others. He had taught 
that the loss of life is comparatively unimportant, that 
the loss of the soul is to be feared above everything 
else. All his disciples—and they are those who have 
passed from death unto life—are intended to constitute 
corps of life-savers, tosave the lost from eternal death. 

If this is true—and it must be because it is according 
to God’s Word—what a fearful thing it is for those who 
are pledged to the life service of the great Savior of the 
world, to cross the sea of life blind to the peril of others, 
deaf to their cries of distress, passing on and leaving 
them to their fate. How dwelleth the love of God in 
such cruel and faithless hearts? It was the one great 
mission of Christ—to save the lost. It is the one great 
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mission of Christ’s Church, If it fails to do this it fails 
in everything. The Good Shepherd leaves the ninety 
and nine who are safe in the fold and goes out to hunt 
the one that is lost. 

This is the privilege, the duty of every one who has him- 
self been saved. A clear apprehension of the obligation, 
a full realization of its weight, is what we all need in 
order that the work of saving may be carried on with 
ever-increasing succese. On the great seas, but one ves- 
sel may pass within sight of a wreck. The chances of 
another opportunity to the wrecked mariners are very 
slight. If they are left behind, they are likely to go 
down like the crew of the Spanish cruiser, or the officers 
and men of the United States Steamsbip ‘‘ Oneida.” 
There is generally some one who has a better opportunity 
than any one else to save a soul in danger of perishing. 
If that one neglect his duty he incurs a fearful responsi- 
bility. Therefore, do not wait for some one else to do 
what is nearer to your hand than to that of another. Do 
not pass by as the priest and the Levite did when they 
saw the wounded man by the roadside. It is of the 
spirit of Christ to minister to all in trouble or distress. 
He himself went about doing good, healing the blind, 
cleansing the loathsome leper, raising the dead ; but also 
warning the rich young man, instructing the cautious 
Nicodemus, and saving the sinful woman and dying 
thief. It is a glorious work—the saving of the lost—and 
great are the promises to those who will, in love to the 
Master and to the world, engage in it. 


PATIENCE NO LONGER. 


PEOPLE of the United States, Christian people, citizens, 
whether Christians or Jews, will nothing awaken us to 
our duties in view of the colossal horror of the century, 
the attempt to blot out an ancient nationality, simply for 
their Christian faith, and, in doing this, to violate the 
treaty rights, and the rights under international law, of 
hundreds of American citizens living among the people 
of that nationality? The call of humanity was the 
greater, when men were being slaughtered and women 
outraged and captured and the survivors forcibly con- 
verted to Islam by the tens of thousands, as they are now 
dying of hunger and fever by thetens of thousands, and 
that cry we ought to have heard first ; but having, like 
the guilty Powers of Europe, neglected that cry, perhaps 
the call of patriotism, that which bids us defend our own 
insulted fellow-citizens, may be heard. It is a fact, and 
should be known, that the Porte, urged and backed by 
Russia, now plans to drive every American out of Tur- 
key. We hear it from every quarter. We no longer 
doubt it. With Russia behind her Turkey will be glad 
to doit. Already our property has been destroyed and 
no damages paid. Already one citizen has been taken 
by violence from Bitlis, and no adequate or effective pro- 
test made by our Government. Already two American 
families residing in Bitlis are shut up in their houses and 
not allowed to communicate with the town. Already at 
Mosul American citizens are refused permission to travel 
among the villages, and are told by the Vali that they 
will probably be expelled from the country. They have 
committed no crime, have been engaged in the lawful 
pursuit of their business, a business very dear to Ameri- 
cans, and one in which hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are invested, all of which will be lost if this expulsion is 
ordered, as it probably will be. The outlook is very 
dark, 

There is but one apparent chance of averting this 
danger, and that is prompt and decisive action by our 
Government for the protection of our citizens, But, 
most unfortunately, our Department of S:ate seems to 
take a quite inadequate interest in the matter. It does 
not understand the danger; or, more likely, it is 
taken up with affairs in Cuba. Our Government 
ought at this moment to be strengthening its fleet 
in the East; instead of that it is withdrawing its 
ships from Turkish waters. This looks like a blind 
infatuation, blind as that of Minister Terrell, who 
actually believes the promises of the Turk, Will not 
President Cleveland listen to the unanimous request of 
Americans in Turkey that their Government shall make 
itself respected because it is feared, the only motive 
that can appeal to the Sultan? We call on the people of 
the United States to speak on the subject in such a way 
that first our own Government shall hear, and then that 
it shall make the Sultan hear. Congress has passed good 
enough resolutions; it is the Department of State that 
must do its duty. Let the press speak. Let the citizens 
speak in public meetings, and by myriads of letters to 
their Senators and Representatives. Let the many 
interests that are concerned with the Turkish Empire 
unite their forces. This is no matter for one missionary 
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board ; it belongs to all benevolent bodies, to all church- 
es, to all patriotic citizenr. Let us say to the present 
Administration that if it fails to do its duty another Ad- 
ministration will fitd some way to uphold the honor of 
our country abroad, if it be not too late. 


i 
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THE WOMAN'S CAUSE NOT VICTORIOUS. 


IT was not a victory, after all. The votes of Methodist 
ministers do not admit women to the General Confer. 
ence. The returns seemed to make admission almost 
certain a week ago, and the secretary of the General 
Conference said so; but some of the remaining confer- 
ences were not so favorable to the cause as was expected, 
and so the amendment fails. 

This does not mean that an actual majority of minis- 
ters voted against the women. On the contrary, the 
majority was distinctly in their favor. In not a few 
conferences it was practically unanimous, and in the 
aggregate it is more than two to one ; indeed, it is near- 
ly three to one. It failed simply because, out of every 
100 votes cast, a fraction over twenty-five were opposed 
to the amendment. In other words, it did not quite re- 
ceive a three fourth’s maj rity. Out of 10,159 minis- 
ters voting, 7,553 voted for admission and 2,606 against 
admission. Sixty-six vo.es less against the proposition 
would have made it successful. 

The failure is to be regretted, it seems to us, from 
every point of view. It bas been a burning question in 
two General Conferences, and the vote just taken does 
not settle it, The minority opposed to the admission of 
women is to? small to be regarded as finally conclusive, 
The vote of nearly three to one in favor of admission 
expresses the mind of the Church, even tho it is insuffi- 
cient to change the Constitution. It is so large that it 
makes it morally certain that the admission of women 
to the chief body of the Church is inevitable. If it fails 
in 1896 it will not fail in 1900, and prolongation of the 
controversy can scarcely be regarded as desirable, 
Furthermore, there is some danger that the General 
Conference at Cleveland may be tempted, acting on the 
basis of what is known as the Hamilton amendment, to 
vote to admit the women elected as delegates not- 
withstanding the failure of the Baltimore amend- 
ment, This would be, we fear, well nigh disastrous. 
It would be dangerous to the peace of the Church.. Many 
would regard it as a desperate assault on constitutional 
safeguards, andsome might carry out their threat to leave 
the Church. The General Conference of 1888, after a 
long discussion, decided by a narrow vote that women 
could not be admitted to seats until the Constitution is 
changed. The Judiciary Committee of the General Con- 
ference of 1892 reported to similar effect unanimously ; 
but the Conference set aside the report and, assuming 
that the constitutional rule is properly interpreted as 
admitting women as well as men, voted to submit the 
Hamilton amendment t> the vote of the conferences. 
This amendment proposes to change the wording of the 
Rule so as to make men only eligible as lay delegates. 
-The conferences have generally refused to consider this 
a proper submission. Few votes have been cast on either 
side. If the General Conference should hold the Hamil- 
ton amendment to be a proper one it might canvass the 
vote, declare it lost, and hold that women are as legally 
in the General Conference as men. We do not look for 
such a result ; but the debate is sure to be sharp, and 
there may. be unfortunate consequences, 

It is to be deeply regretted, therefore, that the 
amendment, proposing to change the Rule so as to allow 
women to occupy seats in the Conference has failed, and 
that, too, by so narrow a margin. We hope that the 
friends of admission will loyally accept the result, and 
that the amendment will again be submitted to the 
annual conferences, It willcarry next time, 


»— 


THE MORMON POLITICAL ATTITUDE. 


THE first post-Statehood political utterance of the 
Mormon leaders was delivered at the semiannual General 
Conference of the Church, April 6th, It was in the form 
of an address defining the relations of high officials in 
the Church to it and to politics. A most important de- 














parture from the practice of the Mormons is one of its | 


features. It is not in the form of a “revelation.” It 
is perhaps the first far-reaching Church rule that has 
ever been promulgated under any other form than that 
of a revelation. 

The address is in the form of an agreement between 
the signers, Wilford Woodruff, George Q. Cannon and 
Joseph F. Smith, who compose the First Presidency, all 
the Apostles except Moses Thatcher and Anton H. Lund 
(who is in England), the three presiding bishops, the 
patriarch and the first seven presidents of the‘ elders’ 
quorums of seventies. These comprise the important 
executive officers of the Church. 

The address was an outgrowth of the last campaign in 
Utah, wherein the Democrats held a special State con- 
vention to denounce ecclesiastical intermeddling in 
politics. The trouble had arisen through criticism passed 
by the First Presidency on B, H. Roberts, a president of 
seventies, and Moses Thatcher, an apostle, who had 
been nominated for Congressman and United States 
Senator. They were criticised because they had not 
sought counsel before accepting the nominations, The 
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aggrieved candidates and their party denied the exist- 
ence of any Church rule that would make such a course 


necessary. 

On this point the address says : ; 

«“ We unanimously agree to and do promulgate, as a rule 
that should always be observed in the Church and by every 
leading official thereof, that before accepting any position, 
political or otherwise, which would interfere with the 
proper and complete discharge of his ecclesiastical duties, 

. such official shall apply to the proper authorities 

~ learn from them whether he can, consistently with 
the obligations already entered into with the Church, 
take upon himself the added duties.” 


This does not clearly define what grades of the multi- 
tudinous officers of the Church are to be affected. It is 
probable, however, that the rule will be applied to those 
officers grouped in another sentence as “ holding high 
positions, whose duties are well defined and continuous.” 
Such definition would include all the general officers of 
the Church and its subdivisions, called ‘‘ stakes,” as well 
as the hundreds of bishops, It includes every Mormon 
of any note. J 

The address, however, disclaims all intention to inter- 
fere, saying : 

“In the first place we wish to state in the most positive 
and emphatic language that at no time has there ever been 
any attempt or even desire on the part of the leading au- 
thorities referred to, to have the Church in any manner 
encroach upon the rights of the State, or to unite in any 
degree the fanctions of the one with those of the other. 

“ Peculiar circumstances have surrounded the people of 
Utah. For many years a majority of them in every por- 
tion of theTerritory belonged to one Church, every reputa- 
ble member of which was entitled to hold and did hold 
some ecclesiastical office. It is easy to see how, to the 
casual observer it might appear singular that so many 
officers of the Church were also officers of the State; but 
while this was the fact the distinction between Church 
and State throughout these years was carefully main- 
tained.” . 

The denial is too sweeping. It detracts from the con- 
vincing value of the address. It isa matter of general 
knowledge, proved only too often, that the Mormon 
Church for years controlled all territorial affairs in Utah 
not controlled by the Federal Government, and that 
Mormon legislators sought and gained their legislative 
inspiration from the church office. A son of Brigham 
Young once remarked during that period : ‘‘ There is no 
Church and State in Utah ; it’s all Church.” 


The general assurance, too, isshaken by the action taken 


on Apostle Moses Thatcher, who was ill at the time of the 
Conference. The address was presented to him for his 
signature. He refused his assent to it. Subsequently, 
when the names of the general Caurch officers were 
presented for the ratification of the Conference, his name 
was omitted from the list of Apostles,and he is now 
practically removed from his office. 

No explanation was given for this omission. George 
Q. Cannon arose in the Conference, as has been his cus- 
tom for years, with a prepared list of the officers to be 
sustained. He began: 

“Tt is moved and seconded that Wilford Woodruff be 
sustained as prophet, seer and revelator, etc.’’ 

Noone had made the motion ; but it was voted upon by 
raising of hands, Mr. Cannon’s hand being the: first put 
up in affirmation. Next came his own name, and the 
same routine, It was in his reading of the list of apostles 
that the change was made, no mention being made of 
Moses Thatcher. As Mr. Thatcher has long been George 
Q. Cannon’s chief opponent in Church counsels and politi- 
cal affairs, the incident has a bearing that may be import- 
ant in future Utah politics. 
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HELPING ON THE INEVITABLE, 


THE hopeful if somewhat deliberate courtship that 
has been going on between the Christian Connection and 
the Congregationalists took a real step in advance to- 
ward the consummation that both bodies, we doubt not 
desire, in a conference held last week in Piqua, O, 
There is in that town a large Christian Church, and the 
invitation to the conference brought together some of 
their best representatives in a State where both denomi- 
nations are strong. 

A trouble about such negotiations generally is that 
the two denominations are not strong in the same State, 
and they have to reach each other for the most part at 
arm’s length, But both bodies are well represented in 
Ohio, The conference had two moderators, President 
J. B. Weston, D.D., of the Christian College at Stan- 
fordville, N. Y., and Washington Gladden, D.D., of 
Columbus, O, In the same way there were two secre- 
taries, one for each denomination, J. J. Summerbell, 
editor of the chief Christian organ, The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty, and R. 8. Lindsay, of Columbus. There 
were sermons by Dr. Gladden and Dr. Fisk, of Toledo ; 
the Lord’s Supper was celebrated and papers were read 
on such interesting questions as ‘‘ Are Christians Con- 
Sregationalists ?” by a Congregational minister, and 

‘Are Congregationalists Christians?” by a Christian 
minister ; “‘ How we Help each Other,” by two speak- 
ets of the two denominations, ‘‘The Essentials of Chris- 
tianity,” by Dr, Summerbell, and the meeting closed on 

second evening with addresses on Unity considered 
under various aspects by Dr. Weston and other speakers. 
Such meetings for mutual acquaintance must bring 
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Christians closer together. We hear,from both sides 
that it wasa glorious meeting, exceeding the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine ; all was harmonious from 
first to last, and every one went home with a kindled en- 
thusiasm. But for occasional allusions to the fact that 
there were two bodies of Christians represented, the dif- 
ference would not have been recognized. The effect of 
the meeting was to infuse the spirit of unity in all, and 
all felt themselves drawn nearer together than ever 
before. It was a general feeling that the work should 
not be dropped there, Resolutions were adopted pro- 
viding for the continuance of committees like those 
which had arranged and managed this meeting ; and it 
was advised that other such meetings be held with ever- 
widening constituency, and that whenever either body 
holds a conference or convention the ministers and 
churches of the body in the same locality be invited to 
attend and take part in the deliberations ; and that, if 
possible, the two bodies should hold their conference at 
the same time and place, so that each might be ac- 
quainted with the other’s work. We may say that 
never a happier set of men bade each other good-by than 
the members of this Congregational-Christian confer- 
ence. 

Now what made this such a delightful meeting? It 
was the fact that Christian people who had not known 
each other before, who had lived and worked apart from 
each other, made each other’s acquaintance and found 
that they were brethren in Christ. It was like finding 
new brothers ; it was enlarging one’s family circle ; it 
was an illustration of what might be done a hundred 
times between dozens of denominations ; it was a fore- 
taste of what will be done when Christians actually 
learn what is the possibility of fellowship among them- 
selves. 

The lesson of this meeting has a wide application ; 
but we propose now to make but one application of it, 
and that is to the two denominations concerned. In 
accordance with this example and with the action 
taken at the National Council in Syracuse last October, 
let it not be forgotten by the local conferences and con- 
ventions of the two bodies that they plan and provide 
for mutual fellowship; that they meet together; that 
they get acquainted with each other, and that they 
press forward as rapidly as may be done, without in- 
jury to either, the closer union which both desire, 


iin 
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PESTILENCE FOLLOWS MASSACRE. 


As soon as the first terror of the massacres in Turkey 
‘was over, those on the field realized that the outlook 
before them was very dark. A large proportion of the 
breadwinners had been killed. Others hud been de- 
prived of all means of livelihood. Business was at a 
standstill. Shops had been pillaged. Laborers had no 
seed to sow in the fields, and dared not even go outside 
of the villages to work. Absolute starvation stared the 
whole Armenian population of the Empire in the face. 
But there was another, and perhaps even more serious 
danger, that of pestilence. Sanitation is unknown in 
the cities, towns and villages of Turkey. S> long as 
there is prosperity, the preservation of health is com- 
paratively easy. With disaster, however, there is sure 
to come carelessness in regard to the most ordinary pre- 
cautions, Heedlessness and lack of cleanliness are in- 
variably followed by disease. All who have lived among 
Orientals realize also the prevalent lack of moral stamina 
in the community. It is no uncommon thing for peo- 
ple to die of fright. When to the prevalent destitution 
and attendant filth is added panic, there are all the con- 
ditions of terrible pestilence. This was foreseen, and is 
already a fact. Last week the following telegrams were 
received by the National Armenian Relief Committee 
from Miss Barton : 








** CONSTANTINOPLE, April 17th. 

“Trask, New York. Hubbell, in charge of the Red Cross 
Relief Expedition at Marash, reports April 13ch: ‘ Three 
thousand sick of typhus, including the English Consul.’ 
On the 15th he reports: ‘Sickness at Zeit@n increasing, 
with forty to fifty deaths daily. Great and immediate 
need for funds.’ General condition for relief work favor- 
able.—BARTON.” 

What is true of Marash now will, in all probability, be 
true of every city in the Turkish Empire in greater or less 
degree. If sickness is not to be left to complete the work 
of thesword it is essential that relief go at once. Butitis 
not only the Armenians that arein danger. The American 
missionaries are in almost equal peril. They have faced 
the danger of massacre. Must they face, unsupported, 
the danger of pestilence? From every hand come letters 
speaking of the terrible strain upon them—nervous as 
well as physical— caused by the suffering they are com- 
pelled to witness and which they have not the means to 
relieve. We would emphasize the following appeal by 
the Relief Committee, only adding that the missionaries 
as well as Miss Barton have a most powerful claim on 
every American in the land. 


“The National Armenian Relief Committee in giving 
out this appeal from Clara Barton cannot refrain from 
reminding the American people, of all classes and sections, 
that Miss Barton undertook this sacred work of Relief 
only in response to the urgent request of the public, and 
the assurance that the work would be generously main- 
tained to the end. 

“Not one-fifth of the $500,000 needed to carry on the Re- 
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lief Work on the smallest calculation made, has yet been 
given, and yet the need and facilities for carrying on the 
relief are greater now than ever. In fact, unless the peo- 
ple are aided until the next crop is secured, all the money 
thus far spent through the various agencies will be prac- 
tically thrown away, and thousands will inevitably perish 
of pestilence and starvation. ‘ 

“The Christianity and honor of the American people 
are at stake as well as the lives of the survivors of the 
massacres, most of whom are helpless and innocent women 
and children. 

“It should be remembered that showing a lively in- 
terest in the sufferers, and liberally supporting the agen- 
cies at work for their relief, is the best and most efficient 
way of securing for them more considerate treatment at 
the hands of the Turkish Government. 

“Individuals, churches and clubs should at once send 
large gifts to Brown Brothers & Co., 59 Wall Street, New 
York, who are the authorized treasurers, 

** (Signed) SPENCER TRASK, 
: “*Chairman Exécutive Committee.” 


Cditorial Uotes. 


WE are glad that the Senate has ratified the treaty 
providing for a commission to assess the damages sus- 
tained by Canadian sealers in the Bering Sea. The decision 
of the Parfs tribunal was against the contention of the 
United States that we had the right to prevent the taking 
of seals beyond the three mile limit established by inter- 
national law. But the question of damages did not come 
before the Paris tribunal. By express stipulation of the 
British Government it was excluded. There was no 
award, therefore, by that tribunal of damages; but it 
decided the principle against us, and the question of dam- 
ages arose under it and is now to be settled by a commis- 
sion. We are glad that the treaty has been adopted, 
because delay in these matters is apt to be attributed to a 
want of good faith. There was a proposition before the 
last Congress to settle this matter by the payment of a 
lumpsum. We regretted at the time that Congress did 
not see fit to authorize the Secretary of State to pay the 
sum demanded. It was first reported at $425,000, and it 
was subsequently said that a much less sum would have 
been accepted. Probably the cost of the investigation and 
the final awards will amount to this much or even more. 
Be that as it may, we want to have the question settled at 
as early a day as possible, and to pay over immediately 
whatever damages may be assessed. This much we owe 
to our devotion to the principle of arbitration, which has 
been of substantial advantage to us. 








WE do not suppose that it is the intention of Congress 
to admit either Arizona or New Mexico to statehood at 
the present session ; and yet the committee of the House 
of Representatives has resolved to report favorably in each 
case. We imagine that political considerations have much 
to do with this favorable report, and that the delegates 
from these Territories were particularly anxious for at 
least a favorable report for personal reasons. It would be 
unfortunate for many reasons, we think,to admit either 
of these Territories at present. It may not be a sufficient 
objection to allege that they would increase the free silver 
advocates in the Senate and make it more difficult, if not 
impossible, to get currency reform and other important 
legislation ; and yet this is a distinct menace to the pros- 
perity of the country. A determination to postpone the 
admission of these Territories for a while wonld, at 
least, do them no _ substantial injustice. On the 
merits’ of the case there is a reasonable doubt 
as to whether these Territories are properly prepared 
for statehood. It is not enough that they should have 
a considerable population which, in each case, is larger 
than that of several of the States already in the Union; 
but the question is whether thecharacter of the population 
is such as to guarantee the best results under State auton- 
omy. On the important point of illiteracy both of these 
Territories make a very poor showing. The percentage of 
illiteracy, according to the Census of 1890, is in the case of 
Arizona 23.4, and in the case of New Mexico 44.5. They are 
far below the status of Utah, the last Territory to be ad- 
mitted to the Union, which has a percentage of only 5.6, 
It is true that there are ten State: which have a larger per- 
centage of illiteracy than Arizona, and two that surpass 
even New Mexico in this respect ; but if these States were 
still Territories would we not consider it right to keep 
them waiting until they could so increase the facilities of 
education as to reduce very considerably the number of 
illiterates ? The population of the two Territories is of a 
mixed order, and it is very questionable whether either is 
ready for statehood. 


THE Republican State conventions are coming out for 
sound money. It is very gratifying to see North Dakota 
follow the lead of South Dakota and make a declaration 
against the free coinage of silver. Nebraska, too, has 
openly deserted the free silver ranks and range itself 
with those States, east and west, north and south, which 
favor the maintenance of the present standard. It looks as 
if there would be not more than four States —Utah, Idaho, 
Colorado and Montana—which will place free silver above 
all other party principles at St. Louis. Maine, New Jersey 
and Kentucky also fell into line last week for sound 
money, and the Republicans of North Carolina have refused 
to go into an alliance with the Populists in favor of free 
silver. With the Democrats the fight so far appears to be 
in favor of the free silver men. They carried Missouri last 
week with great enthusiasm, and brought out Mr. Bland 
as a candidate for the nomination at Chicago. In Oregon 
and Washington they have also pronounced for free silver, 
and are making strong efforts to control the expression of 
the Illinois and other State conventions. Will Secretary 
Hoke Smith, Secretary Carlisle and other sound-money 
Democrats be able to control the Chicago Convention ? 
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SECRETARY CARLISLE did good service in his address last 

week in Chicago in showing his large audience, which in- 
cluded a particularly large representation of the labor and 
trade intere.ts, what would be the effect of the free coin- 
age of silver. Mr. Carlisle was himself, a few years ago, 
au advocate of the free coinage of silver. His conversion, 
which we mnst assume to be as sincere as it is radical, we 
take as one of the signs of the times; and that is, that the 
diffusion of sound ideas on the subject of money is slowly 
pressing the silver heresy into the limbo of the Greenback 
and similar dangerous heresies of the past. Mr. Carlisle 
explained that the naked proposition of the advocates of 
free silver is that the United States mints shall coin all 
the silver that may be presented to them for the exclusive 
benefit of individuals into dollors worth intrinsically fifty- 
one or fifty-two cents. The effect of this proposition 
would be, he showed, the immediate retirement of gold 
from circulation. Gold would be at a premium as it 
was during the Civil War, and the purchasable value of 
the silver coins would vary according to the amuunt of 
silver offered for coinage. The retirement of gold 
would take about %620,000,000 out of use and would 
create a great stringency. This would precipitate 
“‘a financial disturbance unparalleled in the history 
of this or any other country.” This is such an 
elementary proposition that no one of intelligence 
should venture to dispute it. Of course, people who have 
debts to pay would pay them in the commodity, or money, 
most plentiful and most easy to beobtained. Where, in 
the derangement of finances and values which free silver 
would create, would the laboring man appear? Mr. Car- 
lisle reminded the great army of laborers that “* labor can- 
not be hoarded; the idle day has gone forever ; lost wages 
are never reimbursed, and therefore steady employment 
and good pay in good money are essential to the comfort 
and happiness of the American laborer and his wife and 
children.” Labor cannot prosper when industries are 
paralyzed ; industries cannot be carried oa when there is 
no sound and safe circulating mcdium. The credit, honor, 
prosperity—in short, all the best interests of the country, 
are involved in money of a fixed value. It is to be hoped 
that these elementary truths will be echoed and re-echoed 
North and South,Kast and West in the canvass, preceding 
the coming national conventions. Mr. Carlisle’s party, 
unfortunately, is inoculated with the free silverheresy. In 
speaking as he does, therefore, he opposes a powerful ele- 
ment in his own party and is entitled to great credit for 
kis courage. 





THE discoveries in the East of interest to biblical stu- 
dents have been remarkable of late, especially that of the 
names of Chedorlaomer, King of Elam, and Tidal, King of 
Nations. But one other is now announced of very great 
interest, and this time coming from Egypt. Prof. Flin- 
ders Petrie reports the discovery of an inscription of 
Merenptah, about 1200 B c., in which he speaks of an ex- 
pedition to Syria, and the crushiog of “the people of 
Israel.” Professor Petrie, who is a trustworthy scholar, 
says there can be no doubt of the reading. This gives us 
the first mention of the Israelites on Egyptian monuments, 
unless the Aperiu, mentioned earlier as a slave tribe, are 
the Hebrews. This assures a fixed non-biblical date for 
the Israelites in Palestine, and it seems to come all right 
in the time of the early Judges. But we must wait for 
fuller information until Professor Petrie shall publish, in 
a May monthly, we believe, the full text of Merenptah’s 
inscription, and his ideas as to how it is made to tally with 
other sources of information. But this suggests to us how 
many things may yet turn up in Egypt. The discoveries 
of Babylonian tablets from El-Amarna, related to Pal- 
estine in the time of Abraham, and the papyri from 
Fayfm took us down to the centuries immediately after 
Christ. We may yet find, as a late writer suggests, a lost 
play of Aristophanes, the *‘ Babylonians,” tor instance, or 
the “ Banqueters’’—one complete drama by Menander, any- 
thing of Sappho, an early copy of the Septuagint, a sec- 
ond-century Gospel, the book of Papias. These and count- 
less others, even if mutilated, would in many men’s view 
outweigh nigh all the statues, all the jewels, and all the 


inscriptions that ever have been, or ever will be, found in - 


Egypt. 


IT will be remembered that nearly two years ago a Rus- 
sian writer, M. Notovitch, announced that he had discov- 
ered an unknown “Life of Issa” (Jesus) in a monastery in 
Tibet, written by a Budduist visitor to Palestine in the 
firstcentury. This he had translated, and it was published 
in a dozen editions in Paris. It was quite different from 
the Gospels iu that 1t denied miracles and the resurrection. 
Prof. Max Miiller examined the book and pronounced it 
spurious, altho he did not venture to say that Notovitch 
himself was the forger. Ihis discovery was immediately 
accepted, however, by those who make it the delight of 
their lives to be deceived by mahatmas or anything else 
that is not Christian. The April number of The Nine- 
teenth Century contains an investigation made on the spot 
in Tibet by Prot. J. Archibald Douglass. He has followed 
the eourse which M. Notovitch claimed to have followed ; 
and while he finds that there was a man of that name who 
traveled in that region at the time, yet the whole story 
told of his adventures and experiences is proved to be un- 
true, and the discovery of ** The Life of Christ” is an utter 
invention of this Russian traveler. Itis not true that as 
he journeyed up the Sind Valley M. Notovitch was beset 
by panthers, tigers, leopards, wolves and jackals; and if he 
visited the Buddhist: Monastery of Himis 1t was only as one 
of a party of several Europeans, and the Chief Lama had 
no conversation with him such as is described by M. Noto- 
vitch, and supplied him with no manuscripts. Professor 
Douglass held a long interview with the Chief Lama, who 
says that there is no such book in his monastery as this 
pretended * Life of Issa,’’ and that no foreigner has been 
allowed to copy or translate any of the manuscripts in the 
» monastery; that he has been forty-two years a Lama, is 
well acquainted with all the Buddhist books and manu- 
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scripts, and never heard of one which mentioned the name 
of Jesus; and other principal Lamas are equally ignorant 
of any such manuscripts. The whole story was a vicious 
invention, not an ordinary literary forgery, which might 
be considered comparatively harmless; but it was an at- 
tempt wilfully to pervert the Christian faith and to under- 
mine its authority. 


Tue Turkish Government, apparently, thinks it can do 
about as it pleases with American citizens. Mr. Knapp is 
on his way to Alexandretta, and his family and that of the 
Rev. R. M. Cole, in Bitlis, are under close guard by 
Turkish troups, so that the servants are not allowed to go 
in and out to provide food. Every week comes news of 
hindrances placed by the Government in the way of those 
distributing relief; and altho this is invariably followed by 
retraction of the unfavorable orders, still the constant oppo- 
sition tells. Not a mail comes in but brings the story of 
some new aggression on the part of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. We may just as well face the fact that the Sultan 
is laughing in our faces. Our Government protests, and 
that, so far, isall. To be sure, it is in good company. 
England, France, Germany, and everybody, except Russia, 
are and have been fora year the puppets of Turkish and 
Russian diplomacy. But what a position for the great 
Coristian nations of the world! The great American Repub- 
lic hetpless in the grasp of a ‘Turkish pasha, and ‘unable to 
secure freedom for American citizens, whose safety and 
comfort had been promised to our Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary before he left Constantinople 
on leave of absence. What Minister Terrell’s feelings 
must be as he reads the telegrams that comein from day 
to day we will not undertake to divine. That he thought 
all was safe we doubt not; but by this time he should 
know that a Turkish promise is never made to keep, if 
keeping it can by any possibility be avoided. 


WE should be represented at Constantinople by some 
one competent to the position. Minister Terrell is a loyal 
American. He has served American interests as he under- 
stands them. We offer not a word of criticism of his 
motives. It is, however, very evident that he is not equal 
to the situation. This is not necessarily any fault of his. 
A Texas judgeship is not a school of diplomacy. It is with 
no harsh or unkind feeling for himself that we say that 
he should be replaced by some one better versed in such 
matters as are constantly coming up at Constantinople. 
The interests at stake are too momentous for any personal 
interests to be considered for a moment. The Turkish 
Empire is a shell. Everywhere in it there are the signs of 
collapse. The best taxpayers have been cut down by the 
sword, or been deprived of the means of earning their daily 
bread. There is no money to buy food, of course no money 
to pay taxes. The financial condition of the Empire is on 
the verge of ruin. No Government can live long without 
funds, and Turkish funds are exhausted. As one who un- 
derstands the situation thoroughly has said: ‘‘Something, 
somewhere, must break. The tension cannot last much 
longer.”? Meanwhile Russia watches carefully her oppor- 
tunity. It was a Russian consul that originated the 
charges against Mr. Knapp. Just before the Harpft mas- 
sacre a Russian officer was in the city carefully examining 
the mission work. The Russian Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople has constantly exerted all his influence in favor of 
the expulsion of the American missionaries, not even tak- 
ing the trouble to do so in secret. The man who during 
the coming year should represent the American Government 
at Constantinople, and should have the care of American 
interests in the Turkish Empire, should be a man competent 
to hold his own amid thestrangely conflicting influences of 
Oriental diplomacy. 


THERE is a good deal more in the visit of Prince Ferdi- 
nand to Constantinople than his call at Robert College and 
his presentation of a bit of jewelry to Mrs. President Wash- 
burn ; altho this curtesy could hardly have been omitted, 
as Bulgaria owes so much to Robert College. The present 
Prime Minister, M. Stoiloff, is not the only one of the Bul- 
garian Cabinet that graduated from Robert College ; and 
Mrs. Wasoburn was the fit recipient of the testimonial 
as the daughter of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, founder of the col- 
lege. Of course the patent occasion of the vi-it was that 
Prince Ferdinand might pay his respects to the Sultan, 
who is still nominally Suzerain of Bulgaria ; but quite as 
important was it that he should see M. Nelidoff, the repre- 
sentative of bis real suzerain, the Russian Czar. Since tne 
“conversion ’’ of his bavy son, Prince Boris, to the Bulga- 
gian Greek Church, under the orders of the Czar, there can 
be no doubt who owns him. It has been also supposed that 
while in Constantinople the Prince’s visit to the Greek 
Patriarch would not be wholly one of ceremony, but would 
have for its object to reconcile the Bulgarian churches of 
Greece and Bulgaria, whose relations are less friendly than 
those of sister Churches should be. Russia would much 
like this, and Ferdinand might not object to obey; but 
here the Bulgarian people are to be reckoned with, and 
they understand perfectly well that such a reconciliation 
would dash their ambitions in the near futureto get pos- 
session of Macedonia, which Greece equally wants, and 


- where the rivalry of the two Churches 1s kept up for the 


purpose of holding the ground for their respective nations. 
As M. Stoiloff is with Prince Ferdinand we may expect 
that nothing will be done to prejudice the future of Mace- 
donia. It is curious tnat Ferdinand, tho himseif a Roman 
Catholic, has not called on the Delegate of the Roman See ; 
yet how could he after his disobedience to the Pope in the 
matter of his son’s conversion ? 





...-As an illustration of the drift of everything toward 
Russia, described by Professor Headland, in an article this 
week, we may mention the split which has occurred in the 
Foreigners’ Club at Peking. However much Russia and 
France have played their réles hand in hand in the Chinese 
eourt, all foreigners have been one in their social relations, 
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until just now the ministers of Russria and Fra 

nearly all their staff, have withdrawn from the Club, 
reason assigned is said to be the preponderance of the 
lishelement At the late election the officers for the 
were chosen, and the Ministersof United States and 













many and the British Chargé d Affaires came out first, Mosaic 
the minor officers were filled up from the English jection 
nity. This it issupposed gave offense and led to the refuses 
nation en bloc of the two legations, France following Rus House 
sia. Altho there are five members of the Club belonging 
to the French Legation, the French Minister is saiq 10 hare see 
received only two votes. Count Casini of the R, “Ast 
Legation was not elected, probably for the reason that it saloons 
was well known he intended soon to return to Europe ee 
.... The rising of the Matabeles in South Africa jg posite 
serious than was at first supposed. Reports during the ever 0c 
past week tended to show that Bulu wayo was investeq aad ers wht 
in seriousdanger. The Government of Great Britain ha cburch 
determined to act promptly, and send more troops to Preze 
scene of the disturbance. This appears to have stirred pause 
the sensibilities of the Boers, who affect to beiieve that the ganizi 
troops will be used to compel President Kriiger to comply know 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s demands of reform. On the a 
hand, the fact of an agreement between the South A great 
and the Orange’ Free State seems to be established, ang yisior 
the Germans are credited with the desire to instigate the jn Fr 
Boers to take a threatening attitude with the hope of gipat 
depriving England of its prestige in South Africa, We | that t 
not imagine that the Government of Lord Salisbury wij) new f 
yield an inch oo this poiat. It must put down the May. snale 
bele rising at all costs, and if the Boers are offendy the ir 
England cannot help it. to bel 
...-The newest event in connection with Cuba is the ap. bitter 
pointment of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, as Consyi, sacres 
General of the United States to that island in place of y, on 
Williams, who has returned to this country. The interes New 
in this appointment is due to the fact of the militay tione 
training of ex Governor Lee and the supposition that be and b 
was selected to obtain for our Administration the fact, that 
regarding the military situation in Cuba. What we nea fore, 
most of all is the report of a competent and disintereste shoul 
observer on this point. The dispatches from Cuba are api Jove: 
to be either strongly colored from the Spanish or the Cubap Semi 
point of view, and it is difficult to tell exactly what thesitu. little 
ation is. Reports of the execution of rebels under the bandit mone 
proclamation of General Weyler come almost every day, bea | 
and something in the line of retaliation is evidently being 
done by the Cubans, who are said to have hanged twenty. v 
two Spaniards one day last week. in 
.... We hardly know how the municipal elections last in wi 
week of New York and New Jersey are to be interpreted, archi 
In New Jersey, where the Democrats carried Newark bya limit 
tremendous majority, showing a great revulsion of senti- cate 
ment, and where other municipalities were also wrenche supp 
from Republican control, there is and can be no reason. erate 
able dissatisfaction with the administration of Governor proo 
Griggs, or with the course of the Republicans in the Leg.- ever 
islature. We suppose that the Democratic gains are tobe 
accounted for largely by reform movements against Re iin 
publican municipal rings and by other local causes, I a tk 
the State of New York there is abundant cause to be dis. enet 
satisfied with the course of the Legislature and with th the 
policy of the Republican bosses. The recovery of someol allo 
the municipalities by the Democrats may be attributed in hes. 
part to dissatisfaction with Republican rule and also with tem; 
the Raines Law. ee 
.... The Remedial bill which the Government at Ottawa succ 
has been trying to push through Parliament bas failed, a 
was confideotly predicted weeks ago. The Government of N 
has bravely kept upashow of persistence in trying to carry the. 
it through ; but it was too unpalatable to many of the con- rea< 
servatives to make this}possible. Every day’s delay makes app 
the problem of coercing the province of Manitoba more first 
unpopular and more difficult. Perhaps some sort of com- says 
promise might have been arranged if the Government had sect 
proceeded in a different manner. If, in the beginning, it mei 
had rent its commission to Winnipeg to talk over the difi- 
culties with the provincial Government, it is possible that . 
some compromise might have been arranged which, while at: 
not entirely satisfactory to the Catholics, would, at least, any 
have prevented the present bitter controversy. As it is the 
the moral position of the province in opposition to coercioa wh 
seem3 almost impregnable, and the courage with whichit twe 
battles for its rights commands admiration, even frou Eu, 
those who question the soundness of its position. Ita 
....In the Review of the Churches, published in Londa, oy 
we discover this lovely sentence ina review of Professot lip 
Moore’s ‘‘ Commentary on the Judges”: du 
“We have heard it said by one who had some knowledge of his 
the religious life of America that German scholarship, after th Ha tay 
lapse of years, filters down into the Englisa mind, and that after the 
the lapse of ages it dribbles from the English mind in broke up 
streams into the American. We are clear that this is 9 gm Ch 
libel, an absurd exazgeration, with perhaps one small graia 
truth at its heart.” Ay 
We warrant that there are now, and have been for fort] a 
years, two or three Americans to one Englishman studying Ta 
in the German uuatversities; and that whether it be# wt 
philosophy, theology, history, biology or science, the pr is 
portion of teachers in America who have studied in Ger be 
many is very much larger than it is in England. The dav Dk 
ger is not so much of getting driblets of German 
ship by way of the English mind, as it is that the 
mind will be quite passed by in seeking for instruction co 
suggestion. , ho 
on 
...-The blundering persistency with which the Charct ea 
has often stood in the way of progress is illustrated ag eq 
by the fact that the States of Jersey, at a late meetilé po 


passed a statute legitimating marriage with a : 
wife’s sister, by a vote of 28 to 17. Every one of the tao 
clergymen present voted in the minority; and yet such # 
marriage is about as natura] and reasonable as any 

could be mentioned; and it is only by “fencing” 
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Mosaic rule far beyond its legitimate meaning that any ob- 
jection can be raised to it. The Fnglish Parliament still 

ses to allow such marriages, with the bishops in the 
House of Lords unanimously wrong. 


_..- This is from The Catholic Telegraph: 

« 4 subscriber complains of the existence, in his locality, of 

saloons in full blast opposite the Catholic church on Sunday 
mornings. This evil, says the Catholic Citizen, seems to be pecul- 
jar to Catholic churches alone. Saloon keepers do not build op- 
posite the rural Methodist or Baptist church. Why? Has it 
ever occurred to Catholics to organize a boycott of saloon keep- 
ers who open their deors Sunday mornings opposite the Catholic 
church ?” 
Pregeant questions, indeed; questions that should give 
pause ! But fancy that Methodist or Baptist church or- 
ganizing a boycott under the circumstances—it would not 
know wbat more to do than it now does. 


_...[t would be worth while to consider at length the 
great facility with which the Catholic Church produces 
visionaries, prophetesses and stigmatisées. There are now 
ip France two such girls, one of whom lately saw the Vir- 
gin avd Child, and persuaded a nun and fifty otber children 
tbat they also saw them : and they seem to have started a 
new pilgrimage. But the other, Mile. Corédon, is an unu- 
snalcbaracter, and makes extraordivary prophecies, under 
the influence of the Archangel Gabriel. We shall be glad 
to believe ore of her prophecies, that Russia will soon be 
bitterly punished for her complicity in the Armenian mas- 
sacres. 

_...Mr. Frank Jones is one of the best known men in 
New Hampshire. Every time the prohibitory law is men- 
tioned his name comes to mind. He is an extensive brewer, 
and bas figured iv nearly all the legislative and legal fights 
that bave arisen inthat State. It was not strange, there- 
fore, that the New Hampshire Methodist Conference 
should have been startled when it learned that Mr. Frank 
Joves bad been elected a trustee of the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary. Such a selection under the circumstances is 
little short of a scandal. While a brewer may devote his 
money to good uses, it is not seemly that he himself should 
bea director of a religious school. ; 


....The documentary portion of the British Blue Book 
on Venezuela has been impeached. A section of a letter 
of Governor Light, of British Guiana, under date of 1839, 
in which it is stated that there are no documents in the 
archives of the colony respecting the western or southern 
limits of the colony, is omitted. The omission is not indi- 
cated in the Blue Book. It seems hardly possible that the 
suppression, if suppression there is, could have been delib- 
erate. The honor of the compilers, or copyists, ought to be 
proof against such atemptation. No explanation has, how- 
ever, been made of the omission. 


..-Republicans, Tammany men and all, have been trans- 
ferred from the old Excise Board in this city to the office 
of the new Commissioner naoder the Raines Law. This is 
another indication that the party machine is in control of 
the administration of the new system. The provision 
allowing hotels to furnish liquors with meals on Sunday 
has added greatly to the number of hotels. But this at- 
tempt at evasion may not succeed, after all. It is too soon 
to adjudge the law a failure on this point. It has been a 
success thus far, at least in closing saloons. 


....They are surprised in South Carolina at the number 
of Negroes who are able to register under the provisions of 
the new Constitution, which requires them to be able to 
read any sectionin it. At Columbia the bulk of those who 
appeared before the commissioners of registration on the 
first day were Negroes. The Charleston Neivs and Courier 
says that ‘‘ the general run of colored men could read the 
section just as well as the members of the convention who 
made the law.” 


-.+-The Americans did admirably in the Olympic games 
at Athens with their eleven victories, more than those of 
any other nationality. The Greeks followed with ten after 
the Americans with eleven. The number of Americans 
who sent in notice of their intention to compete was 
twenty one as against forty two Germans, twenty three 
Euglish, eighteen French, and from five to seven Swedes, 
Italians, Austrians and Danes. 


----The preacher at the funeral of Von Schrader, in Ber- 
lip, actually dared to utter a vigorous condemnation of the 
duel, altho it was well known that the Emperor had given 
his permission to this duel. The agitation in the Reichs- 
tag and through the country may lead to the abolition of 
the custom, for the Church, in all its branches, is stirred 
up on the matter. Still, in Germany society rules the 
Church toa very great extent, as well as here. 


--+»The Government receipts for the nine mouths ending 
April ist were more than $18,750,000 short. Senator Hill 
admitted, last week, that the failure of the Wilson 
Tariff to produce sufficient revenue was one of the reasons 
Which com pelled the Government to issue bonds Congress 
* ia session, and yet Congress cannot apply the remedy 
because the silver Senators, Republican, Populistic and 
Democratic, block the way. 


haters we lament the fact that ouly one third of the 
“ Muunicaots in our churches are men, let us consider 
Ow we should feel if the figures were reversed and only 
a third were women. It is greatly to be desired that the 
mber of men were doubled ; but if there is to be an in- 


‘quality, it is better that the women should be in pre- 
Ponderant numbers. 


-.--Professor Zahm, of Notre Dame College, Indiana 
Mat Te nook in defense of evolution, is attacked for it by’ 
ing cal} oncilio, and thea is honored by the Pope by be- 
of the Holy Cross Really Pepetones General of the Society 
their turn in the CatholicChunh men are having 


----The Higher Criticism ru 1 iu the vei 
maver clr; }a én, Dean A. ertyn Hare, wie Made tee 
Adam. ang 0, Getesi:. cre of them probably written by 


“eam, and Mcses the compiler, 
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FOREIGN MISSIONARY work as a@ movement under the 
guidance of the Divine Spirit often produces results very 
different from those planned for by the human workers. 
The strategy of the Holy Ghost in this campaign for the 
world’s redemption is far-sighted and marvelous in its 
sweep. What seems to the spiritual soldier, with only 
human insight and foresight, as weak or wasted effort, or 
as disaster, may come in time to appear as fine policy on 
the part of the Divine Captain, to accomplish other and 
more important results. 

An illustration of this method of the Spirit is met with 
in the history of the Nestorian mission in Persia. Tho 
this mission was instituted with large expectations of its 
ultimate effects upon the Mohammedansof Persia, which 
have as yet been but partially realized, it has incidentally 
impressed itself with much power upon the great evangel- 
ical awakening which is now in’ progress in the Russian 
Empire. 

Nearly forty years ago thirst for knowledge and spiritual 
life seized upon the soul of a simple-minded boy in a dark 
Nestorian village, and drove him, despite the scoffs and 
cuffs of his family, to the missionary trainingschool at Mt. 
Seir. When he left that school in 1860, a youth baptized of 
the Spirit and giving promise of much usefulness, the 
missionaries were eager to retain him as a worker among 
his own people. But the providences of God took him to 
Russia While there he became so appalled at the gross 
darkness of the Russian peasants that he felt called by the 
Holy Spirit to preach to them the Gospel in its life-giving 
power as he had come to know and love it. He studied 
their language; andin the guise of a pedler, with a few 
Bibles added to his other stock, he went forth, visiting 
farms and villages, and unfolding the Scriptures as the 
Spirit gave him opportunity and utterance. The now 
noted Stundist awakening was just at its very beginning. 
Joining in with this movement Jacob Dilakoff became one 
of its most active promoters, Go7’s blessing rested upon 
him in a remarkable manner, altho a foreigner and a man 
of very humble pretensions. But the simplicity and de- 
voutness of his character, with his great earnestness, gave 
him power among the Russian peasantry. The extent to 
which this new reformation has spread among them is al- 
ready known, in part at least, to the Christian world. 

The alarm of the Russian State and Church over its 
remarkable progress is written in the history of great 
ecclesiastical councils held to devise measures for its sup- 
pression, and in the rigorous persecutions, imprisonments 
and exiles, enforced upon all confessing to ‘this way.” 
After a time our Persian apostle confined his labors to the 
Molokans in the Crimea, and on the Volga, over whom the 
authorities kept little watch. Here he gathered sixteen 
evangelical congregations, and receiving ordination at the 
hand of his missionary friends in Persia he went back 
and ordained ruling elders over all his little churches. 

Most glowing tributes to the extent and importance of 
this work of Dilakoff’s have come to the writer of this 
article, from Russian and English friends who were inti- 
mately acquainted with him and his sphere of labor. One 
has pronounced it of larger consequence than all the Amer- 
ican missionaries had wrought in Persia. 

In his occasional visits to his native country, the mission- 
aries, in their ignorance of the real extent of Dilakoff’s 
influence abroad, would have gladly detained him as a 
preacher of rare consecration much needed among his own 
people. But the Spirit of the Lord had raised him up for 
the grander service in Russia. Such an enterprise was 
never in the minds of the American Board in founding that 
mission in Persia. But it was part of the Divine policy 
bearing on the redemption of the great Empire of the 
North to a truer Christian standard. 

This humble worker for the coming kingdom, so much 
blessed and so beloved by all who know him, joined himself 
withso many other Stundists, to the Baptists, a few years 
since. He continues his labors in a remote part of the 
Empire where hitherto persecution was not known ; but in 
a letter received from him this wiater he reports that the 
snares were being sent to entrap him there and early exile 
seemed a very possible fate for him. 

For some years Dilakoff was supported in his work by 
contributions from his Stundist brethren, aided by wealthy 
disciplesin St. Petersburg. In bis present Siberian home 
he is dependent on the liviug afforded by the poverty- 
stricken people for whom he labors, which he ekes out by 
peddling such humble stuff as melon seeds and flea pow- 
der, sent him by his family on the Volga. The tale of his 
lowly life as he itinerates among those desolate villages, 
with its self-denials so cheerfully borne for the Master’s 
sake, is touching in the extreme; and God is adding his 
blessing to the apostolic service of this consecrated servant, 
using him tolead numbers of Russians into the fold of 
Christ. 

The whole story of the Stundist awakening is one of 
marvelous interest. It is a great missionary movement, 
without elaborate organization, backed by no board of 
foreign diréctors, supported by no wealthy treasury, yet 
vastly more fruitful in results than many missionary en- 
terprises so sustained, all, moreover, in the face of tremen- 
dous opposition from State and Church. Itwill notanswer 
to make hasty generalizations from its history as to meth- 
ods for all missionary enterprises ; but the subject deserves 
careful consideration at the hands of our boards, mission- 
aries and native churches. Tnere certainly is decided en- 
couragement here to all faithful toilers in this work to a 
bolder reliance on the Divine factor in the cause, whose 
wisdom and power transcends our owa so mightily, and 
often is in most effective operation when least so apparent 

to us, 


_ROssu.s, N. J, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE seven teachers in Orange Park Academy, Flor- 
ida, arrested for teaching white pupils in a school attended 
by Negroes, have been admitted to bail, to appear for trial 
in October. 


.-«.During the session of the Methodist General Confer- 
ence at Cleveland, O., a daily Christian Advocate will be 
published, giving all the debates and proceedings in full. 
It will be under the editorship of Dr. Lucien Clark, of 
Baltimore. 


--e Lcriacil, ineliding the Congregational churches. of 

New York and vicinity, has been called to meet at the 
Broadway Tabernacle on Tuesday, April 2th, at 2:30 P.M., 
to consider the resignation of Dr. H. A. Stimson as pastor 
of the church. 


--»»-Mr. Samuel H. Hadley, for nearly ten years s.iperin- 
tendent of the old Jerry McAuley Water Street Missiun, 
has been conducting a series of meetings among the differ- 
ent churches in this city and Brooklyn, with the purpose 
of arousing a deeper spiritual interest among Christians 
as well as to arouse interest in the mission itself, which is 
doing an increasingly valuable work and needs the hearty 
support of all the churches. 


.-.»-The voting on the Baltimore amendment for the ad- 
mission of women to the Methodist General Conference 
was completed last week. According to the figures of 
The Christian Advocate, of *this city, kindly communi- 
cated to us, the total vote is 10,15 The vote for admis- 
sion is 7,553; the vote agaiast, 2,606. This is less than the 
required three fourths, and the ame: dment therefore fails. 
Tbhree-fourths of 10,159 is 7,619. Tae actual affirmative 
vote is 7,553, or 66 less. The vote failed, therefore, by only 
66. We understand that Dr. Monroe, Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Conference, confirms these figures. 


..--In a discussion at the Nineteenth Century Club, in 
this city, last week, on “‘ The Futureof Man in the Light 
of Evolution,” Prof. John Fiske, said : 

“It is an eraof skepticism, when all things in Heaven and 
earth are called upon fortheir credentials; but it isa mistake to 
think that the end of religious belief is at hand. So far fromre- 
ligion and the churches coming to an end, we shall see a revival 
surpassing that of the thirteenth century, which built the great 
cathedrals of Europe. Wecannot prophesy anything ; but it is 
logical to believe from deduction in a future world, because the 
progress of development as shown is opposed to a doctrine of ex- 
tinction. The doctrine of evolution is distinctly in favor of the 
doctrine of a future life.” 


...-The Carew lectures, at Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary this year, are delivered by Dr. George Leou Walker, 
now pastor-emeritus of Center Church, Hartford, on 
‘*Some Phases of the Religious Life of New England, 
with Special Reference to Congregationalism.’’ Dr, 
Walker’s immediate predecessors have been Maurice 
Thompson, in 1893, Pres. E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown 
University, in 1894, and Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of 
Brooklyn, iu 1895. The Carew foundation has this ad- 
vantage among seminary lectureships, that both subject 
and speaker are at the di-cretion of the faculty, and the 
lecturers are not confined to a single field. Dr. Walker’s 
firsc lecture was delivered April 15th. 


..--In the continued absence of Mr. and Mrs. Booth- 
Tucker, the former in Chicago and the latter in California, 
no complete answer has been given to the statement issued 
by Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth. Colonei 
Eadie, however, is reported to have said that it was 
‘impossible that General Booth could have said and done 
what was attributed to him by Ballington Booth ; that 
when the General was here and when he got back to Eng- 
land he was always talking about the glories of America 
and its institutions.’’ It is reported that a statement has 
been issued from London to the effect that the whole series 
of letters will be made public before long. A most en- 
thusiastic meeting of the Volunteers was held in Cooper 
Union on Sunday, at which Commander Ballington Booth 
madea powerful address. 


.... The committee appointed by the meeting of the min- 
isters of all denominations of twocounties held in Spring- 
field, Mass., November 18th to conferon Christian union, 
has issued a circular accepting as the “ bases of sympa- 
thetic consideration and study the Lambeth Articies, the 
propositions of the General Council of Congregational 
Churches and similar declarations by other bodi:s.” It 
also proposes an annual union conference for worship and 
work to include both clerical and lay representatives, and 
recommend affiliation on this basis with the League of 
Catholic Unity. The committee includes the pastors of the 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Southampton, the First Baptist Church, 
Springfield, the Universalist Church, Springfield, and St. 
Paul’s Protestant Episeopal Church, Holyoke. 


...«Bishop Latané replies to a suggestion made in an 
anonymous communication in The Church Standard with 
reference to the union of the Reformed and Protestant 
Episcopal denominations. He says that the real issue be- 
tween the two denominations is fairly expressed by the 
word priest; that the Protestant Episcopal Church stands 
for all the ideas that are involved in the use of this word, 
including the idea of sacrifice in the celebration of the 
commupion and the power of absolution, while the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church is strenuous in rejecting the 
word and that for which it particularly stands. It seems 
to him, therefore, that the two Churches are “‘ hopelessly 
apart.” Lf there is one minister or one layman in the 
Reformed Episcopal Church who believes in priests and 
sacrifices and the divine right of the episcopacy, the bishop 
advises him to withdraw and unite with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

..-- The British Weekly has been sending inquiries as to 
the length of sermons preached in the United Kingdom on 
Sunday, March 8th, awarding two prizes, one for the long- 
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est sermon and one for the shortest. The result is given 
in the issue of March 19th. The reward for the longest 
sermon was divided; two ministers, the Rev. Donald 
Davidson, of the Free Church, John O’Groat’s, Caithness, 
Scotland, and Mr. E. W. Bailey, of the Methodist New 
Connexion, Dane’s Moor, Clay Cross, England, each hav- 
ing preached one hour and twenty-eight minutes. The 
shortest sermon was delivered by the Rev. G. Bicheno, of 
the Primitive Methodist Chapel, Clitheroe, occupying 
five and three-quarter minutes. The next longest sermon 
occupied one hour and twenty-two minutes: there were 
ten of an hour or more, fourteen occupied fifty minutes 
and more, and so on down to seven minutes, each number 
holding its own in good proportion. It is interesting to 
note that Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, preached fifty- 
two minutes; Mark Guy Pearse preached fifty one min- 
utes ;: Professor Thoumaian, the Armenian exile, fifty-five 
minutes; Alexander MacLaren, fifty minutes; Professor 
Davison, forty-eight minutes; Thomas Spurgeon, thirty- 
seven minutes, and R. F. Horton, thirty-five minutes. 


...-The question as to the authority of the General As- 
sembly over the presbyteries in regard to their acceptance 
under their care of students in theological seminaries not 
approved by the Assembly, came up in the New York 
Presbytery last week. A committee, of which John Cc. 
Bliss, D.D., was chairman, reported that in its answer to 
the request from the Presbytery last year the Assembly 
had given certain instructionsin which “ all due considera- 
tion should be shown by them as loyal presbyters,” and 
added : 


“But the Assembly further proceeds to ‘enjoin’ this pres- 
bytery as to its action with reference to the licensure of these 
students. In thus attempting to authoritatively control the 
presbytery in this matter, it seems to us that the General As- 
sembly exceeds its constitutional powers, and infringes upon the 
inherent rights of the presbytery, which are specifically reserved 
to it by our constitution, as to the exercise of its functions in the 
reception and licensure of candidates for the Gospel ministry.” 


As it was felt that action should not be taken on this re- 
port until after full discussion the presbytery acjourned 
to April 20th. Ontkat day there were speeches by Drs. 
John C. Blissand A. P. Atterbury in favor of the report, 
and by Dr. J. F. Sutton against it. It was finally decided 
to adjourn again for a week and then to take a final vote. 
At the first meeting a student in Yale Divinity School, 
who desired to be taken under the care of the presbytery, 
was accepted, altho after considerable discussion. At the 
meeting of the Presbytery of Morris and Orange a mem- 
ber of the senior class of Union Theological Seminary was 
likewise taken under care of the presbytery without de- 
bate. . 


..«.The Cultus Minister of Prussia recently, in a session 
of the Parliament, made some surprising disclosures in 
reference to the favoritism shown the Catholics from a 
financial point of view by the Prussian Government. 
The authorities had been charged with slighting the 
Church in appointments to public office and in support. 
The Minister showed, from official sources, that altho 
the Protestants outnumber the Cutholics nearly two 
to one, and should receive only 1,500,000 marks to the 
Protestants 3.000.000 marks per year, they actually receive 
2,500,000, Indeed, between the years 1823 and 1896 the 
Prussian State gave the Protestant Church the sum of 
122,000,000 marks and the Catholic Church 179,000,000 
marks, while her proportion would have been 61,000,000, so 
that the Protestants received 238,000,000 less than their due 
proportion. This disproportion is shown in many other 
ways. For the restoration of the great Luther Protestant 
Church at Wittenberg, the famous shrine of Protestant- 
ism, the Prussian State voted only 395,000 marks, but for 
the completion of the Cologne Cathedral granted 4,500,000 
marks. The archbishops and bishops in Prussia receive at 
least three times as large asalary as do the Evangelical 
Superintendents; when they travel the ‘royal waiting- 
rooms” at the depots are at their disposal, and in many 
other ways the Roman Catholic Church and her represent- 
atives are favored. The same state of affairs exists in 
Bavaria, as reported by the Minister in a recent discussion 
in Parliament. 


....An interesting correspondence between the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, of Philadelphia, and the 
Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
Nashville, Tenn., is published. The letter from the North- 
ern society is a proposition that from July next to the end 
of this year, or six months longer, if necessary, the North- 
ern Board print the Sunday-school publications now 
issued by the Southern Board, allowing them to bear the 
same imprint as at present; that from July Ist, 1897, the 
Sunday-school literature of the Southern Board, so far as 
it is substantially a duplication of that of the Northern 
Board, be incorporated with the latter and called ‘The 
Southern Series”’; that one-half the net proceeds be paid to 
the Southern Board, which is to be allowed to appoint an 
editor for the series subject to the approval of the North- 
ern Board. The latter also agrees not to push its own 
literature intheSouth. The reply of the Southern Board, 
which is dated April 1st, is a declination to accept the prop- 
osition, which is pronounced ‘neither desirable nor feas- 
ible.’ The Southern Board declares its intention of con- 
tinuing the work intrusted to it by the Southern Conven- 
tion, and says that the proposition sabmitted is not 
a business proposition, and the inducement held out is not 
sufficient. The propesiticn, moreover, is regarded as in- 
volving delicate questions which have been passed upon by 
the Southern Convention several times, and the Southern 
Board refuses to be a party to the reopening of the agita- 
tion. The Board, however, is in favor of Christian har- 
mony and is willing to consider ‘“‘a plan of co operation in 
which we could conduct each his respective work in a way 
that would render no injustice to either and be helpful to 
both.” The Board announces that its decision is hearty 
and unanimous. The Baptist Cowrier, of South Carolina, 
expresses regret that the Southern Board did not simply 
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say that they could not accept the proposition, but would 
refer it to the Convention. 


--+. We have seen a full copy of the letter written to The 
Times of India, by the Rev. R. Gillespie in regard to the 
Salvation Army in Gujerat. In addition to the items re- 
ferred to in our issue of April 9th we call attention to two 
points of special interest connected with the effort to make 
a good showing for the Army during the General’s visit. 
Just before the visit notices were sent throughout the 
province of a great meeting (Mela) to be held,at Samarkha, 
when the General would establish loan offices for all 
the people of one district, and money would be supplied at 
a very low rate of interest. The result of this was immedi- 
ately apparent to all who know the fatal propensity of the 
Oriental to borrow all he possibly can without the slightest 
regard to his ever being able to repay the loan. It wasalso 
announced that other things had been arranged on a large 
scale, that the Government were giving help, and that the 
native governor had promised to assist with money. Mr. 
Gillespie adds : 


“ And, as tho this scandalous notification were not enough to 
draw the poor Dheds together in thousands, bales of red Salva- 
tion jackets are being hawked about by the Army agents through 
the Dedwadas for sale at an unusually low price. They are said 
to be worth at least eight annas each, but any Dhed who is will- 
ing to visit the tamasha at Samarkha, and to partake of the feed 
that has been promised him, not to speak of the loans of money 
they are to get, can buy one for three, or perhaps two annas, and, 
thus arrayed in Salvation uniform, he will help to swell the host 
of hired heathen mercenaries to be paraded on the occasion for 
the special delectation of the General ; and when they have served 
the object for which they have been gathered together, they will 
return to their Dhedism ‘like the dog to his vomit, and the sow 
that is washed to her wallowing in the mire.’ It issimply throw- 
ing dust in the General’s eyes to represent such two-annawala, 
recoated Dheds as Salvation soldiers, and in the interest of the 
Army itself, and of the cause of common truth and honesty, I 
regard it asa sacred duty to expose the sham character of the 
shameful proceedings. Such questionable expedients are not 
worthy of the man who has deposed St. Thomas from the eccles- 
iastical position that traditional history has assigned to him, and 
now styles himself ‘India’s Pioneer Salvation Apostle, Com- 
missioner Fakirsingh.’ R. GILLESPIE, 

** AHMEDADAD, February 1ith.”’ 


Missions. 
ANOTHER STORY OF MASSACRE. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 





On October 11th we received news that the Moslem pop- 
ulation of Bitlis had arisen against the Christians, and 
that 400 Christians were killed. Our hearts melted. The 
Moslems with us became wild against us, and the region 
round about us prepared to rise against ns. But the 
Governor was on our side; he ordered a guard to go 
through the streets day and night, and the disturbances 
were quieted for a while. But fifteen days later the news 
came from Diarbekir that the Mohammedans had arisen 
against the Christians. They prepared once more for the 
killing of the Christians here, and the Governor was re- 
moved just at that time and was succeeded by the military 
commander. Thursday the news came from Diarbekir, 
and Friday all Christians left the market, as they said 
‘‘as soon as the Mohammedans come out of the Friday 
prayer they will attack the Christians as they have done 
at Diarbekir.’”’ That Friday we all remained in the houses 
waiting our death. What a pitiful condition it was! We 
all were trembling like reeds in the desert from fear. At 
last that day nothing occurred ; but three days after that 
Friday the guards patrolling the streets assured us that 
nothing wrong would take place, and everybody and all 
the friends began to say that “ nothing will take place; do 
not be afraid.”” But this year the Catholics had built a 
new church with the old permission they had from the 
Government, and the Moslems were not pleased with that; 
but as they could not prevent the orders of the Govern- 
ment, they said: ‘‘ As long as we cannot attack the Chris- 
tians we will destroy the new Catholic church.” 

Four days after Friday, which was Monday, the twenty- 
seventh of October, all Christians were busy with their 
work and the guard was walking through the streets, and 
your father and I were in the market. Suddenly that por- 
tion of the market occupied by the Moslems closed, and all 
said : ‘‘ We will go to destroy the new church.” They went 
to the Catholic (Chaldean) quarter, and we from our fear 
ran to the house, leaving the booths open. Thus, as I was 
fleeing from the market, they threw stones at me and the 
same way at your father; but we reached home safely. 
Your mother and father and sister and brother and myself 
entered the house of a neighbor, as we saw it was better 
protected than ours. When the Moslems had gone to de- 
stroy the church the soldiers prevented them from doing 
so. Thus disappointed they swore at each other, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you go upon the Armenians ?” They first descended 
upon the church. They pulled down the bell and carried 
it away ; they killed four men in the church and wounded 
the bishop, but he did not die. They plundered everything 
that was in it and destroyed it, and they dug about six 
feet in the church, pretending to look for arms, and opened 
the graves of the priests, and from there they came upon 
the Armenian quarter. Whomsoever they met they killed. 
They plundered the houses, the market and the hotels. 
When they were busy about the church we took the op- 
portunity to run away and hide ourselves. We all, except 
your father, went to the house of ——, and your father re- 
mained in the house. I hid myself in the oven and put a 
cover on it,so no one could see that a person was in it. 
People from outside began to beat upon the door, but they 
were not able to do anything. At last your mother sug- 
gested that we all go to the house of the carpenter, our 
neighbor, who is a Moslem, and there seek protection. 
When the people moved away we left the house and went 
to the house of the carpenter. After that they came in 
larger force and opened the house of —— and plundered 
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it all. When I left the house, being the last, a man with 
a pistol in his hand ran after me to the house of the car. 
penter; but God caused our neighbor, the carpenter, to be 
just at the door, to cause him to stop from following me, 

From the middle of the forenoon tothe latter part of the 
afternoon they killed and plundered. The guards were ip 
the Christian quarters, and everything fine they took for 
themselves ; the rest of the things were carried by the 
tribes arcund the city, by the Kurds and by the Moham. 
medans on the outskirts of the city. They carried all the 
bedding they could get. We were rather fortunate with 
the Moslems, for whosoever had a friend protected bim 
with his family, and therefore no great killing took place, 
as in other cities. None of the Christians made any resist. 
ance, and none of the Moslems were wounded, and for that 
reason the killing was not done on a great scale. Had any 
of the Moslems been killed they would not have left one of 
us living. Of the relatives, your uncle and your aunt’s 
husband were killed. Your uncle’s cousin and brother jn- 
law and your father’s cousin were killed. These are al] 
that you know. There were in all thirty-one that were 
killed, twenty-five killed out and out, and the rest died 
from fear. After that all the Christians remained in the 
bouses of the Mussulmans for about a week. The Govern- 
ment began to give help to the Christians for about a week; 
but. at last the population—some, not all—started a lie and 
said that in four days from the occurrence a firman from 
the Government had been issued that whosoever is willing 
to become a Moslem will be let alone, but whosoever 
refuses to become a Moslem they will cut his throat. Then 
some of fear became Moslems, and some said: ‘We 
will wait till to-morrow, and if the Government should 
order it then we will accept it willingly.’’” So those who 

consented were made Moslems and those who did not 
become Moslems were left. But the Government heard of 
it and they notified the people that it was a lie: so twenty- 
four of tbe leading Armenians who became Moslems are 
now being taken to the mosque to prayer and back: but 
they do not believe them, and they have not been circum- 
cised yet. Thus they go to prayer and come. 

They left nothing for us except burghul (prepared wheat), 
All the books, and the books we kept our accounts in were 
carried away: the dishes they carried away, and those 
they did not want to carry they broke. Even in the house 
of the carpenter, our neighbor, where we took refuge, they 
stole some of our things. We had owing us some twenty- 
five liras, but we do not know how we are going to collect 
it. For example, your aunt’s cousin owed us three liras, 
and now he is dead. Who is going to give it? and we 
have not the face to ask for it. Nobody asks another to 
pay his debt now. Wedo not know how God is going to 
take care of things. As far as we are concerned, compared 
with others we cannot say anything but thanks, and we 
have hoped that the end will be for good. Nothing bas 
been left of schools, and as to Sunday worship, we don’t 
zo. Nothing took place in the Catholic quarter. One of 
the victims was in bed when the people entered the house, 
and one man folded up the quilt and carried it, while the 
other man lifted the sick man, and put him on the floor 
and took the mattress. They took the salt that was in the 
salt-pot; they carried off the lamp, according to the old 
custom ; tongs and little shovels they carried off—every- 
thing they could lay hands on that was worth one para 
they carried away. After that they took the villages in 
order. First they went to the village of ——; they plun- 
dered it and caused the people of the village to become 
Moslems; those who refused to become Moslems they 
killed, and after they had killed the people they burned 
the villages, and at the town of —— there were only 
thirteen persons left. Of the town of —— there were only 
nine. They killed Pastor Hanna’s son on his breast, and 
afterward himself. They killed Pastor Hanush’s son on 
the knee of his mother, and afterward the father. He had 
his money with him in aloaf of bread. He offered it to 
them to save his life. They took it and killed him. The 
wife of Mo’allim was carried off by the tribes and remain- 
ed thirteen days with them—she and otbers, like the 
daughter of Pastor Abush. They cost thirty liras apiece 
to bring back : and when they were returned they had only 
one shirt left tothem. Pastor Abush gave them forty liras, 
and then they killed him. Pastor Jurjis, who was with 
us the previous years and had gone to America and was 
sent from there as a missionary to Egypt, bad desired to see 
his relatives, so he came to see them, and when at 
they killed him with Pastor Abush. Many other teach- 
ers they killed whose names you do not know. 

Yesterday there came a telegram forbidding the local 
government to give teskerehs (traveling permits) to any 
one who leaves the town. Indications of order begin to 
appear. Fear is gradually disappearing. We hope that 
the Lord will cause this thing to pass by; but 
we do not know what the end of it will be. Now 
there are about twenty leading Christians in prison 
on account of letters, and I am always afraid that this 
will bé the cause of putting me in prison also. I beg 
you do not write anything that does not agree with 
the Government until God should be moved with pity upon 
us. I say again from the word of your father that you 
should not consider it begging to raise money for the little 
Protestant community of ——. Now orders have been 
issued concerning the property stolen, and there are some 
of the Mussulmans in prison. I cannot write more about 
these things, as it gives me pain. Only one more thing I 
want to say concerning those who were killed. Their rela- 
tives and friends dared not to take them out to the ceme- 
tery to bury them, so the city took charge of them and 
dragged them like animals to the court of the church and 
dug a pit and buried them in it; for you know, according 
to the Turkish law, it is not allowable for a Mussulman to 
carry the dead Christians in their hands; so they engaged 
porters, and paid them six piasters apiece, to be dragged 
with the feet like carcasses to the church. This is all I can 
say about them. 

I seal my words asking my God to keep us alive till the 
day of our natural death, that we, with his protection, 
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might see the day of peace and tranquillity in the land 
for the sake of the Lamb who died for us and rose for our 
justification, Amen. 


_ 
> 





THE Student Co ferences in India, really an extension 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, have been most suc- 
cessful. The aggregate attendance at five of them, those 
at Bombay, Lahore, Lucknow, Calcutta avd Madras, has 
been over 1,000, representing 127 colleges and schools. In 
the conference at Madras there were manifest tokens of 
divine presence, and the addresses by Messrs. J. R. Mott, 
R. P. Wilder and others, were very powerful. Besides 
the Madras students delegates to the number of ahout 
100 came, some of them from very distant places. One 
college, 350 miles from Madras, with 450 students, having 
only 12 Christians, sent 4 to the conference. 








Biblical Uesearch. 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


For the first time in its history, the American Oriental 
Society met this yearat Andover (April 9th-11th), the scene’ 
of the activity of Moses Stuart and Bela B. Edwards, and, 
for a while, of Edward Robinson, pioneers of Oriental 
study in America. The weather was favorable; and the 
social gatherings at the homes of Professors Harris and 
Moore added much to the profit as well as to the interest 
and pleasure of the meeting. The change made a few 
years ago, from semiannual to annual sessions, has resulted 
in getting rid of the old-time, unseemly haste, and has 
made possible the development of the social element. 

With a view to further efficiency, certain changes were 
made in the constitution and the by-laws. One of these 
makes the fiscal year of the society hegin with the first of 
January, and no longer with the time of the annual meet- 
ing in the spring. Another makes it possible for non- 
residents of the United States to become corporate (paying) 
members. The most’important change relates to the pub- 
lication committee, who are intrusted with the editing of 
the “Proceedings” and the “Journal ” Instead of six mem- 
bers there will hereafter be two editors, one representing 
the Indo European studies, and the othertheSemitic. The 
society is fortunate in retaining Prof. C. R. Lanman for 
the former and in securing the service of Prof. G. F. Moore 
for the latter. The editors will not hereafter have to dis- 
charge also the duties of corresponding secretary. To this 
office, so long held by Prof. W. D. Whitney, was chosen 
Professor Whitney’s successor at Yale, Prof. E. W. Hop- 
kins. Itis expected that there will be semiannual issues of 
the “ Journal.” 

A scheme for organizing an association for the histor- 
ical study of religion was presented to the society. It 
was felt, however, to be undesirable to organize a new 
society, and 4 large and comprehensive committee was 
named to consider what can be done to foster interest in 
the study of religions in connection with the Oriental So- 
ciety. 

Another subject of much importance was brought before 
the society in a communication from the Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature and Exegesis; this relates to the establish- 
ment, at some point in Bible Lands, of a “school of Ori- 
ental study and research.” The matter was discussed at a 
meeting of the latter society in New York last December, 
and was referred to the Oriental Society with an invitation 
to co operate in organizing such a school. While heartily 
indorsing the project, the Oriental Society felt that cer- 
tain advantages would be gained by undivided responsi- 
bility, at least so long as the idea is inchoate. They voted 
unanimously as follows : 

“ The Oriental Society cannot express too warmly its approval 
of this enterprise, believing that the establishment of such a 
school would give a new impulse to biblical and Oriental schol- 
arship. With the promise of such co-operation as may become 
practicable, the Oriental Society wishes the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis all possible success in the development 
of their plan and the establishment of the proposed school.” 
This vote will aid the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis in appealing for money and in applying to the 
Sultan for permission to establish the school. It is also 
probably as much co-operation as this society would 
expect at present from the Oriental Society. 

Nearly all of the thirty-four papers announced were pre- 
sented at the meeting. Indo-European and Semitic topics 
were about evenly divided. There was one paper from 
Professor Arnold, of the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor; and another on “‘ Ancestral Worship in 
the Shu King,” by the Rev. Dr. Blodget, of Peking. Dr. 
CP. G. Scott, of Radnor, Penn., had two very entertain- 
ivg contributions, one on ‘‘ The Malayan Words in Eog- 
lish,” and the other on “ ‘ Universal ’ Qualities in the Ma- 
layan Language.”? There was much audible smiling dur- 
ing the reading of both papers, and hearty applause at the 
close of thesecond. A waggish reporter tells the readers 
of the Boston Evening Transcript that Dr. Scott ‘is the 
ouly member of this learned body in whom the human 
element can be detected.”’ This is a somewhat pessimistic 
view regarding the other members, for they too are human 
enough to appreciate the charming humor of Dr. Scott. 

The other papers were all from institutions of learning 
and from learned organizations on the Atlantic seaboard, 
Andover, Cambridge, Hartford, New Haven, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, all of which 
places, except the last, were also represented by members 
in attendance, 

: About a third of the communications related, directly or 
indirectly, to the Bible. Dr. C. C. Torrey, of Andover, 
discussed the term “‘ mpharrshé as applied to books of the 
Syriac Bible,” and reached the conclusion that the term 
meaus “holy,” 4. ¢€., “separate,” in the sense of ‘holy.’ 
Dr. Torrey read alco on the origin of the Old Testament 
Apocryphon called 1 Esdras, The Rev. Dr. J. P. Peters, of 
New York, announced'a paper on “ The Original Site of 
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Civilization in Babylonia and the Date of the Same.’”’ The 
absence of both writer aud paper was much regretted, 
because Dr. Feters would doubtless have given recent 
news from the explorations at Niffer. His recent articles 
in the American Journw of Archeology cannot fail to 
increase greatly the interest in the work at Niffer. It is 
understood that Professor Hilprecht, who is specially en- 
gaged in the study of the objects found at this place, claims 
to have proof that some of the Niffer remains antedate 
500° B. Cc. 

Professor Moore, of Andover, spoke on “the Text and 
Interpretation of Daniel 8: 9-14.” His point was that 
several times in this passage we must read sebi, “ beauty,”’ 
i.e ,**the Holy Land,” and not sdbd, “host.’’ Verse 9 has 
sebi. “the glorious land ” (Revised Version). We must so 
read alsoin v. 12, and translate not ‘‘ the host was given,” 
etc., but ‘‘the glorious land was given.’”’ Simitarly, in v. 
14, “‘ how long shall the glorious land be trodden under- 
foot?” ; 

“The Argument from Silence in Discussions of Hebrew 
History and Literature,’”’ was the title of a paper by Pro- 
fessor Lyon, of Harvard. The position taken was, that 
great caution is needed in the application of this argu- 
ment, and that for three reasons: 1. Silence is not always 
due to ignorance, while even one’s ignorance of a fact does 
not proveits non-existence. 2. The argument from silence 
easily proves too much, and may lead to self-evident ab- 
surdity. 3. Recent discoveries occasionally confirm. biblical 
statements whose accuracy, partly owing to the silence of 
subsequent writers, has been called in question. The use- 
fulness of the argument was not denied, but only that it 
could ever yield positive results. 

Professor Jackson, of Columbia College, read on ‘‘ Some 
Persian Names on the Book of Esther’; and Professor 
Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, read on Ezra 5: 3,9, 
and Genesis 2: 6; 4: 1. The paper on Genesis 2: 6 relates 
to the meaning of the Hebrew word éd, commonly trans- 
lated ‘‘ mist,’”’ ‘‘ There went up a mist from the earth,” etc. 
Comparing the Assyrian word édu, “ flood, mass of 
water,’’ Professor Haupt believes the narrative in its orig- 
inal Babylonian form to refer to the system of watering 
the land by means of irrigation. This necessitates also a 
change of the preposition min to ’al, so that the passage 
would refer to the waters of irrigation coming up over the 
land to wet the ground. 

The passage in Gen. 4: 1 presents an ancient difficulty. 
The Revised Version renders, ‘‘I have gotten a man with 
the help of the Lord.”” Professor Haupt understands eth 
to mean “‘in spite of,” or ‘‘in competition with,’’ so that 
the passage would have some such meaning as, ‘I as well 
as Yahweh have produced a man!” In the discussion 
which followed the reading it was suggested that the prep- 
osition mé (shortened from min) may have fallen out before 
eth (owing to the similarity of m with the letter sh of the 
preceding word). In this case the passage would mean, ‘I 
have gotten a man from Yahweh,’’ very much as in the 
Revised Version. 

A paper by Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, of Washington, treated 
of ‘‘Alexander Legends in Talmud and Midrash, with Ref- 
erence to Greek and Assyrian Parallels.’”” Some of these 
are very entertaining, as the suit brought before Alexander 
by the Canaanites against the Jews for the possession of 
the Land of Canaan. Theanswer was that as Canaan was 
the servant of Shem, the servant and all bis possessions 
properly belong to the master. Not only, therefore, did 
the land belong to the descendants of Shem, but the 
Canaanites were moreoverino debt for the service which 
they bad not rendered. Likewise the Egyptian claim for 

the gold and silver of which the Israelites had despoiled 
them was met with the counter claim to compensation for 
430 years of service. At the gates of Paradise Alexander 
was refused admittance. On request a ball was given bim- 
asatoken. This was heavier than all his gold andsilver. 
The rabbis put some dust on the ball, and the scale con- 
taining it at once went up. The ball was then explained 
to Alexander as the eyeball of a man who is never satis- 
fied. 

There were various other papers of biblical or general 
interest, by Professors Bloomfield, Gottheil and Lanman 
(on “ Sanskrit Miscellanies’’), and the meeting was one of 
the most profitabie in the history of the society. 


» 
> 





THE rumor is abroad that a complete copy of Tatian’s 
Diatessarop, or Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Syriac, 
has been discovered. At present we depend upon the 
Arabic Tatian, St. Epbrem’s Commentary on the Diates- 
saron, and the Aphraates quotations. 








Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR MAY 3D. 
FAITH.—LUCKE 17: 5-19. 








GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Increase our faith.” —LUKE 17: 5. 

Notes —Christ’s brief retirement: at Epbraim was now 
over, and the last journey to Jerusalem was now begun. 
He had passed along the border of Samaria, and meeting 
many of his disciples in Galilee, the whole company pre- 
sented the appearance of one of the many festive bands 
traveling to the Paschal Feast. And here one of the first 
incidents by the way was the healing of the ten lepers. 
Luke, the pbysician, supplements Mark and Matthew in 
this detailed account. He had not recorded such a wonder- 
ful cure before, and to bis scientific mind it was of the 
highest importance, as testimony to the divinity of his 
Master. “*Increase our faith.’’—The disciples thought 
their faith unequal to the duty of forgiving seventy times 
seven, as Jesus had just commanded. “ Mustard 
seed,””,—A small seed, but producing a plant eight feet 
high. ** Sycamine tree.””,—Not “‘sycomore,” asin the 
Old Version. Probably the sycamine was the black mul- 
berry, while the sycomore was a tree of similar appearance 
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but bearing a fruit like a fig. ** There met him ten men 
that were lepers.”—Acc :rdiug to Jewish law, lepers were 
not allowed within a village. It is probable that, hearing 
of Christ’s wonderful cures, and that he was coming that 
way. these afflicted ones gathered together to meet their 
last and only hope. In spite of lotions and medicines, 
physicians are agreed that leprosy is an incurable disease. 
Yet itis agreed, also, that ro one whose habits are cleanly 
and pure need fear contagion. ** Show yourselves unto 
the priests.”’"—Any priest, according to the Levitical law, 
could pronounce them clean when they showed themselves 
each with his offering. Here was the protection society 
demanded and the law guaranteed. It is a question 
whether we have advanced much beyond the old Jews in 
our personal sanitary arrangements, 

Instruction.—The faith we most need is faith to do our 
duties, to forgive our enemies. Faith that Christ forgives 
us is good ; but we need the other sort of faith quite as 
much, 

The “mustard seed’”’ and “‘ sy¢Gamine”’ are illustrations 
If they had faith they could do this difficult act of forgive- 
hess, which now seems as hard as to pluck up the mul- 
berry tree. ; 

The lesson of humility is next taught. We are not to 
think highly of our religious service, for we are, at best, 
but unprofitable servants. 

The divine power of Christ has so far alone successfully 
overcome this horrible disease of leprosy. When he cured 
the lepers of Galilee he did what modern science despairs 
of. But he showed his power in the physical world only as 
an illustration of his power in the spiritual realms. Con- 
scious sin is an incurabledisease. It is a state of spiritual 
alienation. As God is the author of all good and is good, 
he alone can receive back deserters or enlist reciuits. Man 
may indicate the way, but Christ alone is the way, the 
truth and the life. And so to expect tobe cleansed from 
sin without Christ is about as logical as to expect to be- 
come a member of a well-known business firm without the 
consent of the head partner. 

Sip, like leprosy, is hereditary, contagious and incurable. 
The first stages of leprosy are often so subtle as to be un- 
known to the victim and unseen by others. The first ad- 
vances of temptation are often so alluring and disguised 
that the sinner does not suspect that he is entrapped. 
Like the last states of leprosy, where members drop cff in 
painless succession, are the last stages of moral disease 
where virtue after virtue falls by the way, so easily and 
silently that even the sinner is unaware of his loss and 
the depth of his moral degradation. 

It is a rare case, indeed, when a man does not realize the 
position be has taken, the state that he isin. Every reader 
of this column knows not only the sin he has committed, 
but the sins he is practicing, whenever he has a chance. 
Leprosy is a permanent disease when it once attacks its 
victim. Sino has the impolite quality of holding on until 
the very last vantage ground is wrenched away. Nowitis 
not enough merely to realize the fact of one’s sinning 
Theten lepers kuew their condition, and in spite of its 
hopelessness they cried lustily for relief. When the man 
of siu cries to Christ for relief and cure, out of a heart 
burdened with its bitterness, his wholeress is not far dis- 
tant. 

It is not much to be wondered at that nine of the cured 
had little gratitude, and took precious care not to express 
it. It is too common a thing to long for the doctor’s foot- 
step when in desperate sickness, and hang upon his words 
as upon the very hope of life, and, when one is cured, offer 
some flippant remark about bow “it would have turned 
out all right any way,” in lieu of prompt payment of the 
bill. And so with our friends. You give them a substan- 
tial lift, board them during a spell of sickness in the family 
for a week or so, and, forgetting all, they will charge you 
for the use of their telephone, or inflict some other unnec- 
essary meanness upon you. Gratitude is not a too common 
virtue ; but it is one that broadens the heart, aggrandizes 
the character, and lifts friendship upon its proper plane. 

Gratitude toward God for all comforts ; yes, for all the 
hardships whereby unselfishness is stimulated—for all the 
opportuvities to make men better and the most of this 
beautiful world, should be the fir-t breath of the morning 
prayer. 








Charities. 


ONE’ of the results of the annual meeting of the 
American Humane Association held, at Minneapolis, was 
the collection of statistics in regard to vivisection. Opin- 
ions were requested from the leading clergymen, college 
presidents, professors, medical teachers, editors, etc., in 
the country, besides every physician in Massachusetts and 
New York who had been in practice for fifteen years or 
more. As vivisection is a practice with which physicians 
are principally concerned, the replies received from them 
may be tabulated separately as follows: 





“Total No. Per Cent. 


For vivisection without restriction.......... 220 19.1 
For vivisection when restricted by utility... 513 4.6 
For vivisection when without pain.......... 186 16.2 
For the total probibition of vivisection...... ,.., ae 18.0 
GQRASEES OF CURVE 6c occ c ce sccqcccssecvecceess 24 2.1 

iid os ints tt dl dwnede tgectneaees 1,150 100.0 





The total list, including every body, brings the percentage 
higher against vivisection. 


...-From a United States Government Resort the follow- 
ing items regarding New York and Chicago are of interest. 
The “slum” popula'ion of New York numbers 360,000: 
Chicago, 162,000. The majority of these are Italians, then 
Irish, Germans, Austro-Hungarians, Russians and Poles 
in the order named. In the “slum ” district of New York 
there is 1 saloon to every 129 persons ; in Chicago, 1 to every 
127. In New York the arrests averaged 1 to every 6 per- 
sons ; city at large, 1 to every 18 ; Chicago, 1 to every 4 per- 
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sons: city at large, 1 toevery 11. In New York only 36.per 
cent. of those ten years or over can read or write the lan- 
guage of thiscountry. In Chicago itis 52 per cent.; yet 
62.44 per cent of the voters of New York. and 61.31 per 
cent. of the voter: of Chic2go come from the “‘slum ”’ dis- 
tricts The New York “slum” district averages 36 per- 
sons to a dwelling ; Chicago, 15. 


....-From the Annual Report of the Secretary of State 
on pauperiem, submitted to the Legislature at Albany, we 
learn that for the vear1895 the whole number of persons 
relieved was 113.803. 0f whom 60,328 were county and 30 353 
town pauners. Temporary relief was furnished to 90 681. 
Tn 1894, 148,841 persons were relieved. The number remain- 
i ng in poorhouses on December Ist, 1895, was 10,250, which 
was 11,679 less than one year ago, showing that pauverism 
is on the decrease in this State. ‘The whole expense of 
countv and town paupers was $2,067,463, or $1,882,084 less 
than in 1894. 


...eThe will of the late William Moir, the well-knowa 
jeweler of this city, gives to the First Presbyterian Church, 
of which Mr. Moir was treasurer for many years. $25,000, 
the income to be paid to the church, while the nrincipal is 
to remain as an endowment fund. Gifts of $5.000 each are 
made to the Presbyterian Hospital. the trustees of the 
Northern Dispensary, the Board of Home Missions of the 
Preshbvterian Church, the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, the Presbyterian Board of Relief,and 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions for Freedmen. 


...- In Holland this is the way the lazy paupers are made 
to work. Each manis put sirgly into a cistern and a flow 
of water is turned on. By steady exertion the water is 
able to be pumped out as fast as it runs in; and thus the 
lazy man saves himself from drowning. 


...- At the late meeting of the Alabama Congregational 
Association, the indorsement given to the Agricultural 
Mission at Selma, by the Rev. C B. Curtis, was emphat- 
ically withdraw. 


....The Western Reserve Utiver-itv receives $50,000 for 
its college for women from Mr. S. V. Harkness, of New 
York. The gift is for the establishment of a chair of Bibli- 
cal Literature. 


Ministerial Register. 


COURTRIGHT, J. A., Addison, Mass., resigns. 

CURRY, W. G., Aberdeen, Miss., resigns. 

DELANO, H. A., Evanston, accepts call to Chicago, Ill. 

ELDER. Rosert, Westerly, R. [., resigns. 

LOMAX, A. A., Batesville, accepts call to Sardis, Miss. 

LUDDINGTON, F. D., New Melford, called to Shelton, Conn. 

MALCOM, J. T., Plymouth, IL., resigns. 

MASON, J. H., New H wen, Conn., resigns. 

vag. C. 8., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., accepts call to Conway, 
ass. 

RICH MOND, W.C., Southbridge, Mass.,resigns. 

THATCHER, 8 , Meriden, Conn., resigns. 

WHITNEY, W., Adrian, Mich., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ARMSTRONG, Joan R., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 
wails. Marcus A., Garretson, accepts call to Winfred and Free- 
om, . 

BARTLAETT, Dana W.., Salt Lake City, Utah, accepts call to Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

CAMPBELL, James, Black Diamond, Wash., resigns. 

cnges. ALLEN E., Cliftondale, accepts call to Springfield, 
Mass. 








CURTIS, GruBpert A., Andover, accepts call to Killingworth, 
Conn. 


CURTIS, Jonn S., Center, Lebanon, Me., resigns. 


CUSHMAN, CHARLES E., White Cloud, accepts call to Argen- 
tine, Kan. 


oar .* ‘aoe J., Los Angeles, accepts call to Vernondale, 
al, 


HALL, GeorcGE A., South Pe vbody, Mass., called to Rockville, 
onn. 


HALLOCK, Leavirtr H., Tacoma, Wash., resigns. 
TRACY, Isaac B., Valley City, accepts call to Grand Forks, 
N. D. 


WARFIELD, Frank A., Brockton, Mass., accepts call toOma- 
a, Neb. 


WATHEN, Cates B., Manchester, N. H., resigns. 
waygsams, W. Tyrer, Tipton, Mich., accepts calld to Linwoo, 
an. 
‘ LUTHERAN. 
BROWN, B. 8S., Mt. Pleasant, accepts call to Troutman's, N. C. 
DEATON. J. L., China Grove, accepts call t> Boone, N.C. 
HEILEMAN, P. A., Bloomsberg, Penn., resigns. 
KJ —- THEO, Marine Mills, accepts call to Scandia, 
Minn. 


RENN. A. E., Vandalia, accepts call to Urbana, O. 


wah :~ Wanieneaes A. M., Woodhull, Ill., accepts call to Leadville, 
sol. 


—— S. R., Seattle, Wash., accepts call to Minneapolis, 
nn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


CARSON, W. W.., Detroit, Mich., died April 7th. 

CURRENS, C. H., Chicago, IIl., resigns. 

DAVEY, R. G., Pittsburg, called to Burgettstown, Penn. 
EVANS, ALBERT, Baltimore, Md., called to Rochester, N. Y. 
FRASER, F. L., inst. April 10th, Crookston. Minn. 

HORTON, F. A.. Provi’ence, R. L.. called to Philadelphia, Penn. 
HUTCHINSON, J. M , Jefferson, Ind., died April 2d. 

LEWIs, L. M., Cannonsburg, accepts call to Huntington, N. Y. 
MYER<«, B. F., Darnestown, Md., died March 30th. 

—_—y GrorcE J., N. Y. City, accepts call to Asbury Park, 


WESTERVELT, W. G., Windham, N. H.. resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


AYER. J. ©., Keene, N. H., resigns. 

DAVENPORT, J. R., N. ¥. City. d‘ed April 13th, aged 84. 
FOSTER. T. B., Pawtucket, R. I., accepts call to Rutland, Vt. 
JONES, P. W., Bastrop, accepts call to Gonzales, Tex. 
HARRISON, W. M., Philadelphia, Penn., died April 9th. 
URBAN, A. L., Scranton, Penn., accepts call to Woodbury, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GOULD, B. J.. Unit., N. Y. City, accepts call to Reading, Penn. 
KEEFE, Joun D., Meth., Burlington, Vt., died April 9th. 
THOMPSON, J. F., Univ., Akron, O., resigns. 
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The prompt mention tn our Ust of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivatent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes recewwed. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


MONEY AND BANKING.* 


It is not easy to recommend this book too highly. In 
the first place no one will deny that its appearance is 
timely. The countrv is not certain what its money is to 
be, and ether countries are naturally even more mncer- 
tain. The same uncertainty exists concerning the future 
of our banking. These questions have reached sucha 
s ate that our legislators are either afraid or feel incapa- 
ble to deal with them. and appsrentlv they can be 
answered ouly by a direct appeal to the people. It may 
seem an extraordiuary situation when such momentous, 
such complicated and such delicate matters‘are to be de- 
cided by popular vote: but that is the situation that con- 
fronts us. We may deplore it but we cannot deny it. 
Any one, therefore, who is competent to discuss such 
themes, and who comes forward at this juncture, is sure 
of an audience. 

Were Mr. White’s competency unknown it wonld be 
conclusivelv proved by this treatice. Altho not an old 
man, he has seen the ‘‘ wild cat” banking of the West, 
and remembers the days of Mexican dollars and shillings 
and ninepences and levies and bits. He has seen our 
people gradually learn financial wisdom in the dear 
school of experience, only to forget it in the excitements 
of war. He has seen the troubles that taught wisdom to 
a former generation gradually thickening around us; 
and let us hope that he will see us once more accepting 
their lesson. To this end few can claim to have con- 
tributed more than he, and this book is the most effective 
of his contributions, Itis written in a plain style, so that 
any one who can read at all can understand its language, 
and its statements of fact are s» clear that its matter can 
be understood as well as its wording, 

With excellent judgment Mr. White begins with the 
experiments made in this country with various forms of 
money, first hy the colonies and then by the later gov- 
ernments. He gives us an epitome of the history of 
coinage and the principle of legal tender. He shows 
how the gold standard came into use, imperceptibly at 
first, and with deliberation in recent years. He tells us 
what was done at the Brussels Monetary Conference, 
and what miy he expected to be done, or not done, at 
any other conferences of like character. He believes 
that the civilized and progressive peoples of the earth 
have adopted gold as the standard of international trade 
as an element of civilization and progress, and that they 
will adhere to it. He shows that the woes of tho ‘‘ debt- 
or class,” which is properly the speculating class, are 
largely imaginary, so far as the demonetiza‘ion of silver 
is concerned, and not altogether undeserved, s% far as 
they are due to threats of its remonetization. He sur- 
ports his positions by perfectlv frank and clear argu- 
mentation ; but he cannot be said to state the position of 
his adversaries in a way that wil] satisfy them, These 
who wish to see the whole case for bimetallism must 
consult other authorities, 

When Mr. White comes to treat of “ representative 
money,” his b»ok becomes as entertaining as it is in- 
structive. The colonial exneriments with “ fiat mcney ” 
belong to a past age; but when we were led t issne the 
** greenbacks,” all the fallacies that had done duty before 
sprang to lifeagain. The predominant idea in all such 
experiments is that of the despotic power of the Govern- 
ment. It is the idea that people can be made to give 
more for a thing than they think it is worth, either by 
appeals to their patriotiem or by appeals to their fears, 
or by appeals to their credulity. No instance, perhaps, 
can be found in all history when anything mre than the 
most evanescent suecess has attended the effort to put 
this idea in practice, and the contrary instances are 
countless. Mr. White has made a most judicious and 
interesting selection from them; we should say an 
amusing selection, could we laugh at human folly when 
its consequences are so disastrous and miserable as they 
have been in thts case.or when that folly seems to 
diminish so slowly with the process of the suns. 

It is, however, when Mr. White deals with banks and 
banking that he is at his very best. His accounts of 
colouial banking, of the banks of the United States, and 
of the bank war, are aimirabl* condensations of finan- 
cial history; and they are wonderfully readable presen- 
tations of subjects generally looked on as dry and ab- 
struse. Of more technical, as well as practical value are 
the explanations of the development of the Suffolk hank 
system, of the safety fund system, and of their outcome 
the national bank system. The system which hasgrown 
up in Scotland Mr. White considers the best that has 
anywhere appeared, while the Canadian system has 
worked excellently. We should have been pleased had 
he thought it worth while to enter more particularly 
into the history of Sco‘ch banki1xg ; but he doubtless 
preferred to limit the size of his book. We should cer- 
tainly have been sorry to have had the accounts of some 
of our own most notable banks omitied, or to have had 

the author’s recollectiors of numerous epicodes in‘ our 
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financial wanderings curtailed. We trust that no one 
will be deterred from readi~¢ this book by the supposed 
difficulty of its subject. Even those who have had no 
previous acquaintance with it will find that ite main 
principles are honesty. good faith, and toleration of 
freedom of contract: while those who are familiar with 
the books in this field will take pleasure in one which 
makes so manv others superfluons bv its accurate and 
condensed statements of facts and principles. 





RATIONAL ECONOMICS.* 


THIS volume is not a systematic treatise on strikes 
or nolitical economy in general, but a collection of 
essays ard addresges which range over a variety of eub- 
jects. Nevertheless, thev are of more than passing im- 
portance, because they show that a reaction is taking 
place in England from the results attained hv the sn- 
called historical school of economists. with their arhi- 
trary methods and socialistic tendencies, Adam Smith 
was not a very systematic writer: but he ontlined an 
intelligible system bise4 on gereral principles of human 
nature, and his work was as interesting as it was con- 
vincing. Mill did not make political ecoriomy so inter- 
esting. but he made it more consistent avd scientific, 
Tn modern times the public has been cfiered little in 
the wavy of economics that can claim to be either scien- 
tific or interectino : very little that can claim tehe hoth, 
One set of professors has devoted itself to what mav he 
called archeological ecoromics, and has disinterred a 
prodigions number of medieval facta, and propounded 
manv questionable theories concerning the industrial 
activities of former ages, Another section has annlied 
mathematics to political economy with such svccess as 
to have made the subject urintelligible to perrons who 
are not familisr with the differential calculus. and per- 
haps not altogether clear to thoze who are. Taking ad- 
vantage of this confusion of purpose the socialists have 
jovfullv preclaimed that the orthodox ec*nomv wars ex- 
ploded and abandone?4. and that thescience of the future 
wea to bein flat contradiction of that of the past. 

Profeesor Nicholson’> book comes like a fresh breeze 
on a muggy day. He is perfectly curteous: but he 
shows the modern schol of economic writers that most 
of their premises are false and their arguments falla- 
cious. Historv is of valueonly as manifesting principles ; 
but that is just the uso that Adam Smith made of it. 
Science ia not onlv moasible by concentrating attention : 
we must classify facts and disregard those outside of our 
limi‘s. Men are animated bv numbherless motives ; but 
if we are to have a science of economics, we have got to 
regard men as governed hy economic motives. It iz all 
very wel] tosay that men are governed bv other motives ; 
that was kno~n to John Mill az well a8 to those of this 
gereratior, Bunt men do net meke iron becanse they are 
philanthropists, or dig coal because thev are poets, or 
sell meat and vegetables because thev are in Jove, or till 
the soil becouse thev are religious. They dothese things 
to make a living, a4 thev generally try to make the best. 
liviung thev can. This is all that the abstractions of 
political economv amonnt to, and ithout such ahstrac- 
tions we cain have nothing but idle platitudes leading 
to no practic?! principles. 

So much has heer heard of late concerning the evils 
of comp*tition that Professor Nicholson is led to contract 
it with the privciple of combination nowin favor, He 
shows that th theorv of comnetition requires that equal 
efficiency shall he renaid with equal wages ; combination 
resista this. The former theorv requires tha‘ all laborers 
he emploved ; the latter that no ona shall work excep‘ 
bv nermiesion of a labor union. The former theory pre- 
supposes liberty : the latter anthoritv, if not slavery. It 
is no snawer to this t1 sav that perfect comn-tition does 
not exist, Noone ever maintained that it did ; but the 
nearer we can come to it the nearer we get to our ideal 
of justice. The idea that liberty and equality can he 
attained through mon»poly and .trranny is preposterous. 
The fallacy of the so-called “living wage” is transparent, 
If it is no grester than the present wages. how are we 
profited hv it? And if it is ereater. where is it to 
come from? Tt may not be difficult to raise wages by 
legal restraints and monopolies, so long as certain de- 
partments of labor alone are affected. In such case the 
wages of the favored Jahorers may be raised at the 
expense of the general bodv. Bunt this is not justice, 
and ro one has told us how to raise the wages of lahorera 
as a class bv Iegislatiov. At least no one has shown us 
how more clearly than Adam Snith with his maxims of 
industrial libertr. 

One of the mst effective of these essays is that on the 
*© Reality of Industrial Progress,” John Mill, in a fit of 
pessimism, declared that all the mechanical inventions 
yet made had not lightened the dav’s toil of any human 
being. Never was there a proposition su<ceptible cf 
more comolete refutation. The number of Englishmen 

is known and the amount of thcir consu uption is known, 
and they are indispu‘ably far better off than formerly. 
The rich are bet‘or off ond he poor are better off. What 
hacomes of th 35,000,000 000 sheep owned in the United 
Kingdom? Do the rich eat them, as well as the 11,000,- 
000 «2‘tle and 4 001,000 pigs? Do the rich consume 200 - 
000,000 n-urds of toa. 30 000 000 hirrels of heer and 40.- 
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900,000 eallons of spirits? Examples of this kind could 
he ‘multiplied indefinitely, and made overwhelminglv 
conclusive bv & comparison with the miserable estate of 
the English laborer in earlier times. But we cannot 
arize Professor Nicholson’s arguments. They are 
ly unanswerable, and tho marked with good bu- 
mor and strong sense, they are uncompromising. It is 
not too high praise to say that they recall the davs when 
economic discussion was rational rather than sentimental, 
and yet they are pervaded with the most generous feel- 
ing. His book is addressed to Englishmen ; but it can be 
heartily recomme nded to American readers. 


ee 


TWO BOOKS ON PARIS REFORE THE WAR. 


The first in interest and merit to be named under this 
headis Life in the Tuileries Under the Second Empire. By 
Anpa L. Bicknell, an “Inmate of the Palace.” This is a rec- 
ord of unusual interest, put forth with modesty, excellent 
taste, and with a judzment far from usual in regard to the 
persons and events with which its author came into close 
contact. Tbe lighter literature relating t> the Second Em- 
pire is distinctly enriched by it. It is the retrospect rot 
only of a lady singularly privileged. but of a woman singn- 
lar in traitsof character and perceptions. It was, indeed, 
her special personality that introduced Miss Bicknell to ber 
service as instructress. guardian and household friend 
within the verv walls of the Tuileries—that deepened her 
association with many of that palace’s most eminent occu- 
pants during the bright hevday of the Imperial Court. 
Miss Bicknell, as companion of the Tascher de la Pagerie 
voung ladies, saw almost every person in the court circle, 
from the Emperor and Empress downward, continually and 
under all sorts of circumstances, formal and informal. 
During nine vears she was, in a m ofest corner. a part of the 
daily and nightly life there, if decidedly more an observer 
than one ohserved. The list of the menand women whom 
she met. whose characters she studied, of whom she was 
able to form an impression, to collect: anecdotes, to know, 
more or less, is a catalog of that strange cardboard 
court, which danced overa volcano almost as gavly °s 
had danced that. earlier court precedivg the Revolution. 
The Emperor and the Empress, the sordid and irritating 
Napoleonic kith and kin and dependents—.Jerome. Prince 
Napoleon, Pierre. Letitia, Clotilde, the Dyke and Duchess 
de Morny, the Walefskis, the Princess Metternich (who 
really is not to-dav such a verv different ‘‘ Pauline ’”’ from 
what she was in the fifties and sixties)—all these royal. 
pseudo royal, or at least. titled folk, Miss Bicknell met. or 
noted, along with many more In contrast with the vul- 
garity of character and even of demeanor that underlay 
so much of the Tuileries people and doings, she makes 
effective some of the aristocracy of the old rock. who often 
were even not tolerant of what they scorned and could pot 
mend. Her narrative is a series of historical portraitures, 
simple but. strong avd with admirable characterization. 
She takes us in and out of the Imperial presence. Wego 
with her to balls, to the opera, to private varties of greater 
o* lesser dignity. We drive with her ia Paris, as it was in 
Haussmann’s time. A stream of shrewd conclusions, 
memorabilia and of anecdotes that are new is constantly 
flowing. As an insight into the minntia of daily court 
life, the narrative has added value. We have rot found 
one page in it that is dull or indiscreet We emphasize 
the latter quality: for it is evident that the author must 
nossess a store of additional material that her delicacy of 
feelingand her sense of the essential have kept out of these 
recollections. It is nota long book ; Jess than three hun- 
dred pages of large type say all that its author has cared 
tosay. But it is pnt together with compactness: and the 
literary manner, while easy and informe], is dignifie. 
The complexion of the volume is personal. not political. It 
is a souvenir of some vears of drawing-room associations 
with a court, not a stock of Cabinet secrets. 

But. Miss Bicknell does not overlook the greqt fact that 
should be emphasized even in a backstairs chronicle, that 
character makes historv: and she is ever ready to draw 
ont attention again to the force of that trnism. Her per- 
trait of Napoleon ITI is sympathetic, and. on the whole, 
not too partial. She adds a testimony, discriminatingly 
writ, to his kindness of heart, bis affection for Fugénie, 
his judicious efforts to make ber aconsort in bis roval 
fortunes less tboughtJess (one often embarrassing), his in- 
tense love for his young son, bis patience and courage 
under the miseries of disease, and of as complete a down- 
fall as came to even a king for aday. Sheis not blind to 
faults, private or asa ruler: but she views them in 
‘heir Proper balance with the undenishle traits to win a 
historian’s respect. Her study of the Empress is equally 
inst. She is not. on the one hand. of the group of writers 
who blame the Empress for almost everything that eve 
detracted fram the dignity and good fame of the Tnil- 
tries establishment, adding to that the chargeof the War 
and of Sedan. On the other side, she does represent the 
ee as a heantiful and too impulsive woman. not a 
her # _— hardly intellectual, quite too independent of 
at uation. far too unwise in friends and tastes, too 
Z ¥ abused—and if as Regent a terrible failure, one who 

48 punished to the dregs of bitterness. Certainly when 
~ theta of what life was to the sad old lady who to-day 
wa ‘8 a lonely invalid in Farnborough—throneless, 
— aud childless and-joyless—there seems to have 

sifficient expiation for every persoral frivolity and 
Svery royal error. Of the il!-fated young Prince Tmperial, 
8s Bicknell gives many anecdotes, that place him before 
reader as what he was—an amiable boy. a gallant lad, 
® young man of singular promise, either as a son, 
A *r,0P prospective sovereign. 
Forse the eighteenth chapter (where Miss Bicknell re- 
her leaving the Tnileries on account of a break in 
We health), she concludes ber book by matter drawn 
5 eny from other. observers and actors, including the 
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was not an immediate spectator. tho with almost every 
detail and participant in them she was so well acquainted. 
Here, too, she adds new personalities that are not less in- 
teresting than those preceding. 

We close the volume having in mind the vistas of the 
blackened Tui'eries—or of tbe broad garden that to-dav is 
its only representativ>—the bloody desolation of the Com- 
mune, the wrecked Empire, the dead Emperor, the mas- 
sacred voung Prince; and with the author we marvel once 
more at the coptrast in the cataclysm succeeding the 
sunlight and the joy of that Court which surrounded Na- 
poleon ITI avd his wife. Miss Bicknell describes how one 
dav, after 1871, when passing through Paris, she stood, 
with tears in her eves. gazing up at the ruins of what had 
been her own apartments in the crumbling palace! Per- 
haps the shortest commentarv on such a survey, with all 
that it could stand for, would be to repeat the impertinent 
remark of the Princess Metternich, when somebody once 
remonstrated with her for counseling Eugénie to wear ap 
objectionable gown to the races. ‘* Would you give the 
same advice to your Empress?” “Oh no!” coolly an- 
swered “our Pauline.” with her usual quickness; “ bnt 
the case is quite different—the Empress Elizabeth is a real 
Empress!” (New York: The Centurv Co. $2 25.) 

Hardly inferior in importance and not at all in vigorous 
editing is Some Memories of Paris, by F. Adolpbus, 
This is a delightful collection of reminiscences Mr. 
Adolphus knew Paris intimately before the War, during 
the War, after the War—and of all that constituted 
life and incident there at one of these epochs or another, 
as well as all that stands for such todav he can write 
with minute knowledge and a percentiveness that is 
the capital of the loving ohverver. Several chaptersin the 
hook—for instance, ‘* The Streets Forty Years Ago,” “Two 
Balls at the Hotel de Ville ” and “ The Onéri,” can he ap- 
preciated only by those Americans to whom Pris is a place 
that thev have lived in for a long time, or at least. a city 
whose strange corners do not, seem many or very big: a 
metropolis whose fairly contemporary changes have not 
passed unnoticed. To such, Mr. Adolphus makes evident 
the course of things by a single paragrapb, now and then, 
as: 

“ The Champs Elysées were regarded not only asthe center of 
Paris but as a spot to live in, whereas now they have become a 
simple passing place, like any other—merely one of the ways that. 
lead to the Bois. The Bois itself was a tangle of disorder, with 
few pathsin it, and was accessible through a sort of lane. turn- 
ing out of the present Avenue Victor Hugo. which was then a 
narrow road called,I believe, the Route de St.Cloud. There 
was no Avenue de Bois de Boulogne, nor auy other avenue 
around the Arch of Triumph, except, of course, the Avenue de 
Neuilly.” ~ 

Tn the Paris of this sort Mr. Adolphus sketches vanished 
figures. hu:nble or exalted—the long-departed chiffoniers 
(a calling that gives rise to one striking victure in Zola’s 
“‘Nana’’), the vanished street-quacks and “ patter”? men, 
who vended their wares with such droll volubility. His 
retrospect presents historical p'ctnres as it sdvances. 
He happened to be crossing the Place de la Concorde, on 
the twenth-ninth of Januarv, 1853. just when the marriage 
procession of Napoleon IIT and Fugénie de Montijo drove 
onward : and he describes himself as a spectator “ standing 
on the exact spot where Marie Antoinette was executed,” 
who observed a strange and ominous alarm in the face of 
the unpopular and ill-fated lady of 1870—a royal wife that 
in career and character had much in common with the 
story of Marie Antoinette. During the siege of Paris Mr. 
Adolvhus was a most active and unwearied observer. The 
abolition of the Empire. the hideous horrors of the Com- 
mure, the destruction of the Venddme Column. the entry 
of the Prussians and the occunation of the Versaillists, all 
furnish chapters of vivid descriptive power. It is some- 
thing to have seen so much and to be able to write of it 
with such simplicity and firmness of effect. One would 
like to quote a dozen or two of paragraphs—such incidents 
as the capture of the tigerish young Communarde who 
was afterward encountered in her prison, a very Jamb: or 
the scene of voung von Bernhardi’s ride into the Etoile as 
‘*the first German entering Paris.” So would one be 
pleased totrauscribe a store of passages from soamnsingan 
episode as Mr. Adolphus’s visit to Mr. Worth. But these 
privileges cannot he the reviewer’s. Instead of using them 
he refers the reader to Mr. Adolphus’s vivacions. well-con- 
trasted and exceedingly readable chapters. Their title does 
not quite suggest how absorbed in one hit of retrospect 
after another, many of them of matters less than twenty- 
five years old. any one who cares fer Paris surely will be. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50) 


» 
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The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) The author. Mr. Bernhard Berenson. is 
a@ voung writer of constructive art criticism, especially 
versed in the art of the Reaissance. who has published 
other little books uvon the Venetian Painters and Lorenzo 
Lotto, and bas written for The Nation. He is following 
the path marked ont by Walter Pater. now traversed with 
more complete svmpathv and insight than ever before by 
such writers as Mr. Maurice Hewlett and himself. Mr. 
Berenson writes in an aggressively interesting style. as 
if he were full of germinating ideas which he purposed to 
plant out as soon as possible in other minds, using para- 
graphs for chapters and excellent vage headings, and 
building ont of individnal painters the organic history of 
the school. His stimulating criticisms. based upon an 
analysis of enjoyment of painting which Jeads him to con- 
clude that unless a painting satisfies our “ tactile imagins- 
tion” (or gives such solid embodiment to the painter's 
thought as to enable us to realize his representations more 
quickly. vividly and pleasurably than we should the things 
which he represents). ‘‘a nicture will not exert the fasci- 
nation of an ever-hightened reality ; first, weshall exhaust 
its ideas, and then its pow2r of appealing to onr emotions, 
and its ‘beauty’ will not seem more significant at the 
thousandth look than atthe first’ For this reason the 
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of the Bellini, with its gorgeous color, He passes the 
leaders in rapid review. which often gives the verbal delight 
of word painting, and uses picturesque phrases such as 
“caligraphic draperies,” ‘‘ sons of dexterity.” etc. Since to 
feel is of the Middle Ages and to enjoy is modern, he finds 
a modern notein Fra Angelico,““who was not only the first 
Ttalian to paint a landscape that can be identified, but the 
first to communicate a sense of the pleasantness of nature.’’ 
The chapter on Leonardo and Botticelli are especially sym- 
pathetic. He understands the latter admirably, finding 
his secret in the power to communicate ideas of movement 
little througb solidity of form but rather throvgh line, 
which is the quintessence of movement His pleas for the 
value of the nude in art, against naturalism, and against 
art: for dexterity’s sake. are timely reading. The index 
gives the works of the principal Florentine painters, ‘‘ with 
attributions not based upon official catalogs. but often at 
variance with them,” first under the names of the artists, 
and then under the names of the cities and buildings where 
they can be found. 


The Literary Study of the Bible. By Richard G. Moul- 
ton, M.A., Ph D. ete. (Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. $2.00.) 
Mr. Moulton is ‘‘Professor of Literature in English,” in the 
University of Chicago, and his book has for sub title ‘‘ An 
Account of the Leading Forms of Literature Presented in 
the Sacred Writing:; Intended for English Readers ”’ 
We sincerely hope that this Professor of Literature in 
Euglish will not often advise his classes to take the fol- 
lowing passage from his book as a model in English style : 


**Now the whirlwind is upon them; in marvelous wise its 

blasts seem to cleanse the murky darkness into order: flashes of 
unearthly bright out of the dark make them cast their eyes 
downward until the flashes at last grow together into one terrible 
majesty of golden splendor in the northern heart of the storm, 
and the whirlwind has become the voice of God.”’ 
Now Job was inclined toward rhetoric with a roar in it; 
but when the blasts of a whirlwind seem to ‘‘cleanse the 
mirkv darkness into order.” and weseea “ terrible majesty 
of golden splendor,” we forget our Hebrew in wondering 
at the disnlav of English. One thing this book makes clear, 
which is that the old Bthle, like in this to every other 
monument of ancient literature, cannot be studied. as 
literature, in a translation. The “forms of literature” in 
the Bible can no more be studied with intelligence and 
profit in an English translation than the “forms of 
literature” in Sappho’s poetry can be so studied. Our Eng- 
lish Bible does not. and cannot by any tinkering or tor- 
turing, present the forms of Hebrew and Greek literature. 
We hasten to add that we are by no means condemning 
Professor Moulton’s work out of hand. In many of its 
features it is extremely interesting taken as the glowing 
expression of a clear, active and earnest mind playing 
upon a subject with which it is fascinated. It is a monu- 
ment which represents a largeamountof painstaking labor. 
The appendices, four in number, will be of value to Rible 
readers who wish to makestudies of special subjects. More- 
over.a careful perusal of the whole book cannot fail to add 
much tothe stndent’s stock of historical data. ——Profe-sor 
Moulton’s volume on ‘“ Ecclesiasticus ” in “ The Modern 
Reader’s Bible Series,”’ was noticed by usin the edition of 
March 19th, when we explained at some 'ength the general 
plan on which the series was issnel. We have before u« 
avrew number, Ecclestastesand the Wisdomof Solomon, 
edited with introduction and notes by the same author. 
(Macmillan & Co. 50 cents.) This new number is done 
on the same method as the one on Ecclesiasticus. with no 
more attempt at exegetical exposition than has seemed ab- 
solutely neccessary to clear up and bring out the literary 
form and point which is the main object of the series. 
The literary form into which the whole is recast is, how- 
ever, English literary form. The spirit of Hebrew verse is 
lost. No attempt is made to retain it. Within certain 
limits the auth»r’s method is a sound one: but we are 
more than satisfied, after having examined his work and 
read his introduction, that the attempt to present these 
works on a purely literary basis, is from the nature of the 
case an illnsion In fact. Professor Moulton hardly con- 
ceils from himself the fact that it has heen abandoned in 
this volume for a method which depends for its effect on 
the exposition of the author’s course of thought and idea. 


Questions of Honor in the Christian Life. By Katherine 
E. Conway. (Pilot Publishing Co., Boston. 50 cevts.) The 
ingenious title of this book brings the author to her sub- 
ject in the hanoiest way an1 giins her one noint in the 
argument at least. Sheic« herself a Roman Catholic and 
writes from the pointof view of herChurch : but her stand- 
erd isa high one, as it must he to stand on the basis of 
Christian honor. The book will not hurt the stiffest, 
Protestant,and may do him mnch good. When the eary 
allowances for difference of ecclesiastical membership are 
made there remains a residnum. and a large one, of pure 
gold for all helievers We mention brieflv as good and 
useful mannalsof practical Christian work. Prayer Meeting 
Methods. How toprepare for and conduct Christian En- 
deavor praver-meetingsand similar gatherings. By Amos 
R. Wells. Managing Elitor of The Golden Rule. (United 
Society of “hristian Eradeavor. Boston and Chicago. 50 
c*pts.) Our Unions. By the same, Amos R Wells. 
A Manual of Methods for Local, Conaty, District, and 
State Christian Endeavor Unions. (United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, Boston and Chicago. 35 cents.) 
Social—To Save. A Book of Suagestions for the Social 
Committees of Christian Endeavor Societies and for the 
Home Circle, also hv Amos R. Wells. of The Golden Rule. 
(United Society of Chri:tian Endeavor 35 cents.}-———We 
also name as excellent books. bighly spiritual io their 
character, Walking with God, by Samnel Rond Randall, 
with an introduction hv Henrv C. Mabie. DD (Fleming 
H. Revell Comvany, 60 cents), and From Hollow to Hill- 
top, by Mary Lowe Dickinson. a charming Easter story, 
full of grace, truth, hone and faith, told in an attractive 
manner. and verv neat]? gotten up in form and illustra- 
tions (also by Fleming H. Revell Company). 
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The Whence and the Whither of Man. 
A brief history of his origin and develop- 
ment through conformity to environment. 
Being the Morse Lectures of 1895. By John 
M. Tyler, Professor of Biology, Amherst 
College. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1896.) After stating the problem and 
the mode of its solution, the author, ac- 
cepting the view that man is a product of 
evolution, granting ‘‘all tbat the most 
ardent evolutionist can possibly claim,” 
goes on to show the probable course of 
development of the vertebrates from the 
protozoa to the worms, and from the worms 
to vertebrates. It is the work of one thor- 
oughly in sympathy both with the results 
of modern biological science and also with 
evangelical religion, and will not fail to 
instruct and comfort those who are fearful 
of the tendency of evolution. The most 
critical portion of the genealogy of man, 
that is, how he probably originated from 
the primates, and the discoveries and views 
of the best anatomists and anthropologists 
are scarcely indicated, or, where touched 
upon, are referred to in asomewhat sketchy 
and imperfect way; so that the reader is 
not presented with the great amount of 
convincing circumstantial evidence which 
really exists in our anthropological muse- 
ums and literature. The reader is referred 
to Drummond’s book on the “ Ascent of 
Man’”’; but all the facts in that book are 
taken from the writings of experts, and to 
these our author should,we think, have con- 
ducted his readers. No referenceis made to 
the discovery by Dubois of the fossil terti- 
ary man-ape of Java, altho it has been 
known for over a year. The author then 
traces the history of mental development, 
discusses natural selection and environ- 
ment, and applies these doctrines to the 
evolution of man’s mind. Then with a few 
pages cursorily devoted to the ‘‘ whither” 
of man, he goes on to speak of the teachings 
of the Bible, which he believes do not con- 
flict with those of science, and closes with 
a chapter on the “‘ Present Aspects of the 
Theory of Evolution.” Instead of several of 
the chapters and some irrelevant matter, 
we should have preferred a more logical, 
compact statement of the facts which really 
support the view now held by nearly all 
scientific men as to the immediate origin 
of man’s body and also of his intellectual 
traits, from those of animals. We should 
also have expected to have had the funda- 

mental facts regarding the fossil races of 
man, his evolution from paleolithic to 
neolithic stages of culture, the struggle for 
existence among the races, the success of 
the white race and the causes of that suc- 
cess, the origins of the family, of govern- 
ments, of the different civilizations, the 
gradual evolution of the arts, sciences and 
religions—all these subjects, so intimately 
bearing on the evolution of the man of 
to-day, should at least have been outlined. 
In discussing the whither of man, which, 
judging by the title, should have been 
made a prominent feature of the book, and 
is kept too much in the background, we 
sheuld have expected a more vigorous and 
adequate, as well as fuller, application 
of evolutionary laws to man’s future 
state on this planet. The outcome of evolv- 
tion is hopeful and optimistic. The 
race in its highest phases is just now, from 
a number of causes, intellectual, moral 
aud religious, undergoing a marked trans- 
formation. For example, the average of 
human life has nearly doubled within a few 
centuries,owing to the progress in scientific 
medicine and surgery. The influence of 
commerce and travel, those powerful ties 
which bind peoples and races into a closer 
community and brotherhood; the promise 
that arbitration will ultimately prevail 
over war; the widespread growth of the 
principles and practice of Christianity and 
of ethical rules, as exemplified by a larger 
tolerance, and non-insistence on matters 
unessential, the wider extension of inter- 
national charity and philanthropism, the 
care of the poor and idle, and the wiser ad- 
ministration of charities in our large cities 
—all these factors of social and of moral 
evolution, whose increasing growth and 
operation show that the man of the future 
is to be governed rather, or at least more 
than formerly, by the highest reason and 
purer and higher religious motives than 
have hitherto prevailed—these views, it 
seems to us, might have been dwelt upon 
and elaborated. Within the limits, how- 
ever, that the author set himself, the book 
is worth reading, and will lead, we doubt 
not, very many who fear what they regard 
as the tendencies of ‘‘ Darwinism” and 
* evolution ” to extend their reading and to 
realize that religion and evolutionary 
science arenot inconsistent, but, on the con- 
trary, that they are mutually helpful, since 
the highest and purest form of Christian- 
ity is based on the widest and most pro- 
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found Knowledge of manin all his rela- 
tions. 


Vedanta-Sutras with Sankara’s Com- 
mentary. Translated by George Thibaut. 
Part II ‘‘Sacred Books of the East,’’ vol. 
xxxviii. (Macmillan & Co, New York. 
Price, $3 25.) This is the concluding vol- 
ume of the two, published in the series 
known as the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East,” 
which embrace the whole Commentary of 
Sankara on the principles of pantheism. 
The earlier volume, number xxxiv in the 
“Sacred Books,” contained a masterly 
introduction by Dr. Thibaut, and the first 
half of the great Hindu Commentary, 
which is here brought to an end. The two 
volumes together are a complete manual of 
pantheism as set forth by the most famous 
of Hindu Dialecticians. The author of 
this Sanskrit work, which is authoritative 
for all orthodox Hindus, was Sankara, born 
in the eighth, or perhaps the seventh, cen- 
tury of ourera. It was his task to rebuild 
on a philosophical foundation the orthodox 
belief, which had been well-nigh over- 
thrown by Buddhism and by the earlier 
dualistic philosophy of Brahmani sm itself. 
The original aphorisms, which are here ex- 
panded and expounded as a system, were 
based on those primitive philosophical 
tracts that teach (under the name of Upan- 
ishads) the identity of spirit and matter. 
The questions of philosophical and theolog- 
ical import with which Sankara had to 
deal affected the condition of theindividual 
soul and that ofthe world-soul,.or absolute 
being, brahma. The strict interpretation 
of the Ved4nta (i.e., end or uim of the Veda) 
adopted by Sankara places his system in 
marked contrast with that of his follower 
Ram4nuja, who, from the same early aphor- 
isms, creates a system centered round abso- 
lute being as a personal God. Sankara, on 
the other hand, rejected entirely the notion 
of a personal God. In his philosophy, set 
forth in these Veddnta-Sutras as explained 
by him, the personal, creative God is but a 
phase of an impersonal creative force. 
There is, he asserted, no Creator, only an 
immortal creative power. On the other 
hand, the individual human soul or spirit 
is absorbed after death into this all spirit, 
and like the latter, it is without attributes. 
There is no permanence in the individual, 
he is only illusion. S nkara’s rival, R4- 
m4nuja had only postulated a Divine Being 
conditioned by attributes; but he argues 
that the individual spirit will itself remain 
an immortal sharerin immortal happiness, 
which is one of the attributes of thedivine. 
In consequence, the philosophy of Rama- 
nuja has become the religion of a great num- 
ber of modern pantheists, while that of 
Sankara remains the intellectual belief of 
the few who are not deterred from its con- 
clusions by a natural repugnance to being 
annihilated; for this form of pantheism 
practically leads to pure atheism and nihil- 
ism. The cumbrous method of the Hindu 
philosophers and, above all, the necessity 
under which they labored of bringing all 
their tenets into nominal accord with the 
“‘teaching of the fathers,’’ makes difficult 
to one not trained in this form of thought 
a due appreciation of the acumen and lucid- 
ity which really belonged to them, and 
renders muchin the Commentary appar- 
ently useless. For this reason a good trans- 
lation of the original text has long been a 
desideratum to English scholars of Hindu 
thought. The excellent version by Dr. Thi- 
but will satisfy the nicer claims of San- 
skrit scholars, but at the same time it will 
give to them that are unable to read the 
original an admirable introduction into the 
most important of thesix systems of Hindu 
philosophy. In German, Deussen’s ‘ Ve- 
dédnta,”’ published a few years since, gave a 
complete view of the system; but till now 
no reliable exposition of the original has 
appeared in English. The book deserves 
warm commendation. 


A History of England. By Charles 
Oman. (Edward Arnold, New York and 
London.) Inhis preface the author apolo- 
gizes for adding one more to the already 
very numerous ‘histories of England by 
saying that ten years of teaching in the 
Honour School of Modern History at Ox- 
ford have convinced him that there may 
still be room for a single volume history 
which shall neither cramp the earlier 
anpals of Great Britain into too few pages, 
nor tco greatly expand the last two cen- 
turies. The work thus undertaken is one 
of much difficulty, and, on the whole, has 
been satisfactorily accomplished. It is no 
small thing to compress the history of the 
most progressive and aggressive of nations 
during more than eighteen centuries into 
one volume of moderate dimensions, and at 
the same time make the narrative some- 
thing more than a bare relation of events, 
In this Mr. Oman has succeeded. The book 


is readabie and interesting from the first 
page to the last. Up to the period of the 
flight of James II it is not only interesting, 
but fair and just in its judgments of men 
and parties. At about this point the dis- 
turbing influences of modern politics begin 
to make themselves felt. Every active- 
minded and patriotic man must naturally 
take sides on questions of national interest, 
and absolute impartiality is probably im- 
possible. Thereis no doubt that Mr. Oman 
intends to be a perfectly fair-minded his- 
torian; but it is equally plain that the 
faults of a Tory administration are not as 
many or as harmful in his eyes as those of 
the Opposition. His delineation of the 
character of George I[I is moderate and 
jast ; but he is almost as blind as that mul- 
ish monarch in his failure to discern the re- 
moter causes which led to the revolt of the 
thirteen North American colonies. He 
either ignores, or he does not know of the 
long course of repressive and selfish 
measures which preceded the attempted 
taxation of these colonies. The first would 
seem to show him an unfair, the second an 
incompetent historian. In Mr. Oman’s 
view the conflict which we know as the 
“French and Indian War” was, on the 
part of Great Britain, a work of motherly 
protection, in return for which the colonies 
ought to have been willingly taxed forever, 
with or without representation. That the 
colonists themselves had done a large share 
of the work, and suffered proportionately 
the heavier losses, seems not to have oc- 
curred to him; nor tbat this war taught 
the colonists their own strength, as well as 
made them feel more keenly the injustice 
of that Government which repressed their 
home manufactures and restricted their 
trade with other nations. He estimates 
the number of troops engaged on either side 
of any given action in accordance with the 
nationality, or the party of the narrator, so 
itis not surprising to find here the state- 
ment that at the battle of Yorktown Corn- 
wallis was outnumbered three to two, and 
that the British prisoners surrendered were 
2,500 fewer than our own historians have 
led us to believe ; but it is a little strange 
that Mr. Oman does not seem to have 
dreamed that when Cornwallis was * chas- 
ing” the‘ young French officer, L' Fayette, 
into the wilds of Virginia,’ he was doing 
exactly what Washington had planned that 
he should do, in the hope that he might be, 
as he was, ‘‘caught in a trap between 
Washington’s army and the fleet of 
De Grasse.”’ 


The Constitutional History and Consti- 
tution of the Church of England. Trans- 
lated from the German of Felix Makower, 
Barrister in Berlin. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $375.) One of the best, and in 
many respects the best of recent manuals of 
Eoglish literature, is the work of a German, 
Professor Ten Brink, of the University of 
Strassbourg. It is hardly too much to say 
that Shakespeare was discovered in Ger- 
many, and that German scholars introduced 
him to his own countrymen. In the work 
before us another German scholar bas 
undertaken to lay open an aspect of the 
domestic history of England by g.ving us 
the ‘Constitution and constitutional his- 
tory” of the National Church, in a volume 
which has commanded attention enough in 
Germany to make it worth while to present 
it to English readers in an English dress 
The author begins at the beginning, and. 
shows the relation of the pre Norman State 
and Church, and the internal development 
of the Church constitution down to the 
changes which followed the Noiman con- 
quest. The greater changes of the Refor- 
mation and of the times which followed to 
the present day, in England, Scotland | 
Ireland and the British colonie, naturally 
follow. Comipg to the sources of ecclesias- 
tical law we have nexta discussion of the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Articles 
of Belief. In the third chapter the author 
develops the difficult, complex, and much- 
mooted topic of the relation of the Church 
of-England to other Caristian Churches ; 
and in the fourth, ‘The Clergy and Their 
Orders.’’ The larger half of the work goes 
to the discussion of the “‘ Several Authori- 
ties in the Church,” and this is, on the 
whole, the most useful portion. The 
author follows the historical method 
throughout, showing how things stocd 
as far back near the beginning as we 
can be sure about them, and how they 
have gradually grown into the present 
form. A very importaut point in this dis- 
cussion is the Supremacy of the Crown as 
intreduced at the Reformation. It is dis- 
cussed very fully in this work where every 
step in the development is traced, both in 
the main stream and its branches, with full 
exposition of the bishoprics and archbish- 
oprics, their functions, relations to the 
Crown and to the minor offices and officers 
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of the Church which are in turn fully de- 
veloped. The work under all these heads 
is done with German thoroughness ang 
with’ the German love of summarized facts 
and statements. The expansion of the 
Anglican Church into the North American 
colonies, for example, is traced with re- 
markable accuracy and conscientiousnesgs. 
The founding of the American Episcopate 
and its separation from the parent stem 
and assertion of independent national ju- 
risdiction make another equally good ex- 
ample. The Appendiz contains seventy 
pages of fundamental charters, documents 
and other important matter, together with 
a general conspectus of the literature of the 
subject. For astudent the book cannot be 
too highly commended, whether he may be 
engaged on the large and general subject 
or on some one minor topic of it, such as the 
relation of the Crown to the Church or the 
powers and functionsof any of the spiritual 
courts or even the ‘Governors of the 
Bounty of Queen Anne.” 


Miss Nathalie Janotha, a well-known pi- 
anist before the English public (happening, 
by the by, to be visiting our country just 
now), has translated from the Polish of Jean 
Kleczynski, Chopin’s Greater Works: Pre- 
ludes, Ballads. Nocturnes, Polonaises and 
Mazurkas; How They Should be Under- 
stood. Professor Kleczynski’s recent lec- 
tures on a topic as to whicl he is a special- 
ist are presented in this volume, with some 
additions—indefinite—by Miss Janotha; and 


‘the contents complete have received the 


supplementary editing of Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards. There is a good deal in the book, 
here and there, that commends itself di- 
rectly to the intellectual student of Chopin; 
but for the most part the matter is ofa kind 
that only the practical pianist, especially if 
extremely “imaginative,” will find sug- 
gestive. Pages, bars, measures and phrases, 
even single notes in the various composi- 
tions, are considered with a view to their 
technical or emotional value and relation- 
ships in a way that often becomes super- 
esthetic and sentimentally five-spun. A 
pianist who divines Chopin or any other 
musician of Chopin’s romantic essence, 
does not need such flowery comments; and 
you cannot teach the less sensitive temper- 
ament by any such guide-books in dynam- 
ics, tempi, nuances of one sort or another, 
and “hidden meanings.” There is, we 
fear, asomething too much of nicety, of in- 
sigbt,which warns us that inthe Trioof the 
Polonaise in C sharp “ the gracefully falling 
triplet . . . should not be taken mechan- 
ically or indifferently ; in this triplet, as in 
the whole phrase, there should be a certain 
blending of pride and elegance, a certain 
distinction”—and so on. Nor can one en- 
dure many such vague rhetorical tirades as 
that ‘‘the golden sun of inspiration does 
not illumine the work,. proceeding more 
from fantasy and from the head than from 
the heart.’? The book’s illustrative con- 
tent- are of interest (including a medallion 
of the Princess Czartoriski) several portraits 
of Chopin (one really novel and rare), anda 
fine facsimile of his holograph of the Ma- 
zurkain C. In the way of furthering its 
aggressiveness is a line from Mr. Glad- 
stone, expressing his satisfaction that Miss 
Janotha undertook her amiable office. 
Since when did Mr. Gladstone come to know 
anything authoritative and special apropos 
of Miss Janotha’s abilities and of Chopin ? 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons ; Lon- 
don: William Reeves. $1.75.) 


“‘The International Critical Comment. 
tary,” under the general direction of Pro- 
fessors Briggsand Driverand Dr, Plummer, 
Master of University College, Durham, has 
now four completed volumes to its credit— 
Driver on Deuteronomy, Moore on Judges, 
in the New Testament, Romans by Dr. 
Sanday, and now fresh from the press, 4 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Gospel According to St. Mark. By the 
Rev. Ezra P. Gould, S. T. D., Professor of 
the New Testament Literature and Lan- 
guage, Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) This volume repre- 
sents the general method and results of 
Meyer, Weiss and Holtzmann, minus, 
however, the skeptical attitude of the 
latter and the cautious hesitation of Weiss 
toward miracles. The critical theory ac- 
cepted by Professor Gould as the solution 
of the synoptical problem is that Mark is 
the principal sourc2 of the matter contained 
in Matthew and Luke, tho his account 15 
supplemented and modified by material 
taken from the Hebrew Logia, as used by 
Matthew. This solution of the problem, 
tho generally accepted among Americ1n 
scholars, has not, up to this time, been 
made the critical basis of an independent 
exposition, as itis in the present commen- 
tary. A principal feature of the work done 
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in this volume is to trace this ‘‘ interrela- 
tion of the synoptics,” and in some cases 
the parallelism between the fourth Gospel 
avd Mark. The author fully accepts the 
historical character of the miracles of the 
New Testament and of the New Testament 
narrative in general. The Commentary is 
not a thesaurus of critical opinions, but the 
course and character of recent criticism is 
sufficiently traced in the introductions. 
The main point of the work as a whole is to 
interpret the life and ministry of our Lord 
inthe light of the narrative whose histor- 
ical character has been established. The 
intelligent reader will at once note that in 
these respects he has before him an original 
work, done on a critical basis which differs 
from anything now extant in Englisb, and 
on a method which is designed to give im- 
portance and prominence only to such mat- 
ters as are in themselves prominent and im- 
portant. Examples of theauthor’s method 
may be found in the Introduction to the 
chapters on “* The Person and Principles of 
Jesus in Mark’s Gospel,’’ ‘“‘ The Gospels in 
the Second Century ” and ‘‘ Recent Critical 
Literature.”’ 


Evolution and Dogma. By the Rev. J. 
A. Zahm, Ph.D., C.S.C., Professor of 
Physics in the University of Notre Dame, 
(D. H. McBride & Co., Chicago. $2.00.) 
We have read this book with unusual in- 
terest. The author is a believer of a very 
pronounced and even dogmatic type. He 
is as deeply convinced of the validity of the 
theory of evolution as a scientific hypothe- 
sis and of its value as tending to promote a 
religious view of nature and of life. The 
volume before us is a calm, considerate 
statement of the case from the standpoint 
of a Christian evolutionist. The argument 
is addressed in the main to Roman Catho- 
lics, and is developed from the Roman 
Catholic point of view. Professor Zahm 
begins by tracing the earliest anticipations 
of evolution as a principle active in nature, 
with the effect of familiarizing his readers 
with the points of the theory, and its gen- 
eral characteristics, its relations to the 
fundamentals of faith, and to the points at 
which it is liable to lead men astray and 
plunge them in the abyss of atheism. The 
conclusion he reaches is that as yet 
‘*we have no theory of evolution which is com- 
petent to co-ordinate all the facts that evolu- 
tion is supposed to embrace. ... Allof them, 
doubtless, contain an element of truth, but how 
far they can be relied upon as guides in research it 
is still impossible to say. The same may be said 
concerning the so-called factors of Evolution. 
Allof them, there is reason to believe, are more 
or less potent in organic development ; but it is 
generally admitted that other factors, factors 
probably more important than any of those yet 
mentioned, remain to be discovered before we 
can properly understand the working of Evolu- 
tion, and account for numberless phenomena of 
the organic world which are still involved in 
mystery.” 

Thus the author brings his readers to the 
sound and modest conclusion that tho we 
have already an adequate basis for rational 
assent to the theory of organic evolution 
which gives the theory a high degree of 
probability, still the absolute and ideal 
theory has by no means been developed yet. 


Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydriotaphia 
and the Garden of Cyrus. Edited by the 
late W. A. Greenbill, M.D., Oxon. (Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.00.) Dr. Greenhill made a 
reputation for himself by his incomparable 
bibliography of Browne’s ‘“ Religio Med- 
ici.” The volume now reproduced in the 
“Golden Treasury Series,” republishes 
with excellent, and much needed, notes, 
index and glossary two treatises which 
originally appeared in 1658 in one volume, 
8vo. In the form of Urn Burial, Sir 
Thomas Browne discusses with great learn- 
ing the burial customs which have existed 
in various countries and at various times, 
The closing chapter is a solemn homily on 
death and immortality unsurpassed as an 
example of majestic eloquence,and on which 
Charles Lamb commented with admiring 
enthusiasm. The Garden of Cyrus; or, 
The Quincuncial Lozenge, Net-work Plan- 
tations of the Ancients, Artificially, Nat- 
urally, Mystically Considered, is the most 
fantasticof Browne’s writings. Beginning 
with the Garden of Eden, he traces horti- 
culture down to the time cf Cyrus, who is 
assumed to have been the first to planta 
quincupx. With gorgeous learning he 
then branches out into the mysterious 
Properties of the number five, and proceeds 
to find .quincunxes ‘‘in heaven above, in 
earth below inthe mind of map, in time, 
in optic nerves, roots of trees, in leaves, in 
everything.” The volume is a star number 
in the series, and reproduces a rich, rare 
and curious work of genius. 


The Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicago, issue a Second Edition of Max 
Miiller’s Three Lectures on the Science of 








Language, Delivered at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Extension Meeting, with a Supple- 
ment: My Predecessors. (Chicago. 75 cents.) 
The same publish The Gospel of Buddha 
According to Old Records. Told by Paul 
Carus. Fourth Edition, Revised ($1.00) and 
The Religion of Science, also by Paul 
Carus. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged (50 cents). 


Strangers at Lisconnell. By Jane Barlow. 
(New York; Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25) We 
have here another collection of ‘“ Irish 
Idylls,” full of the drollery, humor and 
deep pathos of life on the Emerald Isle. The 
descriptive passages are delightful, and fre- 
quent dramatic touches give a peculiar ef- 
fect to scenes over which broods a mist 
from the bogs. Irish life could scarcely be 
better sketched. ° 


Galloping Dick. By H. B. Marriott Wat- 
son. (Chicago: Stone & Kimball. $1.25) 
These quaint chapters record the adventures 
of one Richard Ryder, a Claude Duval of 
uncertain character, who rode the king’s 
highways and performed deeds of daring. 
The publishers have made up the book ex- 
cellently. 


Nature in Verse, compiled by Mary I. 
Lovejoy (Boston, Silver, Burdett & Co., 
$1.72 cents), is a compilation of nature 
poems gathered from many sources, and 
arranged with a view to the tastes and 
needs of young readers. The book is at- 
tractively gotten up, and neatly printed on 
good paper. 


_ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








THE first of the series of papers on 
South Africa, which Prof. James Bryce, 
M.P., is to contribute to The Century, ap- 
pears in the May number. 


...-The Outlook Company has engaged 
Mr. Justin McCartby to write a popular 
life of the Right Hon. William E. Glad. 
stone, which will be profusely illustrated, 
and will appear in the magaziue numbers 
of The Outlook during 1897. 


...-A correspondent writes : 

“It is to be hoped that leading journals wil) 
be promptly vaccinated. The Critic has 
‘caught’ from The Bookman the * Magazine- 
let.’ It has broken out on the 256th page of 
The Critic, the issue of April 11th.” 


..»»The Proceedings of the Minneapolis 
and Cleveland Conferences for Good City 
Government have been published ina single 
volume by the National Municipal League. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 514 Walpu' 
Street, Philadelphia, 546 pages, price, $1.50. 


...-Macmillan & Co. have just published 
a little handbook to the game of Golf, by 
Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, C.B., F.R.S., and 
Mr. W. Rutherford, Hon. Seoretary of the 
St. George Golf Club. The same publisb- 
ers will soon bring out a comprehensive 
work on ‘‘ The Italic Dialects,’ by Prof. R. 
Seymour Conway, of Cardiff. 


....-Beginning with the May number The 
Church Union passes into the hands of the 
Rev. Samuel T. Carter, whose father was 
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for a long period of years senior partner of 
the firm of Carter Brothers. The form of 
the paper has been changed to a more con- 
venient size, and the number of pages 
doubled. The offices of The Church Union 
Company are at 18 Wall Street. 


...-It is interesting to read‘in “Little 
Journeys to the Homes of American Au- 
thors,” issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Mr. 
Charles F. Briggs’s appreciation of James 
Russell Lowell, written forty-three years 
ago; but the proof-reading of the little 
pamphlet is as phenomenally bad as is that 
of the Chap Book. . Unfortunately, the 
worst mistakes occur in quotations from 
Mr. Lowell’s pcems. To say they are gar- 
bled is mild dispraise. 


-...The Journal of American Folk Lore, 
always readable, treats in its January to 
March number, in various articles, of In- 
dian mythology, poetical speech, legends, 
customs and beliefs; of the dialect of the 
people of Newfoundland; of Creole Folk 
Lore in Jamaica, and of Angolan Customs ; 
with notes on Mrs. Bergen’s “ Current 
Superstitions’ (Volume IV of the Memoirs 
of the American Folk Lore Society), and 
other matters of interest. 


.... The Pilot of Boston says: 


‘**A ‘Gospel Singer’ writes to the Springfield 
Republican condemning the celebration of Eas- 
ter as a pagan relic, and quoting ‘some lines 
written by a fearless clergyman’ in support of 
his position. The lines certainly indicate a fear- 
less disregard of orthoepy. He makes *‘ Easter 
teas’ rbyme with ‘ new cafes’; tho that is a little 
better than the work of another fearless bard 
who wrote that his 

aS spirit chafes 
*Gainst vile saloons and gilded cafes.’ ”’ 





.... The American Historical Review for 
the current month opens with a paper by 
Charles Francis Adams on the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, which shows that an old sub- 
ject may sometimes yield the most new 
matter. Among the other papers we note 
the exploiting of a new and unexplored, 
but rich field, by Mr. Wilbur H. Siebert, in 
his paper ‘‘Light on the Underground 
Railroad,” with map of the lines taken by 
the fugitives to liberty. Mr. James F. 
Rhodes in his ‘‘ First Six Weeks of Mc- 
Clellan’s Peninsular Campaign,” gives the 
coup de grace to what remains of McClellan’s 
reputation as acommander inthe field. He 
does not, however, seem to have had his 
attention called to the Urbana plan ot cam- 
paign, Lincoln’s preference of it, and the 


{ fnal and sudden abandonment of it on 


McClellan’s own responsibility. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Kriegspiel: 
The War Game. 


By Francis Hindes Groome. 
$1 50. 

“. . . AS @ gypsy novel, as a novel depicting 
gypsy life, ‘ Kriegspiel ’ is unrivalled.”—The Athenee. 
um, London, March 28th, 1896. 

For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, LTD, 


15 Fast 12th Street. New York. 





12mo, cloth, 
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esque life and landscape by the way. 


contributed by an Eastern diplomatist. 
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9 FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


& MARK TWAIN & 


An article on this popular author by his long-time friend 


Rev. Dr. JOSEPH H. TWICHELL 


With Portrait and Other Illustrations. 


in‘a beantifully iastrated paper, tells the story | ine Evyptologist, describes his jmportant dis- 


coveries during 1895 in a paper called 
by canal-boat, from New York to Lake Cham- 
plain, during which he sketched bits of pictur- 


England and America in 1863: A Chapter in the life of Cyrus W. Field 


Showing the attitude of England toward the Civil War in America, in two letters written in 
1862 and 1863 by WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE to the late Cyrus W. Firrn, 


An analysis of The English Crisis is 
other Paper on George Washington. 


: STORIES 
By MARY E. WILKINS, JULIAN RALPH, and HARRIET LEWIS BRADLEY 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
conenenenenononenenencnenonenononenoneneseonenononsen 


JACQUES DE ‘MORGAN 


THE DASHUR EXPLORATIONS 


With Illustrations and Maps. 


Professor WOODROW WILSON has an- 
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Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 


NEW NOVEL 
Adam Johnstone’s Son 


BY 


F. Marion Crawford. 


With twenty-four full page illustrations by 
A Forestier. One volume. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CASA BRACCIO. With illustrations. 2 vols. M2mo. 
buckram. $2.00. 
THE RALSTON’S. 2vols. 12mo, buckram, $2.00. 


The following 12mo, cloth, one dollar each : 
Katharine Lauderdale. 


Don Orsino. A sequel to 
“Saracinesca” and 

Marion Darche. “Sant’ llario.” 
A Roman Singer. The Three Fates. 
An American Politican. The Witch of Prague. 
Paul Patoff. rye Maker’s R 
Marzio’s Crucifix. Se a 
Saracivesca. Sant’ Ilario. A sequel to 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish.| “Saracinesca.”’ 
Zoroaster. Greifenstein. 
Dr. Claudius, With the Immortals. 
Mr. Isaacs. To Leeward. 
Pietro Ghisleri. Children of the King. 





LOVE IN IDLENESS. A Tale of Bar Harbor, with 
numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. (Cran- 
ford Series.) 

The following are issued in Macmillan’s Novelist’s 
Library. 12mo, paper cover; 50 cents each: 


A Roman Singer. Sant’ Ilario. 
Mr. Isaacs. A_ Tale of a Lonely 
Parish. 


A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 
An Importaut New Book of Travel and Exploration. 


Through Janele and Desert: 


Travels in Eastern Africa. 


By WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER, 
A.M. (Harv.), F.R.G.S., Honorary 
Member of the Imperial and Royal 
Geographical Society of Vienna. With 
bumerous Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author, and Maps. 
8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Mr. William Astor Chanler’s description of his 
Travels and Explorations in Fastern Africa forms 
one of the most ag interesting books publisbed in 
recept years. Mr. Chanier and his companion, Lieu- 
on Héhnel, himself a noted explorer, were 
the first white men to penetrate into many of the 
regions here described, and the account of their ad- 
ventures and perils, their achievements and their 
misfortunes forms a narrative fascinating, not alone 
to the traveler and the scientist, but also,and more 
especially, to the sportsman and to the lover of ex- 
citing romance. 





Memoir of Henriette Renan. 


By the author of “ Origin of Christianity,” “ Life of 
Jesus,” etc. 


Brother and Sister. 


A Memoir and the Letters of Ernest and Henriette 
Renan. Translatei by LADY MARY LoyD. 
With two portraits and many [Ilinstrations. 
12mo, cloth, $2.25. 

“The whole book fill« you with the impression that 
life is well worth the living, and that. in spite of all, 
there isa love which, like sunshine and spring show- 
ere, makes the fleid blossom with rare flowers. I com- 
mend the volume most heartily, and can assure you 
that. whatever may be your im of Renan asa 
theologian, you must bow the head before him asa 
noble soul and grandly gifted man, reverend, loyal 
and brave.”—Kev. George H. Hepworth.in the New 
York Herald. 


The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. 


Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. 


Vol. XI. The Case of Wagner; The Twilight Idols 
Nietzche contra Wagner. 
Translated by THOMAS COMMON. Crown 8vo, cloth 
$2.00. 


The Pilgrim, and Other Poems. 


By SOPHIE JEWETT (ELLEN BURROUGHS). I6mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


An Ethical Movement. 


A Volume of Lectures, 
By W. L. SHELDON, Lecturer of the Ethical Society 
of St. Louis. 12mo, cloth, $1.75, (Uniform with 
Kidd's “ Social Evolution.”’) 














New Volume. 


CAM BRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Edited by @.N. PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow of Kings 
College and University Lecturer in History. 


The United States of America, 
1765-1865 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of History in Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, 
$1 £0 net. 


The Rules of Golf 


Reing the St. Andrew’s Ru’es for the 
Game, Codified and Annotated. 

By J. NoRMAN LOCKYER, C.B., F.R.S., and W. 
RUTHERFORD, Honorary Secretary St. George’s 
Golf Club. 1$8mo, Cloth, 75 cents; or in Paper 
Cover, 5 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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--Fra Paolo Sarpi’s “ History of the 
Courcil of Trent,” which first appeared in 
London in 1619, bas been newly translated, 
including the historical and explanatory 
notes of Le Courayer from the Italian Edi- 
tion (Mendrisio, 1835), by Francis Philip 
Nasb, LL.D., and will be published by the 
Christian Literature Company, Subscrip- 
tion Edition, in two vo!umes at $4.00 each, 
tke first thousand being offered to advance 
subscribers at $3.00a volume. B'shop Coxe 
supplies an introduction to the work. 


..Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
purchase:i the books of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, heretofore published by Messrs. 
Stone & Kimball, including the ** Vailima 
Letters,” ‘‘ Ebb Tide,” ‘‘ The AmateurEmi- 
grant” and “ Macaire”’; and they have made 
arrangements for the publication cf his 
posthumous works. They will bring out 
“Weir of Hermiston” the latter part of 
May, and ‘‘St. Ives” later, thus becoming 
the publishers in this country of all Mr. 
Stevenson's works. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


on Taree. A Story. 
ime “i pp. iv, 312. New York: 





ory. By Agnes March- 
The 
C Cee » Fe rrr 
A 7 nw + niet By Vesta S. Simmons. 
. 1. The same 
batten Links. A Love Story. By Mrs Alex- 
ander. 71¢x5, pp. 327. Thesame Paper ... 
My Wayt’'s Wife’s Sister. By Marion Harland. 
4x), pp. 3144. Thesame. Paper 
A Tent, Book of the Mistery of Architec ture. 
By A. D. F. Hamlin 7% x54. PP. XXV, 
441. New York : Conataans. Green & Co. 
Kast and West. Being Papers Repriuted from 
og “ Dally Telegraph ” and 7 “mR 
Sy Sir Kdwin Arnold, M.A, t.. S.C 
Illustrated by k. T. 
375, The same 
Conversatiens between Youth and Age. 
Elizabeth M. Sewell. 74¢x5, pp. 96. 





Pritc wei.” rt a x. 
By 
The 


(Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times.) 
Dolly Madison, By Maud Willer Goodwin, 
With Portrait. 74x5, pp. xiv, 286. New 
York: Charles Sc Ci uer’s Sons.......... . 


(intgrnarional Theological Library.) History 
of tian Doctrine. By George Park 
Fisher. D.D., LL.D. 844x549, pp. xv. 583. The 
ED “ne, 1200, waage ceseo socsens 

A History of the Counciis of the C burc h ‘from 
the Original Docume:ts. By the Rt. Rev. 
Chas. Joseph Hefele, D.D. Vol. V.  Trans- 

lated ges the German — Edited “fo wil- 

liam Clark, M.A., Hon. LL.D., UD C.1., 
¥.K.S.C. i, Pp. “%, 472. 
PEE creased watbusesnscnnbiwesvests 

The Writin’s in Prose and Verse of Fugerte 
Field. In Five Volumes. A Little Book of 
Western Verse. The Holy Cross, and Other 
Tales. Poews ot Cnildhood. Second Book 
of Verse. A Little Book of Profitable Tales. 
POSE 9G... TED GRO. ccc arcvvesccccgecescveccccees 


The Story of British Music. (From. the Ear- 
liest Times to the Tudor Period.) By Fred- 
erick J. Crowest. 9x6, pp. vi, = Import- 
i Wy Dvn cccscnescseces 00, 0  senesenes 


Sketches of the English Glee ( eupoerrs. His- 
torical, Biographicai and Critical, By David 
Baptie. With Portraits. 7x4, pp. 285. Im- 
RE OT BPSD vc ccevcess 8b0n snveccesocces 

The Oxford English Dictionary. A New Eng- 
lish Dictionary on Historical ra nciples, 
Vol. UV. Field-Fish. Edited by Dr. James 
A.H. Murray Mxll. New York: Macmil- 
BR GD, POP issccscéues. copced é cess 

(Cambriige Historical Series.) The United 
States of America, 1765-1865. By Edward 
Channing, Ph.D. 73¢x5%4, pp. villi, 352. The 
BREED | <acccensen cvncscpecses Sn ocbonensensqes 


The Cowrtships of Queen Elizabeth. A History 
of the Various Negotiations tor ber Mar- 
riage. Bv Martin A. S. Hume, F. R. Hist, 3s. 
Yx6, pp. 348. The same.. — ..... .... 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 
William Carleton. Editei by D. J 
ghue, 8x5, pp. 34. The same... 

“ The People’s Edition’ of Tennyson. 
the King and The Brook. 
UE Diebtcchovsdcbscvess 1545800 605s 000ndntecese 

On Sermon Preparation. Recollec tions and 
Suggestions. By the Bishop of Kipon, the 
Dean of Norwich, the Dean of © anterbury, 
Archdeacon Sinclair, Canon Tristram: 
Prebendary Webb. pepeee. the Rev. H.C. G. 
Moule, the Rev. F. J. Chavasse, the kev. W. 
H H. Aitken, the Rev. A. J. Harrison, 
the Rev. H. Sutton, end the Rev. A. R. 
Buckland. 734x5, pp. viii, 230. The same. 

Adam Johnstone’s Son. Bv F. Marion Craw- 
ford. Illustrated. 73x5%{, pp. viil. 281. The 
BAMGS.coccccccccvccces evcccce 


The Temple Shakespeare.) Titus Ancronicus. 
—~ eons and Juliet. 54x4%, The same. ver 
WUE» sonccvencscesceccssncccvessceSBeussncoescoose 


Publications of the American Economic Aero- 
ciation.) Letters of David Ricardo to John 
Ramsey McCulloch, 1816-1823. Edited by J. 
H. Hollander, Ph.D. 10x9, pp. 185. The same. 
ET ha khnnertenteeetcssennen 


‘*he Book of the Twelve Apostles. By George 
Adam Smith, D D., LL.D. In two volumes. 
Vol. I, Amos, Hosea and Micah. With aa 
Introduction ‘and a —~ h of gp in 

carly Israel. 834x5i¢, xviii, 4 New 
York: A.C. Armstrong 4 Mn Mites 

‘reation Centred in Christ. By H. Grattan 
Guinness, D.D. 83x6, pp. xxxtx, 536. The 
aoe SOR OR eee eee eee e ee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeee 


Iinpérted by 


41 
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0 60 


By 
O'Dono- 








Ik dylis of 
Stex44e The same. 


100 





By Lucy (. ha ie. ‘saxty. pp. Re Philae 
delphia: Henry T. Coates & Lo. 

«ber oUraubart. By Gabriel Setoun. 8x6, 
pp. 241. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 

The Third World. A Tale of Love and Strange 
Adventure. By Henry Clay Fairman. 8x5}, 
pp 313. New York : The Transatlantic Pub. 


Report on Vital.and Social Statistics in the 
‘nited States at the Eleventh Census. Part 

IIT, Statistics of Death. John S. Billings, 
Special Agent. 12x10, pp. 1051. beeen 
ton: Government Printing Office..... ..... 

Report On Transportation in the United States 
at the Eleventh Censns. Part 1. Transpor- 
tation bv Land. Henry C. Adams, Special 
Agent. 12x14, pp. viii, 867. The same 

The Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States for the Year Ending June 
30th, 1895, Part I and Il, I2xlt, pp. 
Be Fe iccesckscesuacad Socneubesuebhaste 

Undertones, By Madison Gomreia. 

Boston: Copeland & Da 

Spring Notes from * es ng By Bradford 
Torrey. Tax5, pp. 219. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Miffiin & Co 

Four-Handed Folk. By Olive ee eeaee. 
Illustrated. 734x5, pp. 201. The sam 

Tom Grogan. By F. Hopkinson Sa, lite 
trate? by Charles S. Reinhart. 734x546, p 
SR FFE ae ee 1 50 

Pirate Gold. By. & J. nr (J. 
Dale.). 744x5, pp. 2% 

A Histery of Auricular © eadresien ard Indul- 
gences in the La Church. By Henry 
Chartres Lea, LL D. Vol. IL. Contession and 
At sowtion. ey 48 pp. villi, 54. Ph 
Pins Lee het BUG, Giiis<secceness. 00>. 

Dame Furtuve smiled. T he Doctor's Story. 
Wills parnes. &3f ot » 35. 
CLO ccvccceecccvccvees 


ila 'el- 
3 


By 
Arena ab. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


The Spoils System. An Ry no to fe Civil 
Service Reform nanuse Delivered in Wash- 
ington, D.C. By the Hon. Carl Schurz 734x4, 
47. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus....... $0 3 
The Young Manand the Church. By Edward 
Bok. 734x434, pp. 2). The same.... ........-+ 
The Young Man in Business. By Edward Bok. 
T4244, Dp. BO, The same.........ccseeeseceeees 
The Scholar 1 in pition 
Olney. 744x434, pp. 38. 
es ye Education neta “The School 
System of Ontario (Canada). Its History 
and Migynctive rp. By ~ ae. 
Ross, 14x54, pp. xiv, 203. 
New Work: D. Appleton & Co .......06+.0++ > 
Hypnotism, Mesmerism and the New Witch- 
cra 


Shapters on ** 
Gullible,” and Note on the yeneem of 
we Illustrated. 73¢x*,pp, vi, 212. The 


In two 
volumes. 9x6. Val Ei ‘pp. xxiii, 415. Vo 
Il, pp. xiii, 473. The same 
The hase to Come. By the Rev. W . Lewis, 

D.D. a. 130. Philadelphia; Geo. 

w. m..,1 Dovse cane vce © e0cgoeders.coce 
Moral Law and Civil Law Parts of ig? he 

Th By Eli F. Ritter. 7x4, 
New York, Hunt & Eaton; 

Cranston & Curts 
A Lone Woman in Africa. Six Years on the 

Kroo Coast. By Agves McAllisier. 74¢x5, 

ee er 
A Year’s Sermons. By 8S. D. McConnell, D. 
Toaxs, pp. x, 310. New York: Thomas wae t- 











202. 
Cincinnati, 


A hw of the American Tariff, 1780-1860. 
By Eugene C. Lewis. 744x5, pp. 157. Charles 
i. Bere & CO. PaVKOF.... coves sccscscocesscce 


Boysand Young Men in Relation to Business. 
By the Rev. John D. Wells, D.D. 634x4%, 
New York: American Tract So- 


Clara by ig fer Mark Rutherford Edited 
4 hi rieod, yb mr yil 7x5, pp. 
5. New York: Dodd, Mead & ( 


Reminiscences of Literary London * ee 1779 to 
1854. By Dr. Thomas Rees. With anes 
Additions by John “> o S.A. 
by a Book Lover. 7x5, pp 1 
i EE eS Se ee 

The White Rocks, A Novel. Translated from 
the French of Edouard Rod. With Illus- 
trations by E ‘d Smith. 8x5‘, pp. 278. 
few York, and Hoston: Thomas Y. Crowell & 

D+. 4a+ wereseodees secteboneges 

Pretty Michal. By Maurus Jékai. 
333 Chicago and New York: ee ieXalh v 
& Co. Paper 


Littell’s laying 








Age. Sixth Series. Vol. 
January. February and maros, 1896. ngs 
6h, pp. 824, Boston: Littell & Cu........... 22% 


Odes. *. Charles Leonard Moore. 8x6, pe . 
106. Published at Philadelphia by the Au- 
thor. Paper 


D Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


The Warfare of Science 
with Theology. 


A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom. By ANDREW 
D. WHITE, LL D, late President and 
Professor of History at Co. nell Univer- 
sity. In2 vols. 8vo Clo*b, $5.00. 

In this important. suggestive, and instructive 
work, which embodies the study and researches of 
twenty years, the author “simply tries to let the 
light of historical truth into that decaying mass of 
outworn thought which attaches the modern world 
to medieval conceptions of Christianity, and which 
still l‘ngers among us—a most serious barrier to re- 
ligion an | morals, and a menace to the whole nor- 
malevolution of society. My belief is that in 
the fleld left to them—their proper flelu—the clergy 
will more and more, as they cease to struggle 
against scientific methods and conclusions, do work 
even nobler and more beautiful than anything they 
have heretofore done. And this is saying much. My 
conviction is that Science, though it has evidently 
conquered Dogmatic Theology based on biblical 
texts and ancient modes of thought, will go hand in 
hand with Religion; and that although theological 
control will continue to diminish, Religion, as seen 
in the recognition of “a Power in the universe, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” aud in 
the love of God and of our neighbor, will steadily 
grow stronger an‘ stronger, not o ily inthe American 
institutions of learning but in the world at large.”— 
From the Introduction. 


The Reds of the Midi. 


An Episode of the French Revolution. By 
FELIX GRAS. Translated from the Pro- 
veogal by Mrs. CATHARINE A. JANVIER 
With an Introduction by THOMAs A. 
JANVIER With Frontispiece. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50 

“In all French history there is no more inspiring 

episode than that with which M. Gras dea!s in this 
story: the march to Paris and the doings in Paris of 
that Marseilles Battalion, made of men who were 
sworn to cast down ‘the tyrant,’ and knew ‘ how to 
die.’ His epitome of the motive power of the Revo- 
lation in the feclings of one ot its individ ual peasant 
parts is the very essence of simplicity and directness. 
His method has the largeness and the clearness of 
the Greek drama. The motives are distinct. The 
action is free and bold. The climax is inevitable, and 
the story has a place entirely apart from all the fic- 
tion of the French Revolution with which I am 
acqu :inted.”— Frum Mr. Janvier’s Introduction. 


The Dancer in Yellow. 


By W. E. Norris, author of “‘A Victim of 
Good Luck,’’ ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mer- 
sac,” etc. No 190, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00, : 


Mr. Norris is always entertaining, agreeable, and 











MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


Tom Grogan. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, author of “A Gentleman 
Vagabond,” “ Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” etc 
Beautifully printed, and bound in a strikingly 
artistic style. Illustrated with nineteen dcsigns 
by C. 8. REINHART. Crown 8vo, $'.*’. 

This is the strongest and most striking story Mr. 

Smith has yet written. The heroine,‘ Tom Grogan,” 

is a superb and original character; the incidents are 

dramatic, and illustrate some burning questions of 
the day; and the style and humor lend peculiar 
charm toa remarkable story, 


Spring Notes from Tennessee. 
By BRADFORD TorREY, author of “A Florida 
Sketch-Book,” “Birds inthe Bush,” “A Rambler’s 
Lease,” “ The Foot-path Way.” 1610, $1.2. 


A delightful group of papers, several never before 
printed, containing observations of birds and scenery 
in Tennessee, some of them on famous battle-flelds — 
Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, etc. 


The Expansion of Religion. 


Six Lec‘ures delivered before the Lowell [ustitute by 
E. WINCHESTER DONALD. D.D., Rector of Trini- 
ty Church, Boston. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

In this interesting book Dr. Donald aims to show 
that religion is not to be confounded with ecclesias- 
ticism, and ‘sa permanent force in human affairs ; 
and he traces its connection to day with industrial- 
ism, socialism, education, organized Christianity, 
and the enlargement of human life. 


History of Prussia under Fred- 
eric the Great, 1756-1757. 


By HERBERT TUTILE, late Professor in Cornell Uni- 


versity. With a Biographical Sketch by Pro- 
fessor Herbert B. Adams. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


This book contains a thoroughly studied and ad- 
mirably written account of the early part of the 
great Seven Years’ War, untangling its diplomacy, 
describing its battles, and forming a valuable addi- 
tion to the three volumes previously written by Pro- 
fessor Tuttle on the History of Prussia. 


Pirate Gold. 


ANovel. By F. J. Strmson ("J.S. of Dale”). I6me, 
$1.25. 

A story of Boston in the middle of this century 
It is not an historical novel, but reproduces with 
great fidelity and charm the social atmosphere of the 
place and time. The season will bring few brighter 
or more readable novels. 


Four-Handed Folk. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of “ Bird- 
Ways,” “In Nesting-Time.” “ Little Brothers of 
the Air.” “A Bird-Lover in the West.” 
trated. i6mo, $1.25. 

Avery attractive book describing observatioas of 
various péts—the kinsajon, “living balls,” the 
lemur, marmoset, chimpauzee, ocelot, and several 
kinds of monkeys. 


Illus- 





Sold by Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston aud New Yerk, 


wousic 
Send tor Free Specimen Pages of 


Sent, postpaid, by 














Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI-NEW YORK- CHICAGO, 





delightful, and he is seen at his best in this ll 
novel. 


For sale by all booksellers: or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889. 





EMINGTON BROS. of pitubure one New 





Yi ae ous dace prey - 1? ee and cvul- 





AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


| THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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“THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON” 





Publishers, N. Y. 
A Beautiful Easter Volume. 


HEAVEN. 


Six Sermons, by Rev. RICHARD MONTAGUE, D.D. 
late Pastor of the First Biptist Church, Newton, 
Mass.; with Memorials. Square 12mo, wide mar- 
gins, bound in rich garnet cloth with gilt top. il- 
tustrated with author’s portrait. Price, $1.25. 

Written and delivered under the stress of a fatal 

illness these Sermons have a prescien'e of coming 

immortality that touches the heart with tenderness, 

while their simple, earnest eloquence appeals 

oteonety to the reason. 
The six sermons.are 

“ What is ” 

Heaven a 

“Is Heaven for All?” tne Way to Heave 


12mo, $1.50 





upon the followiug Fiareat 





For sale at the book stores, or mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO.. Publishers, 


110-112 Boylston St., Boston. 
EDUCATION. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. Lovaas 


. Twen- 

















reparatory and optional. Year commences tt. i, 
pases Miss Ip DA C.ALLEN;Prin.,Bradford.,. Mass 
37. F13 IMTIER RENN TS, PTC, 
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} CHAUTAUQUA 


’ 

The Famous Summer City 
} Ideal conditions for family fife. | 
An inspiring spot for ministers, 

, Sunday-school teachers and other 
Bible students, & wt Wt Wt 8 





le el 
tt it 


Distinguished poenchons, lecturers, and 
teachers from England and the United 
States. Rational recreation ofall kinds. 
Cost of living at the minimum in first- 
class hotel and many cottages. Address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Summer in the Country. 


Are you looking for some place —— combines 
eilth, Pleasure, Economy 


If so. send @cents for postage. or call and ws free 


at offices below the illustrated mmer 
Homes.” It gives list of hotels, a. ne boarding 
houses, with 


BO .RD AT $5 PER WEEK 
and upward, ih Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware coun- 
ties, on the main line and brancbesof the New York, 
pomeg and Western Railway; 2.00) feet above the 
3; location, prices, fares, etc., all in it. In New 
York, at No 2 Battery place, 165, 171, 371. 914. and 
Fed B way. 737 6th av., 134 East 125th st.. 273 


rooklyr, 4 Court st., 80 Ful- 
way, “Eagle” office, 249 Manhattan 
point. ILLUSTRATED HOMES 

covitaining Hell-tone re reproduct —_- ghathare h: 


phs 
535 of the hotels, farm, and ing houses ad- 


vertised in “ Summer na sept tein be_purchased of 
any ticket agent; price. 25c. — . Anderson, Gener- 
al Passenger A Agent, 56 Beaver 

On May 29 and 3 excursion tickets’ for one fare will 
be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices giving = 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer hom 
and aiso enjoyinz a day's fishing in this delightfui 
revion: tickets good returning June Ist, 


Hotel Majestic. 
CENTRAL PARK WEST, 


72d and 71st Streets, N. Y. 


One of the LARGEST and 
FINEST in the World. 


Absolutely Fire Proof. 
Luxuriously Appointed 


Suites or single rooms with all modern ap- 
pointments may now be engaged by the 
moovth, year or transiently. Also a few 
suites u@furnisbed, which are set aride for 
parties.who desire to use their own furnish- 
ings. Moderate prices fcr these superior 
accommodations. Special facilities for 
banquets and private dinners. Cuisine of 
the highest order. 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC DAILY. 
Within twenty minutes of shopp'ng ard 
theatre district. 


This py oo owing to its situation be- 
tween Central Park and the “fi 


and refreshin 
whith soskeces 





PAU! W. OKVIS “i 
General Manager, 





















April 28, 1896 


Financial, 


BUSINESS AND SPECULATION. 


It has not.escaped the notice of our 
readers that the past three months has 
been a time of trial for manufacturers 
and merchants. The record of failures for 
the first quarter of the year has been the 
largest, perhaps, in our history ; and this 
has proved to be true of all classes of busi- 
ness men, As a consequence of this in- 
creased insolvency the banks have scru- 
tinized the commercial paper of business 
houses with unusual care, and, indeed, up 
till now it has been almost impossible for 
for any but thé soundest firms to borrow 
money, except, perhaps, at heavy rates of 
discount:---‘At the moment the banks 
which make a specialty of lending money 
to business men and of buying commercial 
paper, are feeling easier about the general 
situation. It is felt that no universal 
disaster was ever imminent,and that while 
some firms have put themselves into an 
embarrassing position, the majority are 
well able to pay their debts. 

One explanation everywhere offered for 
the increase in failures since January Ist, 
over previous years, is that the unfor- 
tunate houses were loaded down with 
(generally) raw material, or goods manu- 
factured therefrom, which material had 
been bought in 1895, while the prices’ were 
advancing and in quantities in excess of 
immediate needs. The explanation is 





simple. The spring of 1895, following | 


two years of panic and depression, found 
the business of the country below the 
normal volume. Conservative traders, 
both wholesale and retail, had been‘ buy- 
ing as little as possible, selling out from 
their stocks of goods without replenishing 
them, and in: general, as the phrase goes, 
living from hand to mouth: In this way 
the amount of merchandise on the coun- 
ters of the small storekeepers and in the 
warehouses of the large merchants, was 
reduced to small proportions—so small 
that but a slight increase above the pre- 
vious low demands would inevitably 
develop‘a scarcity in stocks held. 

This, in effect, was the history of last 
year. There is no hard and fast line to 
be drawn between fact and sentiment ; 
both ‘are important factors in the pros- 
perity of our industries, and the wise 
man will take both into account. The 
bond sales abroad, engineered by the 
Morgan-Belmont syndicate a year ago, 
followed by the announcement of the 
contract under which the United States 
Treasury was to be protected against 
withdrawals of gold, had an instantane- 
ous effect upon minds weary of a two- 
years’ depression, and ready to catch at 
any reasonable symptom of recovery. 
There was a quick advance in prices of 


goods. This advance was followed by ° 


the demand which grew out of the dis- 
covery that stocks of products had fallen 
below the normal, and this in turn stimu- 
lated buying ; and so prices advanced be- 
yond all reason, beyond the fair increase 
which would have been proper, until the 
whole affair took on the appearance of a 
huge speculation. ; 
“We know now and we ought to have 
known a year ago, that the recovery from 
a panic is in reality slow ; that the true 
advance industrially is little by little, to 
accommodate expanding trade to the 
slower recovery which the farmer and the 


small trader finds the best course. It is‘ 


unhealthy to find prices suddenly doub- 
ling in value, for it means a coming de- 
pression—we are speaking, of course, of 
staple products especially—and so it 
proved. 

Manufacturers and traders seeing every- 
thing going upward in quotations, made 
haste to lay in stocks before the advance 
should have reached its climax. But 
soon the regular trade demand resumed 
its sway and—after the first call for goods 
had been supplied—was but a little larger 
than before the boom. Before the press- 
ure to sell the accumulated stocks of raw 
and manufactured goods, prices steadily 
declined until some very low quotations 
were madé. It is to be hoped that we 
shall not have another industrial boom, 
but that recovery will be steady and sure, 

*» Qne lesson ‘of importance to business 


ee 
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men is to be drawn from this history. It 
is that manufacturing and speculation, 
while easily joined together, are essen- 
tially separate things. The shoemaker 
who bought a hide or two and made boots 
for his little community was not a specu- 
lator, because he added the cost of his 
labor to the price paid for the hides. But 
the modern trader is everywhere inclined 
to study whether the wholesale price of 
hides is to advance or not, and to buy in 
excess of his immediate needs. This is 
proper enough, provided the matter is 
well understood ; and, indeed, it may be 
said that the trend of modern business is 
strongly toward speculation in materials 
(we are using the word speculation in its 
good sense) in order to make up for the 
small profits now afforded by simple trad- 
ing or manufacturing. It is also true that 
in some trades the element of uncertainty 
is unavoidable—as in the manufacture of 
things for the future dependent upon 
fashion; but-in those cases, when una- 
voidable, the large profits when success is 
met are in great part offsets. 

Yet it is well to emphasize the fact that 
to keep up a stock of goods large enough 
for the merchant’s custom is one thing, 
but to buy more than is thus required is 
quite another. Every manufacturer who 
puts all his resources into the buying of a 
great quantity of his raw material is 
stepping outside the bounds of manufac- 
turing and is speculating. He may suc- 
ceed ; yet it is not advisable to mix the 
two things. It is only occasionally that a 
man can do well in both. The speculator 
in hides (say) should have his mind clear 
to investigate all the facts bearing upon 
the probable supply. Such speculators 
fulfil a very useful part in modern society ; 
they ptactically furnish the capital to 
carry wheat (for illustration) from the 
time of production until the consumer 
wants it. For if it were not for the buy- 
ing of wheat to hold for future sales, the 
farmer could not sell except throughout 
the year us the demand arose. 

But—let it be repeated—speculating is 
not manufacturing or trading. Whoever 
mixes these two separate things in his 
busines does so at his peril. His success 
in merchandising will not protect him 
against a decline in prices upon the un- 
usual quantity of goods which he may 
have-bruught expeciing an advance. 


_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE past week developed moderate and 
very weicome signs of improvement. Oa 
the Stock Exchange and in several mer- 
chandise markets there was not only a 
more confident tone, but this was accom- 
panied by actual increase in transaccions. 
Tne departure of winter was chiefly ac- 
countable for this; spring being the sea- 
son when certain trades enjoy their great- 
est activity, and when ouc of-door work 
is resumed to its fullest extent. A 
small measure of cumfort was alsv 
felt at the disposition of the President to 
move cautiously in Cuban affairs. Our 
political situation is still a source of much 
uncertainty, and seems likely to 1emain 
so for weeks to come. Sound money 
sentiment is rapidly gaining ; and, should 
it prevail at tne national conventions, a 
sure and encouraging basis for recovery 
will be laid. Tne silver element is, how- 
ever, working with desperate energy, 
and unforwunately exerts a power vastly 
out of proportion to its numerical 
strength. It the sound money party 
would only exert a fraction of the zeal 
shown by their antagonists, their vicuory 
would be overwhelming and would for- 
ever set at rest all doubt about the value 
of an American dollar. The sound money 
cauge is principally endangered by the 
apathy of believers, and by, we regret to 
say, nota few who would willingly see 
the country precipitated into a crisis, 
which they see the danger of and which 
they think to profit by. 





Our foreign commerce returns for 
March were particularly encouraging. 
The total exports of merchandise for the 
month were $75,500,000, an increase of 
more than $10,000,000 uver 1895. ‘The total 


_penaatures. 


nearly $3,000,000. These changes turned 
an adverse trade balance last year of $4.- 
000,000 into a favorable balance this ear 
of $9,000,000 ; a difference of $13,000,000 
in our favor. The gold and silver move- 
ment was not important ; the combined 
meachandise and precious metals being, 
exports $81,000,000 an increase of $9,000,- 
000, andimports $70,000,000, a decrease of 
$8,000,000. The increase of exports was 
largest in cotton and breadstuffs. There 
was also a suggestive increase in exports 
of manufactures. Trade is reviving more 
rapidly in Europe than here, which some- 
what accounts for our diminished im- 
ports and larger exports. Our foreign 
exchange market, however, is in a much 
better condition than last year at this 
time, our indebtedness being reduced to 
&@ minimun, and the Treasury possessing 
a reserve far too strong to be in any im- 
mediate danger from the outflow of gold 
that is usual at this season. Thus far 
gold shipments have had no particular 
significance ; and should the foreign de- 
mand for our securities revive, as it inev- 
itably would were the prospects of cur- 
rency reform more certain, the effect on 
the foreign exchanges would be very 
marked. The Treasury reserve is now 
unusually high, and concern as to its 
preservation need be felt for some time to 
come, 


Ono the Stock Exchange there was a 
ready disposition w respond to favorable 
influences, and values. showed. general 
strength except in the Industrials, which 
a3 usual were governed by special influ- 
ences. Among the causes which had 
most weight in advancing the market 
were the advent of warmer weather, the 
slight improvement in trade, and the 
favorable drift in our foreign commerce 
teferred to above, as well as indications of 
a revival of confidence in London in 
American securities. Whevher the latter 
Caange has any connection with the visit 
of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan does not yet 
appear. Mr. Morgan is likely, however, 
to use his powerful influence io behalf of 
restoring American creditabroad. There 
is no douby but that vast sums of foreign 
capital would quickly fiad their way here 
if Europe coula only feel absolutely sure of 
our not drifting on to a silver basis. Great 
Britain is not only the wealthiest 
nation, buc at this time she is the 
most prosperous nation in the world. 
Her recent budget showed the largest 
surplus ever kaown in spite of heavy ex- 
Her impors last month 
increased 6% and her exports over 10%, 
British home securities have been steadily 
rising, and consols have touched 112%, the 
highest point on record, ‘The greav rise 
in consols has been due to several causes, 
chief among them being the umidity 
roused by war scares; the decline in 
iaterest rates, and the great abundance of 
money seeking safe iavestment. There is 
no question whatever but that immense 
sums of foreign capital would quickly 
tind investment in tuis couairy it sound 
money were only an absolute certainty. 
For this reacon Europe will keep a keen 
eye upon our national conveutions, 
which will have a greater influence 
in- Wall Street than usual. Business men 
are beginning to make uhemselves felt in 
this respect ; and there shouid be no ces- 
sation of their efforts to lay the basis of 
business revival by electing asound money 
President, An easier tune is develuping 
in the money market, cali loans being 
quoted at 24@3}%. Lime money is plenti- 
ful at 4@4}% tuur to six months ou good 
stock culluteral. There is a better de- 
mand for commercial paper, and rates are 
low, but the supply is limitea. For 60 to 
90 day inaorsed bilis receivable 5@5i¢ is 
the rate. Railruad earnings are nus very 
satisfactory,-74 roads reporting an in- 
crease of only 2% for the first week of 
April. ‘ 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York vanks for the 
last two weeks : 


April 18. Aprilll. Increase, 
LOADB....0...005- $466,219,800 $465,612.40) $607,400 
DVECIC......-.0000 58,629, 400 58,535,000 205,600 
Legal tenders. 80,524,200 79,- 84,10 640,100 
Deposits..... vee 484,007,0WU 483,151,400 905,6U0 
Circulation...... 14,361,500 14,341,300 10,100 






(561) 21 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie ....4...006 $58,629,400 $58,835,000 *#205,600 
Legal tenders.... 80,524,200 79,884, 100 640,100 
Total reserve.. $139,153,600  $138,719,100 $434,500 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 121,014,250 120,787,850 226,400 
Surp. reserve.. $18,139,350 $17,931,250 $208,100 





* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


April 20th, 1895—Surplus..........cecceesessees $19,664 975 
April 21st, 184—Surplus............ <oeceesceece 82,0.8,025 
April 22d, 1898—Sarplus..... ....ccccsccccercee 14,733,200 
April 234, 1892—Surplus..........scscceoees seve 19,532,975 
April 23th, 1891—Surplus.... .. .. ccesseese «26 6,975,185 








GOVERNMENE BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 





Bid. Asked 
BB. cccesscccceccee 2 Coes evcscocccoceccoscocceces 95 éa 
Tea Gh, TNO nc cc ccccccevdacctcccccscu 116% ~=—s«aL7%H# 
New 48, COUPOD.........cceceeecceseveeesers 1i% «= 
Ag, Registered..........sccecseccccsceesseeves 085g «108 
8, COUPONS....... cece 14944 10 
New 56, Registered... .........se.ceececceese 11234 11234 
GS, COUPOMS. .cccocccccccesccccscccccccsocecccce 11356 114 
C UPONCY 68, 1BV7...... cc eeeceescceeesececeee 1034 ee 
C UTONCY 66, 1808.....6.. cence cceeeer ee eoceee 105 
Currency 68, 190B.....0.0-+. 000 cee ces seeeee MTG 


FORELAN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & C». quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 


BUKEY GAYS. 2000. cccce cocccccesscccccccescccece 4.87 
GAB cascccee céessed cececcsoscqccs cccedseceses 4.8854 
CBDIEB. 000. 00000 cece. ccccoccceccoserqeses cocses 


Documentary for payment. .......0....se5.+ 7 
Commerciai, long ...... ee0encee ccccccesegecce oe ° 





CITY BANK STUUKS, 
The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 














Banks. Sales, Bid. Asked 
AMNEPICA. 200. ccccccceserceees 313 300 oece 
american Exchange....... Vil 11 eése 
BOWETY....ccc.ccccccccccccece 291 20 235 
Broadway... .cecccescsoeee 230 230 235 
B itchers’ and Drovers’.... 13) 143 L4ig 
C mtral National........... 120 118 see 
Caase National. ..... 225 400 esee 
CAMERON... ccccccrcce csccece B024¢ 300 eees 
COMICAL. 00... cccrccccece vo 4,110 4,000 eves 
OL cccccccse coccce coccesecce 46% 49) cose 
C CASODD’ 2. ccccccccccscccccccs 135 130 eoce 
C>lumbia..... 185 215 osee 
Commerce 2us 201 ws 
Continental 1004 13) ess 
Corn Exchange 29146 285 295 
Est River.......+.. coe | «CLD Li l4y 
BKleventh Ward ........5.. 275 200 dase 
PALER ec cccccevccccopcescocce - 20 275 

5 2,9.0 3,223 
359 
see 2 115 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... lt lit . 
Fourth National ........... 182 136 190 
Praaklin ..cco cove. secece 85 coos lw 
Gallatin National.... ..... RU 295° su 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 425 “ons 
German American.... .... 113 liu 13u 
German Exchange......... 360 Sou is 
Germania. .........s00-000ee WO 380 one 
Greenwich .....- eecsseeess 175% 165 19) 
Hanover.....+...+00 - al $l2 $20 
H'de and Leather ......... 83 90 oes 
H adson River.......0...0008 lou 1W ome 
I nporters’ and Traders Stu 555 645 
arving...... seeeseee eeeeeceee 13746 L374 osee 
Leather Mauufactarers’ su Ww 177K 
116 120 eee 
670 68u sooo 
2064 wi 2 
321 200 ese 
192 130 192 
lu eee its 
170 1%5 Lou 
138 133 1% 
ils lw cece 
i t ove 
439 45 es 
lv 13u cece 
219 esce cove 
152 165 eves 
180 199 Jake 
BiK« Zr 240 
New York County.......... 680 605 sata 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 “ee lll 
New York Prodace Ex.... lz e¢e one 
iedeceserasassene >a il2 111g 115 
Nineteenth Ward.. 145 ids sese 
North America.... 125 135 esas 
Ortental...... ...+-« 192 eece 215 
P2GEB6. cccccccce cocce veccces 137 Lsu eee 
PARR .c sc ccccccsccccescccsocce 7il 2 273 
POOPEGS. . 0000. cccccesccccece - m9 265 see 
PREDIE 2.000 ceorcccsccc.cee . 10 1s 112 
Republic.... 14946 M47 158 
S3aboard National ° 172 loi ése0 
Sacond National... ........ 350 430 435 
Seventh National......... 113% lw ease 
Shoe and Leather.......... % % 6 
GEREN. .ncccccse ccccccccceccce 3b 300 dee 
Southern National.......... 10 100 1 
State of New York......... 109 10s 1 
Third National...........s0 10 1054 os 
Tradesmen’s............+++. vs ¥ ebee 
Twelfth Ward...........++. 125 seee Le 
WTR nivcdetesadednscuecunes 216 192 ao 
Union Square....... . evcee |= lw eee 
United States National 205 175 ° 
Western National.... ie LiGks 12 
West SIde........s00-ceeeee. cece Pi) 


BANK STOCKS, 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending April 18th, were as follows : 





PIR68. ccccecccee 24634 Mercantile 
Butchers & Drovers., riental 

OTOB.cccecccccce a8 fradesmen’s. 
Merchanics’,.,.. ++.. v2 4Wester 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

.++-The ice passed out of the Straits of 
Mackinaw on Friday, the 17th inst., thus 
opening navigation on the Great Lukes. 
A very large number of loaded craft were 
lying at Chicago awaiting this event. 

....Robert L. Day, the senior member 
of the well-known banking house of R, L. 
Day & Co., of Boston and New York, died 
on the 19h inst. aged seventy-six years. 
Mr. Day had been engaged in the bankirg 
business nearly all of his life, and was for 
many years cashier of the Maverick Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 


.-+»The twenty-seventh annual report 
of the President of Zion’s Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution of Salt Lake City 
shows that the institution did a business 
of $2,549,992 in 1895, showing a profit of 
$124,915, and that semiannual dividends 
of 4% were declared. In each of the 
twelve wards in Salt Lake City, the 
Mormon Church has an elder, a chapel, 
a schoolhouse and a store, for the conven- 
ience of the members of the Mormon 
Church living in the different wards. 


..--One of the gratifying features in 
the financial world for the last week has 
been the beginnings of investment buy- 
ing of American securities in London, 
as evidenced by the demand for Southern 
Railway 5’s which, in consequence, have 
within a week advanced some tbree 
points. For this foreign investment de- 
mand and for the consequent effect upon 
the rates of exchange with the check to 
gold exports, the American public are in- 
debted, at least in part,to Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, now in London. 


.-.-At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad, held in Albany 
onthe 15th inst., about $65,000,000 of 
stock was voted on. The old Board was 
re-elected, and is as follows: Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Chauncey M. Depew, Charles 
C, Clarke, Horace J. Hayden, William K. 
Vanderbilt, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Samuel F. Barger, J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Samuel D. Babcock, New York City ; 
William Bliss, Boston ; Sherman S. Jew- 
ett, Buffalo; Erastus Corning, Albany, 
and George C. Buell, Rochester. 


...-The Union Trust Company give 
notice, in the matter of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad Company, to the holders of 
their certificates of deposits for second 
mortgage Class A and second mortgage 
Class B bonds and Income bonds of 1889, 
that the preferred stock of the new 
company is now ready for delivery, and 
that the balance of the cash assessment 
on the above-mentioned bonds being 2¢ 
on the par value thereof, has been called 
for payment on or before the thirtieth of 
April. This is an important notice, as 
will be seen from a reading of the adver- 
tisement in full elsewhere. 


..--One of the most notable bank rob- 
beries which has ever taken place was 
that of the Manhattan Savings Institution, 
October 20th, 1878, when the vaults were 
forced open and $3,500,000 of securities 
and cash were stolen. Among the securi- 
ties taken were a lot of bonds issued by the 
city of Yonkers. Payment, of course, on 
all of these bonds was stopped at once, 
and new ones issued in their stead. Last 
week a person offered $9 000 of the stolen 
Yonkers bonds at one of the New York 
city banks as a collateral foraloan. The 
President of the National Exchange Bank, 
to whom the bonds were offe as se- 
curity, stated that he is satisfied that the 
person who offered the bonds was innocent 
of any knowledge that they were stolen or 
worthless. 


....The Baltimore reorganization Com 
mittee of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
gave out a statement on the 17th inst. that 
the floating debt of the company is $16,- 
000 000. ie Committee has decided, it is 
reported, to employ an expert accountant 
to examine fully into the operations of the 
company between the years 1888 and 1896, 
which information is considered essen- 
tial before the plan of reorganization can 
be perfected. The statement is made that 
the rolling stock decreased in vaJue dur- 
ing the seven years about $1,820,953 and 
that the number of engines decreased 
from 584 to 502, and that the number of 
cars owned by the company decreased 
4,098. Still further the statement would 
show that- during the seven years men- 
tioned, the Baltimore and Ohio obtained 
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$30,000,000 of fresh capital without satis- 
factory results in its operations, 


....-Messrs. Lewis Fitzgerald, Chair- 
man, J. Kennedy Tod, Geo. Coppell and 
others of Executive Reorganization Com- 
mittee, give notice, as will be seen by an 
advertisement in another column, that a 
plan has been issued for the reorganiza- 
tion of tre Norfolk and Western Railroad 
system, including the Roanoke and South- 
ern Railway Company and the Lynchburg 
and Durham Railroad Company. and that 
holders of the above-mentioned bonds and 
stocks are required to deposit them with 
the depositary, the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, on or before April 30ub. Full and 
explicit information can be ob’ained by 
bankers and investors throughout the 
country who are interested in tuese bonds 
by applying to the secretary of the com- 
— W. E. Glyn, 15 Wall Street, New 

ork. 


The Director of the Mint has received a 
report from John Daggett, Superintendent 
of the San Francisco Mint, of the produc- 
tion of gold and silver in California, 
Oregon, Washington and Alaska, during 
the calendar year 1895. The production 
of gold in California was $15 334,316, and 
of siiver, coining value, $599 790. Gold in 
Oregon is placed at $1 837,682, and silver 
at $ 5,192 ; in Washington, gold, $373 148, 
silver, $141 000; Alaska, gold, $2,328,400, 
silver, $97,000. The increase in gold in 
1895 over 1894, in California, was $1 471,- 
000, and of silver, $302,450. In Washing- 
ton the increase of gold was $140,380, and 
of silver, $128,480; in Alaska the gold in- 
crease was $1,048,900, and silver, $92 000. 
The gold output of Oregon in 1895, as 
compared with 1894, shows a decrease of 
$275,700, and an increase in the silver 
product of $4,800. The report states that 
the indications are that the gold product 
for 1896 will largely exceed that of 1895. 


...-1t happened that the production of 

tatoes in 1895 in this country, Great 

ritain, Ireland and Germany was very 
large, and in consequence low prices have 
been the rule. Recently they have sold 
in Western New York at nine cents a 
bushel, and have been burned for fuel. 
The total crop for 1894 and 1895 in the 
fullowing named countries was as fol- 
lows : 





Tons. 
895 1894. 

United Kingdom........... 7,065,000 4,662,000 
DEIR: cesbecseses bs050sbu 11,000,000 10,250,000 
Lbs nekensbnceneceud® 2,950, 3,190,000 
rar, 37,481,000 29,049,000 
WMO BUMAES..000c0ccc0000 7,430,000 4,270, 

Eee 65,926,000 51,421,000 


..+ethe following securities were sold 
at auction : 


30,000 shares Consclidated Electric Starage Co., 
NED ins ous penn dtneneoreseuvaeeeseen $2,100 


160 
l share N. Y. Society Library (fuil paid)...... $7. 
5 shares Second National Bank of Orange, 


POeREEOEEOSOCSOOSOMECEE Me LTCC errr reer 
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0. 

50 shares ‘'rinidad Asphalt Uo................+ 100 
15 shares N. Y. and N. J. Telephone Co..... 123% 
5shares N. Y. Phonograph C'o., $100 each. . $6 lut 
$4,000 Brooklyn and New York Ferry Co. first 

mort. 6% bonds, due 1911............seseeeee 117 
50 shares Standard Oil Trust, $100 each.....238% 
45 shares Third Ave. Rd. Co 


.... The celebration of the golden jubilee 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad took p'ace 
in Philadelphia on the 138:h inst., and 
was attended by a very large number of 
prominent railroad men, financiers, pro- 
fessional and business men. The great 
Pennsylvania building was magnificently 
decorated throughout. In the evening the 
Academy of Music was filled with people, 
and addresses were made by President 
Roberts, Governor Hastings, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mayor Warwick, of Philadelphia, 
several officials of the company, and by 
Joseph H, Choate, of New York. The 
celebration of this gigantic corporation 
was one of the most important which has 
ever taken place in this country. The 
different addresses dealt with the organi- 
zation and construction of the ts gg 
former and its present facilities, its rapid 
growth, its financial affairs and credit, its 
insurance for employ é:, and, in fact, every 
particular regarding its wise and efficient 
management was brought out. Anong 
others present was Franklin Fraley, whose 
memory goes back beyond the introduction 
of railroads as a means of transportation. 
Benjamin G. Godfrey, of Philadelphia, 
was present, whose name appears in the 
original charter of the road. Altogether 
it was a most notable- gathering in cele- 
bration of the most notable railroad of our 
times. . 


....It is reported that the Central Na- 
tional Bank has sold its building, corner 
of Broadway and Pearl Street, for about 
$1,250,000. This building was erected in 
1856 by Bowen & McNamee, dry-goods 
merchants, and was occupied by them 
until they went out of business. It will be 
interesting to compare the prices that 
Bowen & McNamee paid for this property 
with the price that the Central National 
Bank secured for it. In February, 1853, 
Bowen & McNamee bought of Archibald 
Russell of New York for $130,000 the two 
lots 820 and 322 Broadway and a lot at 








the rear on Pearl Street, formerly called 
Magazine Street. In April following they 
bought of Robert Chesebrouch for $57,500 

lot 25 feet by 100 known as 324 Broadway, 
and of Thomas D. Gillespie for $12,500 a 
lot on Pearl Street, thus making the pvr 

chase about 75 feet on Broadway and 150 
feet om Pearl Street. In 1856 Bowen & 
McNamee began the erection of the pres- 
ent marble building. Their contrzcts 
for building were with W. H. Simontor, 
Brooklyn. mason, $33,000; Alexander 
Maxwell & Co., New York, marble, $56,- 
000 ; J. B. & W. W. Cornell, New York, 
iron work, $28.800; Van Pelt & Smith, 
New York, builders, $28,700. Joseph C. 
Wells of New York was the architect, and 
bis charge for plans and sup+rvising the 
work was $1,500; Butler, Evarts & South- 
mayd examined the title and their bill 
was $125.59. The total cost of the land 
and building was $348 125.59. The advance 
in ae in forty years is, therefore, about 





April 23, 1896. 


Reorganization 
OF THE 


Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road System. 


To Holders of the following bonds and 
stocks: 


NORFOLK & WESTERN R. R.CO,. 
Adjustment Morigage Bonds, 
100-Year Morigage Bonds, 
Maryland & Washingten Division Bonds, 
Clinch Valley Division Bonds, 
Equipment Mortgage Bonds of 18s, 
Five per cent. Debentures of 1892, 
Preferred Stock, 
Common Steck. 

ROANOKE & SOUTHERN RY.CO. 
First Mortgage Bends, 
Stock, 

LYNCHBURG & DURHAM R.R. CO. 
First Mortgage Bonds, 
Steck. 

A Pian has been issued for the reorganization of 
the Norfolk and Western Railroad system, including 















BONDS 


VERNMENT 





SELECTED 
SECURITIES 
Harvey Fisk & Sons. on request 
24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER 8ST., BOSTON. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Station, 
EW YORK, March 30th, 1896. 
The Stock Tranefer Books of this Company will 
be closed at twelve o’clock noon on Saturday, the 
4th day of April (for the pur s of the next an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders), and will be re- 
opened on the morning of Bridar, the 8th day of May 
next. D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 














BANKING HOUSE 


Henry Clews& Co., 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St., and 35 Wall 
St., New York. 
(MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE.) 
LOCAL OFFICES 


(Connected with private telegraph wire to the Head 
Office) : 
1122 Broad way and 202 Fifth Avenue, corner Twenty- 
Fifth Street ; 

621 Broadway, corner Houston St. (Cable Building); 
87 Hudson Street (Mercantile Exchange Ballaing)s 
16 Court Street (opposite City Hall), Brooklyn, L. I. 

(Private Telegraph Wires to Philadelphia, Balti- 

more, Washington and Chicago.) 





A General Banking Business Trans- 
acted. 


Deposit accounts received from corporations, busi- 
ness firms and individuals subject to check on de- 
mand. Interest allowed on all daily balances, and 
“a ran ry Jeposit issued bl a 

Jertificates o posit issued, able on demand, 
or at a fixed date, bearing interest. 


Dealers in U.S. Bonds and Other 
Prime Investment Securities. 


Orders executed on the New York Stock Exchange 
for Stocks and Bonds at the usual charge of commis- 
sion for cash, or carried on margin on favorable 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICI?AL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York 
1850. 1896. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company has now the expe- 
rience of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy toward both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard 
of the policy holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, at the option of the policy holder. It gives 
ten daysof grace in payment ofall premiums. Its 
course during the pest forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 

















M. T. DEN... 
ARTHUR C. PERRY 
JOHN P. MUNN...........00000 ceeeee 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Pres. Chem. Ni . 
JOHN J. TUCK ee ee 


E, H, PERKINS, JB., Prest. imp. & Trad’s’ 
JAMES R. PLUM.” metterhwnenilece: 


. 
PPPS 





the R ke & Southern Railway Company and the 
Lynchburg & Durham Railroad Company, of which 
copies may be obtained at the office of the depositary 
under said plan, THE MERCANTILE TRUST 
COMPANY, 12% Broadway, New York city. 

Holders of the above mentioned BONDS anda 
STOCKS are hereby notified that their bonds and 
stocks must be deposited with the depositary above 
named on or before APRIL 30TH, 1896, after 
which date deposits will be received only in the dis- 
cretion of the Committee and on such terms as it 
may impose. 

Depositing BONDHOLDERS will receive at 
the time of deposit a sum in cash equal to three 


months’ interest on the new First Consolidated 
Morigage Kunds to be received by them under the 


n. 
Holders of STOCK of the above classes are fur- 
ther notitied that they must pay to the depositary on 
une terms specified in the Plau, $12.5" per share de- 
p-sited, of which amount $4 per share deposited 
must be paid at the time of deposit, $3 on or before 
June Ist, 189, $3on or before July 6th, 1996, 
on or before August 6tb, 1896. 





amounts scated in the Plan. 

Any further information in connection with the 
reorganization may be obtained upon application to 
the Secretary. 

NEW YORK, April 6th, 1896. 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman, 
J.KENNEDY TOD, 
GEORGE COPPELL, 
A. A. H. BOISSEVAIN, 
ROBERT FLEMING, 
C. SLIGO DE POTHONIER, 
H.F.R HUBRECAT, 
New York Executive Reorganization 
Committee. 
W. E. GLYN, Secre 


is Wall Street, N. Y. 
SEWARD, GUTAKIE, MORAWETZ & STEELE, 
ounse. 


REORGANIZATION 


OF THE 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Company 


SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS A BONDS, 
SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS B BONDS, 
INCOME BONDS OF 1889. 


To the Holders of Union Trust Company 
Certificates of Deposit for the abeve-pamed 
Bonds: 


The preferred Stock of the New Company is now 
ready for delivery and has been listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the balance of the cash 
assessment on the above-mentioned Bonds—being 
two per cent. on the par value thereof—has been 
called for payment on or before the thirtieth of 
April, 1896. “ 

Certificates should be presented, and payment 
made, at the office of Union Trust Company of New 
York, 80 Broad way, on or before April thirtieth, 1896 ; 
after which date payments, if received, will be sub- 
ject to such penalties as the Committee may pre- 
scribe. 

NEw YORK, April t5th, 1896. 


Union Trust Company of New York. 
TO THE BONDHOLDERS OF THE 


Northern Pacific & Montana 
Railroad Company 


AND THE HOLDERS OF 
Knickerbocker Trust Oo. Receipts therefor. 


NEW YORK, April 8th, 1896. 

The undersigned Commiitee, after negotiation with 
the Northern Pacific Reorganization Managers, has 
arranged with the latter that, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of page 14 of the Plan of Reorganization of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad System, the bonds of 
the Northern Pacific & Montana Railroad Company 
may participate in such reorganization, receiving 
for each $1,0.0 present bond, with all unpaid coupons 
attached. 

$500 in the new 3 per cent. General Lien Bonds, 
bearing interest from January Ist, 1897. 

$500 in the new Preferred Stock Trnst Certificates of 
the reorganized Northern Pacific Railroad Company 

Holders of bonds of the Northern Pacific and Mon- 
tana Railroad Company, or of Knickerbocker Trust 
Company Receipts therefor, in order to participate 
in this arrang t,are notified to deposit their 
bonds ocr receipts with Messrs. J, P. MOR- 
GAN & CU., 23 Wall Street, New Yerk, 
nat later than APRIL 23D, 
obtaining in exchange therefor suitable reorganiza- 
tion certificates to. be issued by them. Ponds or re- 
ceipts not so deposited may, at the discretion of the 
Reorganization M s, be luded from the 
benefits of this arrangement. 

The undersigned committee are unanimously of 
the opinion that prompt acceptance of the foregoing 
proposition is for the best interests of all bondholders 
or receipt-holders. 

GEORGE R. SHELDON, | 
ROBERT MACLAY, 
CHAS. T. BARNEY, 
ISIDOR WORMSER, 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Secretary. 
HOWARD MANSFIELD, Counsel. 


1, 














Committee. 
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1896. 
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'D BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THUFSE RONDS 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
onuete. | SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, New York 





NORTHERN PACIFIC 
Reorganization. 


New YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND BERLIN, 
April 4th, 1896, 
Holders of two-thirds in amount of the undermen- 
tioned bonds, certificates and notes, having, in per- 
son or through their representatives, already accept- 
ed the plan and agreement of reorganization dated 
March 16th, 1896, all holders of outstanding 


Northern Pacific R. R. Company's 
General Second Mortgage Bonds, 
General Third Mortgage Bonds, 
Dividend Certificates, 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 
Collateral Trust Notes, 
Preferred Stock, 

Common Stock, 
and 
Northwest Equipment Stock, 
and 
Trust Company’s Receipts for the 


above-described bonds, 


are hereby notified to deposit their holdings with 
any one of the undersigned on or before Thursday, 
APRIL 234, 1896, receiving suitable certificates 
of deposit therefor. 

Deposits after that date, if accepted at all, will be 
subject to such terms and conditions as may be im- 
posed by the Managers. 


Holders of certificates heretofore issued by the 


Mercantile Trust Company of New York for Bonds 
deposited under the Bondholders’ Agreement of 
February 19th, 1894, not already stamped by ug as 
assenting to the plan and agreement of March léth, 
1896, are hereby notified to present their certificates 
at one of our offices on or before Thursday, April 
23d, 1896, in order that we may stamp their ap- 
proval thereon. The Managers have the right, which 
at any time hereafter, in their discretion, they may 
exercise, to exclude absolutely from the plan any 
holders of such receipts who shall not conform to the 
requirement to present their receipts for stamping, 
as expressly assenting to the plan and agreement. 

The cash payments in respect of stock will be pay- 
able upon dates hereafter to be announced. 

Security-holders are invited to obtain from us 
copies of the plan and agreement, as all depositors 
are bound thereby. Many features of much impor- 
tance to security-holders are therein set forth. 

Any further information connected with the reor- 
ganization, desired by security-holders, will be fur- 
nished on application at any of our offices. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO., 


23 Wall Street, New York. 


DREXEL & CO., 


5th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


DEUTSCHE BANK, 


Berlin, and its branches in London, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Bremen, Ham- 
burg and Munich. 


COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL business is still below normal 
proportions ; but there is a more hopeful 
feeling prevalent, and some increase of 
trade in certain lines. The dry-goods 
trade has been stimulated in its retail 
branches by spring weather, and whole- 
sale departments feel some relief in con- 
sequence, At first hands further con- 
cessions in values have somewhat tempted 
buyers. The iron trade has been strength- 
ened by the various combinations in iron 
ore, steel billets, Bessemer pig, etc.; but 
the advance in pricer has not brought in 
hew orders to any extent. The boot and 
shoe trade shows a fair degree of activ- 
ity, and shipments from Boston are only 
slightly below the large figures of last 
year. The grain markets were fairly 
Steady, and reports concerning the winter 
wheat crop are generally encouraging. 
Western receipts of wheat are still larger 
thana year ago, while exports are falling 
off. Cotton attracted little or no atten- 
tion. Clearings at leading cities were ovly 
lg greater than the same week of 1895. 
Failures show a tendency to decrease; but 
With the approach of May ist there is the 
usual fear of labor agitation, especially 
Since one of the labor leaders threatens a 
general movement for an eight-hour day 
where not already adopted, 














TO OUR READERS. 


OF special issues recently printed we have 
on hand a few copies which we can supply 
at 10 cents each—the extra edition of Janu- 
ary 2d containing ‘‘ The Churches in 1895,” 
being a report of the condition of all the 
denominations of the United States, the 
Symposium on Good Roads, February 6th, 
the issue of February 27th. containing Gail 
Hamiltcn’s article entitled ‘The Valley 
of the Shar ow of Death,” which originally 
appeared November 2ist, 1895, and the Eas 
ter Number containing articles upon ‘* The 
Immortality of the Soul.” The Symposium 
on the Turkish Question of March 5th is 
out of print. 

We beg to thank our friends for their 
efforts in securing new subscribers and for 
their own renewals. 

Particular attention is called to the very 
liberal terms given below; a very large 
number of our subscribers renew their 
subscriptions for two years, sending us five 
dollars, or for five years. paying ten dol- 
lars, thus very materially reducing the 


cost. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number (one week) 10 cents. 
One month........$ 25| Six months........$1 50 





Three months..... 75| Nine months...... 2 2% 
Four months,.... 100] One year..... secese 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber......ssseeese0es $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........--- 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..... cooce 8 Ow 
Three subscribers one year each . 70 
Four years to one subscriber.... . & 50 
Four subscribers one year each. +. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber,.,....-..+... -. lu 
Five subscribers one year each............++ 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 


The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents 
*“¢*TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT {is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 


Don’t CouGH. You won't need toif you use 
Epey’s CARBOLIC TROCcHES. They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Screthroat. prevent Contagious 
— and purify the Breath. 25c. and 50c, - 

v. 





Many of our readers will be glad to know 
that the Hotel Majestic, Central Park West, 
Seventy-second and Seventy-first Streets, this 
city, is an exceptionally desirable family hotel, 
dolighttully situated between Central Park and 
the Hudson River, thus insuring coolness; and 
that the cuisine and general appointments are 
of the finest character. Altogether it is a very 
ne hotel at which to stay in visiting New 

ork. 


THE De Laval Separator Company have just 
issued a new catalogue called their Dairy Cream 
Separator Catalogue for 1896, which strikes us as 
being of very great interest to farmers in par- 
ticular, and to every one who keeps one or more 
cows. The catalogue has a particularly inter- 
esting article on the dairying outlook, in which 
the company takes the position that the condi- 
tions are exceedingly favorable for better re- 
turns ip this branch of agriculture than in 
almost any other. The catalogue also gives cuts 
and full descriptions of their cream separators. 
It would be of interest to a very large number of 
our readers to procure this by addressing the 
company at 74 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











s 
NEW YORK, 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
BROOKLYN, Fulton Street, Cor. Hoyt. 


SPECIAL SALE 


Imported Hats 


—_ 00 
€ 


positively worth from 





$12.°° + $15 





A GREAT SILK SALE AT RETAIL, 


In Both Our Stores. 


Comprising much of our very large Wholesale Silk Stock ; the 
reserve product of our Clifton Silk Mills; late deliveries from 
other domestic manufacturers and consignments from France 


and Switzerland. 


This immense collection of Silks is on sale in both our stores. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0,, 


Broadway & Eleventh Street, 


Twenty-third Street, 


New York City. 





THREE FAMOUS BOOKS 


at near to quarter prices. 


The most impor- 


tant transaction we havelately made in the Book Store puts 
within your reach three almost unheard-of book bargains. 


Bryant’s History of the United States 


A Popular History from the First Dis- 
covery of the Western Hemisphere by 
the Northmen to theend of the Civil 
War. Preceded by a sketch of the pre- 
historic period and the age of the Mound 
Builders. By William Cullen Bryant 

_ and Sidney Howard Gay. 


It contains 50 full-page steel engravings, 
over 50 full page woodcuts, and more 
than 1,000 illustrations in the text. 
With maps and facsimiles. 

4 octavo volumes, 2,443 pages, with com 

plete index. Published to sell at $24.00. 
Our price, $7. 


Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge 


The latest compilation of this kind. 882 
large octavo pages. 4,000 articles touch 
ing every phase of Cyclopedic Kn>wl- 
edge, 800 Illustrations, 115 Maps «nod 
Diagrams, 70 of them double-page col- 
ored maps.. The object of the pnb 
lisher has been t2 produce in one, not 
over big volume, just the accurate, 
clean-cut information, statistical, his- 


England, Picturesque and 
A Reminiscence of Foreign Travel. By 
Joel Cook. Elegantly illustrated with 
487 engravings on wood. 537 pages, 4to, 
size 11x8% inches, gilt edges. Published 
to sell at $5 00. Our price, $1.65. 





torical and general that every man or 
woman of intelligence is glad to have 
at hand. 
Cloth, red edges, publishers’ price, $5 50, 
our price, $1.65. 
Sheep, marbled edges, publishers’ price, 
$6, our price, $1.90. 
Half morocco, marbled edges, publishers’ 
price, $6.50, our price, $2.25. 


Descriptive 


This is a book that will be thorough] 
appreciated by every one who has traveled. 
It wiil prove a most useful book to those in- 
tending to visit the scenes described, and a 
highly interesting and instructive book for 
those who stay at home. 





Our book store contains every worthy book, Catalogue for the asking. 





BROADWAY e BROADWAY 

me Eilon Foucher VB 28 

FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT.Srewanr & Ca, TOURTMANR, 
NEW YORK. 


(563) 98 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. * 


PROFESSOR GREEN’S JUBILEE.” 


SPECIAL exercises in celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Professor Green’s appotacment asap 





instrue' 


fourth annual commencement of the Seminary. 
After the graduation exercises, held as usual in the 
Semin chapel, the alumni apd other invited 
guests will form in procession at the cha to start 
romptly »t 10:45 A.M. for Alexander Hall, All vis- 
tors arriving before 11 A.M., are requested to report 
* i Seminary chapel immediately on their ar- 
rival, 

Orders for excursion tickets at the rate of two 
cents a mile, from April 3¢(th to May 6th, from 
all pointson the varions divisions of the Pennsyl- 
vaun ho oe ry —_ a —_ and norm 
o ashington, D. C., may applying to the 

ed 5. DULLES. 


Nownd 
Conable Koo, 


Spring’ Underwear. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
CHILDREN'S UNDERWEAR, 
MENS UNDERWEAR. 








Silk Underwear, Balbriggan, Lisle 
Thread. Merino Underwear of the best 
quality and make. 


Cartwright’s & Warner’s 
Celebrated Underwear 


a7 
Hosiery. 
LADIES’ SPRING HOSIERY, 
CHILDREN'S HOSE AND HALF HOSE, 
MEN'S HALF HOSE. 
All Warranted Fast Colors. 


Golf and Cyclists’ Hose. 


Broadovay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





LAUNDERED 


13c. sf ge 


AIST 


of fine 
striped 


Percale, 
turned 
back cuffs 
—sizes, 34 
to 42— 
red, blue 
and pink 
stripes. 
(Send 0c. 
extra for 
postage.) 
Other 
bargains 
in our 
illus- 
ON Ow trated 

eel cataleg, 
which we mail free, on application, to all parties 
who live at a distance, and cannot visit our store in 
person. 


C. S. Davisson & Co., ~ 


48 North 8th Street. Philadeinhia, Pa. 








ee 


White Shiris 


* 
> 
* 
> 





Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Veeeverre? 
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A.D. Matthews & Sons 


Fulton St., Gallatin Pl. & Livington St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
AGENTS FOR RELIABLE 
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“29 _ | BICYCLES 


Price, $135. 


~ 
n 





An Ideal Family Carriage. 
weight, short turn, easy riding. 


No. 451, Straight-hottom Surrey, 


Price, $125. 


Roomy, light 


Always on hand a complete stock of all kinds 
of Carriages; also Harness, Robes, Blankets, — ‘ 4 
etc.. ete. ee = — Lae 


STUKEBAKER, See that curve? That's the Sedtlinn 


**Reliabie’’; “°365 days ahead of 


them all,” - - = $100.00 

265-267 Canal St., New York. 1895 Keating, - - $75.00 
Geneva, - oe $64.00 

200 feet east of Broadway. Trenton, - -* « $64.00 








CARPETS. 


We call attention to our extensive line of 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


Best Quality, Elegant Designs. 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS 


In Brussels Effects, Reversible, one yard wide.* 


MATTINGS! MATTINGs! 
Our own importation; all new and novel effects. 
CHINA MATTINGS from $3.50 per roll of 40 yds. 
J sPANESE (Seamless) from $5.00 per roll of 40 yds. 
A Special Line Superfine JOINTLESS Matting, 
In Brussels Width, a New Eeature. 


A Line of Extra Fine. 


LINOLEUMS 


(plain and figured), ’ 
slightly stained by water while in storage, to go 


At 2 Value. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STs, 
NEW YORK. 


SAVE THE BABIES! 


_ BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Springs 1 and 2. In the Disorders of Teething Infants. 


CRESCENT 


(SKY HIGH) 


America’s Most Popular Bicycle. 





Every Crescent Bicycle made makes Bicycling 
more lar. Every owner of a Crescent 
is an enthusiastic Bicyclist. 


1896 Crescent Catalogue Free. 
We are adding to our list of Agents. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Factory: Chicago, Il. Fastern Office : 36 Warren Street, N.Y, 











Dr, Thomas P. Atkinson, Formerly of Danville, Va., and Formerly President and Honorary 
Fellow of the Medical Society of Virginit, says: 

“ The WATER Spri No. 1,in the DISORDERS OF 
effects of 2EETHING INFANTS, is in many cases 
magical, often affording relief after an entire failure of the most approved treatment of the 
profession. In this class of cases I know certainly of nothing in Medicine at all comparable to this 

* water. It should be in every housebold in the land where there are young children. 


Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL.D., President and Professor of Clinical Surgery, University 
College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., referring to Spring No. 2, says: 

“For some time in the preparation of artificial 
T have been using food for injants. Cow’s milk 
is the substitute usually resorted to when the mother is not able to suckle her child and it is impos- 
sible togeta wet nurse. One serious objection, along with many others, to cow’s milk, is its aciaity. 
Human milk is olweye alkaline, but cows’ milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon grass, 
is almost always acid. This is the principal reason why the milk of cows disagrees with many ba- 
bies, and lime-water is olten added to the milk to correct the acidity. 1 believe the long-contin- 
ued use of lime-water is hurtful to digestion, and last summer, when | was feeding twoof my own 
children en cow's milk, and found the nurse adding lime-water to prevent colic and intestinal de- 


rangement,which the food otherwise Tin Spring No. 2 

protuced, | directed her to use BUFFALO LirHiA in preparing the 

food, with immediate and continued results. The water was added until the milk lost its 

acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 

This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon bottles, 
$5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address, 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to October 1st. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 
On the Atlantic and Danville Railroad. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tor INDEPENDENT who would like to have 





a specimen copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 





dated by sending us, on a postal card, the name and address to1 








which he would like the paper sent. 








PENDENT 


Susurance. 


IN THE LINE OF REFORM. 


THE New York Life’s new agency organ- 
ization, with the cabaliatic name of Nylie, 
has already been described, and the com- 
papy now announces some new plans of 
doing business which seem to us worthy 
of mention and of more than mere men- 
tion. A binding receipt for the first pre- 
mium, tu be paid when the application is 
signed, is to be used, which, as soon as 
the application has been approved by the 
local medical examiner, becomes a policy 


‘in effect, to run during a specified time 
‘aecessary for the case to go through the 


Home Office. If the application is de- 
clined there, the receipt provides for the 
return of the money ; if it is not accepted 
by the local examiner, the money is, of 
course, to be returned, and no insurance 
at all takes effect; if the applicant dies 
while his case is in consideration, the 
cemporary insurance becomes a binding 
claim, the company thus taking the 
chances of having a loss upon some one 
whom the local examiner has passed but 
the Home Office would decline; on the 
‘ther hand, the Company aims to secure 
good faith and protect itself from the 
rouble and expense of considering those 
who are fickle-minded or who, perhaps, 
yield to importunate urging without being 
really convinced. 

This, however, is not so new as the dec- 
laration which follows, that the Company 
tatends to lessen wastage. Why so many 
men drop out at the end of the firat year 
it wants to discover, and then to apply 
‘heremedy. ‘‘ Ifan application is received 
for insurance on a man who has allowed 
nis policy to lapse during the previous 
year, the regular agent’s commission will 
aot be paid unless the new policy is kept 
10 force for a period of years.” Direct to 
the point is the declaration that ‘‘ rebating 
must go; twisting must go; lapsing and 
ceinsuring, for the sake of new commis- 
sions, must be made unprofitable.” Even 
more notable and novel is the following : 


‘“‘Once more: the Company has estab- 
lished a Lapse Department, which proposes 
to find out why mea allow their policies to 
lapse, and if any ope connected with the 
Company is at fault in the matter, and if so 
who! If policy holders have been induced 
to insure by misrepresentation, or if they 
have dropped their policies because of mis- 
cepresentation, the Company wants to know 
it, and to know who misrepresents. Over 
one-half the total expenses of the Company 
is for commissions on first premiums; it is 
evident, therefore, that it will be more prof- 
itable to policy holders to have the Com- 
oany doasmaller amount of new business 
each year and have it stay on the books, 
than to do a larger amount and have much 
of it lapse after the first year. Henceforth 
the Company’s watchwords will be—the 
Best Policy, the Best Agents, the Best 
Methods, the Best Business, and the Best 
Results to Policy Holders !’’ 

This has our heartiest commendation ; 
for it is in the straight line of reform, and 
is in the line of what we have been urging 
for years. That business is not a good 
business which gives its attention and 
labor to building up at one end, regardless 
of crumbling away at the other. To issue 


a great volume of insurance which lap3es 
at the end of the year is, of course, an 
enormous waste, in the initial cost of pro- 
curing, and in having ta carry for a year 
a great mass cf risks that do not last 
long enovgh to pay in any considerable 
net amounctand some of which necessarily 
must be met in the form of claims, but 
that is not all of it; the risks so lapsed 
are almost unavailable for any company 
agaio, except on the same vicious method. 
This is the worst of rebate ; that it is not 
only expensive but that it is demoralizing 
and is destructive of the life insurance 
ticld itself. It resembles the forest fire, 
which not only destroys the valuable 
standing timber but leaves the soil and 
roots in such a condition that only inferior 
kinds will grow for some years to come. 

The New York Life seems not to weary 
in well-doing, as since the above was 
written they have announced, through the 
daily papers, a new accumulation policy 
with guaranteed cash surrender values, 
which certainly is, looking atit from every 
point of view, an up-to-date policy. For 
many years the advantages of policies 
issued under the Massachusetts non-for- 
feiture law have been held up as guaran- 
teeing to the policy every liberal 

vision that the most exacting could 
hemand, This new accumulation policy 


of the New York Life seems, in the 

nacular, to aiscount issued Vg 
the Massachusetts non-forfziture law It 
gives, beginning with the end of the thing 
year, a cash value, a guaranteed paid 

insurance, an extension of insurance “ 
a guaranteed loan, each of the most|i 

description, The New York Life, in ign 
ing this new policy, throws down the 
gantlet to all of the other regular com 
panies. ‘ 


- 


A LEAF FROM A HALF CENTYRy 
AGO. 








THE Buffalo Morning Express, which 
was a half-century old January 15:h last 
celebrated its anniversary occasion by is 
suing a facsimile of its first number, g 

’ 
four-page sheet 15x21, with six Columns 
to the page. Among the general news 
was a reported ex‘ract from a Mexicay 
journal that troops be sent at ONCe into 
California, since not to do so would be 
equivalent to a consent that California 
and New Mexico be appropriated by the 
United States. The Oregon question wa 
then in discussion in Congress (this wa, 
January, 1846) on a motion to give Greg 
Britain the twelve months’ notice required 
to abrogate the joint occupation which 
had been arranged from time to time sing 
1815. In the ‘‘Traveiler’s Rogister” dg. 
partment was an announcement thy; 
*‘E stern Cars” leave daily at 7:30 ay, 
and ‘Western Stages” for Detroit, yi, 
Cleveland and Toledo, daily at 8 ay, 
An American stage line for Chicago was 
advertised, in opposition to the Canady 
stages; the American line claimed g 
going of 40 miles, and the advantage 
of including a railroad of 170 mile 
between Toledo and Hinsdale. The 
fare was $14, and the time three days, 
Ona main routes mails were daily ; on oth- 
ers, tri-weekly. The *‘ Westera” railroad 
advertised a morning train, leaving Al. 
bany 9 a.M. and due at Boston 8.15 p.x,; 
also a train via the Housatonic road, 
leaving Albany 6.30 A.M. and due at New 
York ‘ the same evening about 9 o'clock,” 
From B.ffalo to Troy first-class freight 
rates, including the State tolls, were $1.15 
per 100 lbs. The market reports quoted 
flour $4.75 to $5 a barrel; hay $13 w $15 
a ton ; oats 36 cents a busnel. Exchange 
on Albany, Boston and New York wa 
three-fourths of one per cent, and ‘‘ foreign 
money” was quoted at discounts thus: 
Indiana, 1 per cent. ; Pennsylvania, | w 
5; Canada, Onrio, Michigan, Kentucky 
and Waeeling, 2 per cent. Missouri, 3; 
Southern notes generally 3 to 5. 

Advertisements appeared or three life 
insurance companies, the National Loa 
Fund of London, the Mutual of New York, 
and the Nautilus, which was the original 
name of the New York Life. The adver- 
tisement of the later we copy as a cui- 
osity, remarking that the $50,000 capital 
was a guaranty fund of subscription notes 
put up temporarily, and also noting tha 
the skeleton table of ages given vegin: 
with 15, that the ideas of that day had 
ppd not advanced beyond using 
$100 as a unit of measurement and quoting 
rates as term rates: 


‘‘ Life insurance—by the Nautilus (Mata- 
al) Insurance Company.—Office No. 58 Wall 
Street. This Company, recently organized 
upon ‘the improved and deservedly popular 
principle of mutual assurance, will confine 
_ business exclusively to insuraace 00 

ives. 

‘It commences with a capital of 850,00), 
which wiil be continually augmenting » 
its businéssiucreases. [he rates of premiuw 
correspond with those of other Americai 
companies. 

“One of the peculiar advantages attend 
ing assurance with this Company is, that 
all the assured share annually in its profits, 
and are interested in its success; for its 
charter provides ‘that each and ever 
member shall be annually credited wits 
his proportional share of the amount of 
miumsearned after deducting |os-esandex 
penses ; but in no case shall nis share of loss 
exceed the amount of such premium.’ Thee 
earned premiamsor profits will be safelyit 
vested by the Company, constivutiog * 
permanent fuod, annually augmenting ~d 
tne benefit and security of all parties @ 
terested. 


THE RATES OF INSURANCE ON ONE nose 
DOLLARS ON A SINGLE LIFE, FOR ONE YEA 

| One | Seven) For Oue Seven) For 

Age| Year| Years| Life | Age| Year Years) gt 











= apes 
15 | $77| $ 88| $1 56) 40 | $169 $1 83 82 
2} 9 9} 177] 45) 191) 1%) ¢ 
25 | 100} 112] 204) 50] 195 2 °- 
30} 131) 136] 236) 55) 232, 32)) 2) 
3 | 136| 155) 275) 60] 435 4% CO 


J. De P. Ozden, Presideut; a. M. Mere h 
Vice President; Lewis Benton, Secretary: 
Pliny Freeman, Actuary; Joo. R. Lee, As 
at Buffalo; A.S. Sprague, Medical 4 
er; James De P. Ogden, A. Norrie, Leia 
Bogert, E. C. Center, James Ray 

Leonard S. Sparez, Schuyler Living 
James yy Comstock, A. neal: 

ic 


* hull, Thos. B. rds, Wm. H. Aspi fh 
A. M. Mercnant, Spencer S. Ben ts 
W. Hicks, P. M. Wetmore, R. L. ee 


James Harper, Thos, W. Ludlow, 
Cryder, Richard Irvin, Loring 
Trustees,” 
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A LLOYDS CHAMPION. 


Various things have vee2a said of State 
Senator Lexow, some of them very un- 
complimentary, and some of the severest 
of the latter have recently been said by 
Dr. Parkhurst, whose reform crusade 
gave him the opportunity forfame. But 
nobody has accused Mr. Lexow of know- 
ing insurance, and if anybody should 
hereafter accuse him of having so much 
knowledge of that subject as might be 
thought to interfere with the full freedom 
of legislation about it, he can confidently 
point to his recent championship of the 
Lloyds. There isa bill to put those not- 
things (as they are not things we cannot 
speak of them as ‘‘ things,” even con- 
temptuously) under the supervision of the 
Insurance Dapartment. As there seems 
to be no supervision at present and the 
D>partment already has not merely au- 
thority from but is under the mandate of 
the law to wipe out the Lloyds, we are 
satisfied with the unfavorable report upon 
this bill, which seemed to be upon the ground 
that the proposed action is unnecessary, 
because the Attorney-General will pres- 
ently have disposed of the Lloyds. But 
there is another bill which proposes to 
exempt from a certain 2 per cent. tax in 
cities and villages all Lloyds in operation 
prior to October of 1892 (this being the 
sort of Lloyds known to the law), and it 
was upon this bill that Mr. Lexow spoke 
as a Lloyds champion. The Lloyds, he 
said, broke down monopolistic rates two 
years ago, and now are being fought by 
the insurance trust. But it is premature 
to assign the credit for something which 
has not been achieved, and the fact is 
that the denounced rates in this city have 
not yet been broken down, for they were 
a little higher in 1895 than two or three 
years ago ; hence the L'oyds cannot have 
done this deed, unless, according to the 
same sort of topsy-turvy logic which ob- 
jects to assets as hazardous and wants to 
make taxation easy for associations of 

ro nises (called Lloyds) while making it 
ede for responsible corporations, As 
for the insurance trust, it exists now as 
it has existed for many years, and 
that is in the imaginations of sundry 
persons who want to seem to “‘save 
the people.” As perfectly unlimited 
and free-for-all trust, with idle capital 
longing intensely for profitable employ- 
ment and among a people so quick and 
versatile that they tumble over one another 
in their rush after anything that promises 

rofit, would be a curiosity unparallel-d. 
There isn’t any insurance trust, and the 
only thing we can discover by which the 
Lloyds are now being fought is the 
concurrent tho slow action of certain 
things known as laws of nature and arith- 
metic, and the unwillingness of the people 
to be cheated indefinitely by the same 
game, Willingness to be cheated, and 
even to help the cheaters by meeting them 
halfway, does seem to spring perpetual 
in the human breast ; nevertheless variety 
is st Il desirable, and people like to have 
the form of the cheat and the faces and 
names of the cheaters change periodically. 
Taerefore, itis that the L'oyd3s craz3 of 
the day is nearly ran out—it needs a 
change. 7 : 

This may seem a sardonic way of looking 
at the matter ; but one does get so tired, 
at times, of the success of chicanery and 
deception that it is even pleasant to fall 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


back upon the basic laws which limit 
the ‘‘ run” of each separate delusion. 


INSURANCE. 











1851. 1896. 
. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 


—From Hon. JAMEs F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept., N. Y. 








Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ASSETS. .......ccccceeeee cooeeee $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES...........+00005+ 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,275,731 906 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, anc 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE; 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 





THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE ° 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY ist, 1896. 





Total Admitted Assets...................0++ 


Serene een eeeee Reet en ee eeeee ree eeee 


$8,981,874 35 


Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 


surance Department 4%.......... shabandacweed cas Sibadtokensv nes taeetnetdeResvbng 
Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets.............---.565 ceseeeeeee 


$7,947,665 08 
$1,034,209 27 





OFFICERS: 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


FRANK W, CHAPIN, Medical Director. 
WILLIAM G. LOW Counsel. - 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 











LOOK AHEAD AND PREPARE. 


In arecent sermon, delivered in Atlanta, 
Ga., the Rev. Sam Jones spoke as follows: 

‘It is the part of a wise and sensible man 

to look ahead, to arrange ahead. Whatever 
of providence there is in God, his creatures 
may adopt as a part of their creed and a 
part of their life. God is a great providence. 
God looks ahead and arranges ahead. I 
have often thought of humanityin this 
connection. I have had my heart touched 
by scenes I have witnessed in this city. I 
have found widows in‘destitution. I have 
found orphans in destitution. Does God 
provide for those who love and serve him ? 
Yes. God has rained down manna to the 
children of Israel in the past; God made 
the ravens take bread to Elijah, and we find 
instances where he has fed physical man 
out of his own hand. But God has also 
given me hands to work and feet to walk. 
Sometimes he sends a rain of manna. Some- 
times he sends his ravens to Elijahs.. And 
I believe that while the lilies bloom and the 
ravens are fed our bread shall be given us 
and our water shall be sure. But we should 
lay by the harvest while the sun shines. It 
is well to have the luxuries and comforts of 
life while we live ; but we may soon die, and 
then what becomes of those whom we love, 
who are dependent on us, when we are dead 
and gone? It is your business to care for 
your family in life. But itis also, if it is 
in your power, your business to lvok after 
them after you are dead and gone. It is 
your business to guard them and protect 
them after your arm is forever paralyzed in 
death. 
_ “Now, the thing for you to do, and hear 
me, brethren, is to go to some of these large 
established and reputable insurance com- 
panies and take out a life insurance policy. 
Pay your premiums, and when you are dead 
your wife and your children will have a 
home and acompetency. I know of some 
preachers who are not in favor of life insur- 
ance. What life insurance I carry I carry 
just as you do. I pay forit. If you have 
the opportunity to provide for them and do 
not accept it you cannot think hard of 
Providence, which gives you the opportu 
nity to provide for them. God provides, 
brothers and sisters, so that you may pro 
vide for yourselves, That is the true mean- 
ing of the providence of God. Don’t forget 
that. I believe that God can do much in 
this world; and he prepares the way for 
Heaven if you do your best in this world. 
Fix your family so that they can do without 
you when you are dead. I believe in thisas 
strongly as I believe that I stand here. So 
many men are careless in their provision 
for their families. They look to God for 
spiritual blessings, but they are not eco- 
nomical in their own households. They are 
good men and love the Lord; but when 
their lips are sealed in death they have left 
nothing for the widow and the orphans. 
He has saved his own soul, but bas not 
made the way peaceful and comfortable for 
those he leaves behind and for whose exist - 
ence he is partially responsible. Fix up 
the best you can for them, brethren, when 
you die.” 

In the foregoing remarks, Mr. Jones does 
not refer specifically to any Life Insurance 
Company, and yet we have reason to believe 
that The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York was prominent in his thoughts 


at the time of uttering his eloquent words. 
The policies of this Great Company are 
fitted to meet every possible condition, from 
being the depository of the hard-earned 
savings of the frugal mechanic to providing 
an investment for the accumulation of the 
capitalist. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


ES Philadelphia 

EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital. 
Reserve for 









TOTAL ASSETS, Jan, Ist, 1896.$ 2,409,584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


BORE Tite MMB iv esnnsseses sesessees $25,297,583 62 
RSME «65. ccccscccuescciccde dveuce 


«$2,132,639 68 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CASG distributions are paid upon all poli- 











cies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance vaines to which the in 
sured is entitled by the Massachu~etts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres, 
8, F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM, B, TURNER, Asst, Sec 


(565) 25 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan, 1st,1896, 


ee $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
POE decerecsccvecere-:iss 4,191,020 12 


ins cca ccncccesisce ses 
Policy-helders’ Surplus...... 
GONS: BOGOR. oii c ccsc cesccescecece 


2,025,808 13 
3,025,808 13 
7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











Cc. H. DUTCHER.,. Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W 
cor, Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’l Manager, GEO. E, KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, IL. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company,of New York, leads the 
way in furnishing life insurance 
upon the industrial plan. Under this 
plan a policy can be secured by pay- 
ing 5 cents per week and upwards, 
insuring all ages from 2 to 70, for 
policies ranging from $10 upwards, 
payable immediately after death. 
Write the company for its literature. 


1876. Me: 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY o., 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 


—~ PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 
PLATE GLASS, . 
al STEAM BOILER, EL VATOR, ~ 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
eS PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT, 
Loss €6,391,178.12. On, 
A ERT | 























OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





NEW YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 41st of December, 1895: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


PI, TD 5 kc ccdesccesicced secccecesceses 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums................+++. $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1895, to 3lst December, 1895....... .. 


vesees $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same 
PONG sev ccdcccccccaccesececese $1,218,407 55 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,105 0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

I iiiictastdnicacennscntsevicdesnce 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 896,431 88 
Ca Bis Ba cidve c. vv ccecccssecesececesccccee 202 518 33 

Me. Veta al ccesisantaauddenird $11,374,560 11 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, om and after Tuesday, 
tke fourth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December 1895, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
: N. DENTON SMITH 








Ps 


A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
JOSEPH A. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D.LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ WALDRON P. BROW) 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. HARD, 
CHKIS?’N pe THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E.HAWLEY VERNON H. BROW 
WILLIAM F.DODGE LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, SVERETT FRAZAR. 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, HN B. WOODWARD 


JOHN B. 
GEORGE COPPELL. 


W. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President, 





F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres, 
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Old and Young. 


TIME. 


BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE. 





I AM that pedler whom all men must buy 
of—will or nill. 
I sell them salves for all their hurts, and 
cures for every ill. 
Tho one man have an aching tooth, and one 
an aching heart, 
Both needs must come to me at last to ease 
them of the smart. 
I have scant need to push my sales— 
All seek some cure which never fails. 
I need 
Not cry, 
For all 
Must buy. 


Oh, little maids with rosy cheeks, whereon 
the tears are wet, 
1 have a potion in my pack will teach you 
to forget. 
I have a magic handkerchief to dry each 
tear thai starts, 
A cement (warranted to stick) for mending 
broken hearts. 
I have a salatary draught, 
A bitter water, who hato quaffed 
Doth purge 
Love’s pains 
From out 
His veins. 


Then, if you cannot fiad relief when all my 
drugs are done, 
I have a silent partner who will heal you, 
every one. 
His physic is not very dear, for, once you 
take his pill, 
Your heart ca2 never ache again, and all its 
throbs are still. 
So, waea you've tried my simples o’er 
Aad failed, L’Ll lead you to his door. 
Good rest— 
Good-night. 
Pat out 
The light. 
CHATTANOOG4, T+ NN. 7 
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JEAN BENOIT. 


BY HERMAN BABSON, 











A GREAT many years ago, when a ter- 
rible pestilence was spreading throughout 
the center of France, there came to the 
town of Beauchamp a great and good 
man. Some of the t wasfolk said he was 
a@ priest in disguise who had come from 
Paris ; others that he was a monk—one 
of the brothers from the time scarred 
monastery on the hill. At any rate, 
whether priest or monk, his arrival 
seemed to be the work of God; for no 
sooner did he take up his abode among 
the stricken people than he began to do 
what he could to lessen their suffering. 
Wherever the deadly disease had found 
its way, there, like some ministering angel, 
he went, giviag medicine and food to 
those that were poor or starving. Ea- 
couraged by his untiring zeal and novie 
self-sacrifice, the people forgot their ter- 
ror, and fought the dreaded plague until 
at last it was overcome, And as the men 
arose from their beds and again went into 
the fields, with hardly a word to any one 
this much-beloved man silently disap- 
peared, leaving behind only his name— 
Jean Bénoit. 

For thirty years the name of Jean 
Béaoit was upon everybody’s lips. People 
spoke of him as the savior of their town. 
At religious services prayers were offered 
in remembrance of the work he had 
accomolished; and when, at last, the 
Abbé Frang is said, while dying, that he 
hoped a statue would soon be raised in 
honor of Jean Béaoit, and that he had 
left some money for that purpose, to 
which additions ought to be made, the 
people heartily seconded his wish, and 
generously increased the abbé's sum to 
large proportions. 

One morning, Philippe, the new curé, 
knocked at the door of Jules Ninon, the 
sculptor. : 

** Jules,” said the curé,” as he seated 
himself at the window, you remember 
Jean Bénoit ?” 

** Monsieur le Curé!” exclaimed Jules, 
in surprise. ‘ Did not Jean Bénoit save 
my life when I was young ?” 

**You recall his face, his figure his 
dress ?” inquired Philippe. “ 

“Perfectly, Monsieur le Curé,” an- 
ewered the soulpior, 
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“Could you carve him in marble, Jules?” 

“Yes, Monsieur P Abbé. I can see him 
now—a young man, tall and fair, his long 
black coat falling almost to his feet, his 
kind, handsome eyes, his ”— 

‘Jules, you may begin work at once,” 
int-rrupted the abbé. ‘‘How long will 
it take ?” 

I shall want a long time, Monsieur 
U'Abé, It must be my best work.” 

** Very well, Jules. But let thy love for 
the man quicken thy hands.” 

The sculptor worked hard and earnestly. 
Dav by day, under his skilful touch, the 
marble block changed its rough outlines 
to those of the benefactor of thirty years 
before. To Jules Ninon, it seemed as 
tho the hours cime and went with light- 
ning rapidity. Bat one purpose was ever 
before him ; to fiaish the statue, to show 
his townspeople that he conld cause 
Jean Bénoit again to be with them. As 
the click of his chisel sounded in his locked 
studio, he thought how proud he would be 
to have his name forever associated with 
that great man. Perbaps, in some litte 
way, he too would b3 remembered by the 
men and women of Beauchamp. For 
would he not have given them the im- 
p2rishable form of him whose name was 
ever in their minds? 

At las-, on an evening in July, Jules 
laid down his chisel. ‘‘It is finished,” 
said he, and he stapped back to look at his 
work. Yes! Hehaddone well! It was 
Jean Béaoit, even as he had lived among 
the sufferers so many years ago. As the 
red rays of the setting sun stole through 
the studio window and lighted up the 
calm, saintly face of the statue, it seemed 
to Jules Ninon as he gaz2d enraptured at 
the idol of his heart, that this marble form 
was about to take lifeand walk once more 
among the people of the town. 

That same night, Jules called at the 
hous: of l’ Abbé Philippe. 

** Monsieur l Abbé,” said he, ‘I have 
finished the statue.” 

‘*Good!” answered the priest. ‘‘ We 
can now haveit removed to the Square and 
placed upon the pedestal; for that too, is 
done.” 

*‘And when will it be unveiled, Mon- 
sieur le Curé ?” 

**On tne morning of the 23d, at-suarise. 
It was then, you remember, that Jean 
Béaoit first came among us.” 





One evening, just at dusk, a man was 
waikiag along*the dusty highway that 
leads southward and passes through the 
town of Beauchamp. The man was old 
aod woro wita constant travel. He wore 
a weathear-stained cloak and hat, his feet 
were covered with a pair of peasant’s 
shoes, and ia his hand he carried a stout 
stick, The general impression that he 
gave, however, was not one of poverty ; 
for his raimeat, despite its soiled and 
dusty condition, was not old. He plodded 
on laboriously, stopping now and then to 
rest, or to look backward over the road he 
had just traveled, At last he reached the 
northern gate of the town. Scarcely 
noticed by the old porter, who stood ready 
to close the barrier for the night, he en- 
tered the paved street and slowly made 
his way toward the inn situated about 
three hundred yards inside the town wall. 
As he reached this yard, wherein several 
horses were standing, he saw, by means 
of the great lamp that shone over the 
door, a girl drawing water from a well. 

He approached. 

‘*Willyou give me a drink, Mademoi- 
selle ¢”’ 

The girl filled the cup and extended it 
to the traveler. ‘‘ You have come a long 
way, Monsieur,” said she; ‘‘and you are 
tired. Weare full to-night, but perhaps 
there is room for you—I wiil see.” 

** Thank you, Mademoiselle,” replied the 
man ; ‘* but I cannot stop.” 

** Monsieur cannot go on to-night; the 
gates will soon be closed.” 

‘© Yes, yes, I know—I have friends.” 

‘ « Where is Monsieur from?” 

‘*Froni—but I keep you, Made- 
moiselle.” The stranger slipped a coin 
into the damsel’s hand and slowly left the 
yard. 

When the old man reached the Town 
Square, he stopped. It was nowso dark 
that the few people who were still on the 


streets could not see him as he leaned 
close to the walls of a building. He was 
very weak. The long march that he had 
taken had told upon him, and now he 
would fain lie down to sleep. For some 
time he stood watching the lights as they 
shone from the windows looking out upon 
the Square. Suddenly the sharp sounds 
of hoofs and the distant clank of steel 
broke upon his ears; the bell at the town 
gate began to ring; and as the old man 
tottered into the middle of the street, 
knowing too well what was the cause of 
this commotion, he saw a crowd, led by 
men with torches, bearing down upon him. 
At their head were eight or.ten horsemen, 
their steel armor reflecting the yellow 
glare. And altho still several hundred 
feet away from the approaching rabble, 
the old man plainly heard the cries of 
those who were directing the soldiers. 

‘*God help me, I am lost !” he exclaimed. 
Instinctively he turned to the right. At 
his side stood a tall, dark object. With 
feeble steps he went toward it. It was 
something covered with a heavy black 
cloth. He drew aside the folds, Even in 
that darkness the steps of a stone pedestal 
caught his eye. ‘‘A statue to be un- 
veiled,” he thought. Quickly hiding him- 
self within the folds of the black cover- 
ing, he tried to ascend the steps. He fell ; 
but no cry, no sound went forth into the 
night. Nearer came the soldiers and the 
excited rabble. The torches cast their 
light upon the statue of Jean Bénoit 
wrapped in its somber drapery. For a 
moment the crowd paused; and then, 
with another cry, above which was heard 
the order of the captain, ‘‘Oa men, on! 
He cannot es:ape us—it is the King’s 
will!” they once more took up the pursuit, 
and were soon lost to hearing in the dark 
streets beyond. 





On the morning of the 234, long before 
suarise, the streets of B-auchamp were 
fuil of people. The unsuccessful search 
made by the King’s soldiers had kept 
many from their slurbers. During the 
entire night the captain of the horsemen, 
thrusting the royal seal and signature 
into the faces of those who objected, had 
pried into those houses and yards wherein 
he thought the object of his search might 
be concealed. 

Among others, Jules Ninon had been 
rudely summoned from his bed and 
ordered, in th name of the King, to open 
his rooms for inspection. When the men 
finally left his house, satisfied that no one 
was hiding there, it was four o’clock in 
the morning. Already the eastern sky 
was tinged with the glow of the coming 
dawn, and instead of returning to his 
couch, the sculptor went to call the curé. 
He found him already dressed. 

‘*: Did they find the man, Jules ?* asked 
the curé, as they made their way toward 
the Town Square. 

**No, Monsieur le Curé ; and they have 
been searching allnight. They were rude 
enough to think that I would harbor a 
State prisoner; for they have but just now 
left my house.” 

**Who is he, Jules—what is the man’s 
name ?” 

‘“*Mon Dieu! Monsieur Abbé, I do 
not know. Ii was so afraid the soldiers 
would harm my studio, 1 forgot to ask 
questions.” 

“Is itknown why the King wants this 
man?” 

**A court secret, Monsieur ? Abbé—so 
the captain said.” 

** He will be free ia half an hour, Jules. 
The gates will be open.” 

“No, Monsieur le Curé. They have 
doubled the guards, and all who go out 
are questioned.” 

When the priest and sculptor reached 
the Square they saw that a large crowd 
was waiting for them. Passing among 
the men and women, who bowed reverent- 
ly as they went by, they entered the little 
inclosure, at the foot of the statue, which 

was entirely free from people, At that 


moment, witha loud clattering of hoofs 
and rattle of swords, the horsemen en- 
tered the Square and drew rein at one 
side of the assembled throng. 

L’Abbé Philippe mounted a wooden 
stand, and cast his eyes over the faces be- 
fore him, Every moment the number 
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was growing larger. Old and young were 
flocking hither to see the memorial of 
their blessed benefactor unveiled to the 
morning sun. Already it had risen above 
the eastern hills and was painting the 
chimneys and roofs with golden light. 

The curé extended his hands toward 
the people, and they knelt upon the stone 
pavement. The soldiers alone remained 
upright, sitting motionless upon their 
horses. Raising his eyes to Heaven, the 
priest offered a short prayer for the good 
and saintly man who had come among 
them so long ago. When he had ended, 
the people rose silently to their feet and 
pressed closer to catch every word. 

‘*We have gathered,” said the abbé, 
**to honor him whose name shall never be 
forgotten. Thirty years ago a terrible 
disease spread among ourhomes. While 
we were suffering, God sent us a great 
man who, as his minister, saved us from 
death. This morning—the same as that 
upon which he came—you may again be- 
hold his face, you may again see him as 
he walked among us in that dreadful sea- 
san. Whene’er you shall look upon this 
statue, raised by your generous hands, re- 
member him in your prayers, and pray 
that his soul rests in peace.” 

As Tl Abbé Philippe ceased speaking he 
turned to Jules Ninon, who was at the 
foot of the pedestal, and raised his hand, 
The sculptor stepped back and pulled a 
cord. Instantly the black covering fell, 
and the marble figure of Jean Bénoit 
stood bathed in glorious sunshine. 

A mighty shout arose from all the spec- 
tators. Hardly, however, had the walls 
of the surrounding houses sent back the 
echo, when absolute silence fell upon the 
people. For there, at the top of the 
pedestal and extended under the feet of 
the statue, lay the lifeless form of a man. 
The sculptor sprang up the stone steps 
and bcnt over the body. At the same 
instant, the captain of the horsemen, fol- 
lowed by his men, pushed into the crowd. 

‘‘Make room there—msake room!” 
shouted the officer. ‘‘ In the King’s name ! 
It is he—the prisoner! Forward men !” 

But ere the soldiers could force a pass- 
age, Jules Ninon rose from the dead man 
before him and cried, in a voice that pene- 
trated every ear : 

** It is Jean Bénoit! Jean Bénoit! De- 
fend him, my countrymen.” 

The effect was wonderful. A thousand 
throats took up the cry, and like a wave 
the mighty mass surged toward the base 
of the statue. The soldiers, unable to 

urge forward their steeds, so closely were 
the men and women pressed against the 
horses’ sides, attempted to draw their 
swords; but the captain, seeing that re- 
sistance in the face of such enthusiasm 
would be folly, commanded the men to use 
no violence. When the wondering, excited 
crowd could get no closer, and they saw 
that the soldiers did not use their weapons, 
they fixed their eyes upon the pair at the 
top of the pedestal. Slowly the shouts died 
away, and the Square was again silent. 

Once more the curé stretched ‘forth his 
hands. There was a heavenly look in his 
eyes, and his words were few : 

‘* My children, it is indeed Jean Bénoit. 
God has sent him back to us that he may 
rest in peace. Take him. Bear him to 
the church, and lay him beneath our 
hallowed altar. He is with us forever.” 

AMHERST, Mass. 
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MISS TODD'S PICNIC. 
BY MARY CHARLOTTE PRIEST. 


WHEN Mr. Ezra Todd bought Valley 
Prospect, Miss Fanny’s young lady friends 
gave her a farewell party ‘‘ previous to 
her removal to the country.” 

It was prophesied that Miss Fanny 
would marry a farmer, and ride into 
market upon her husband’s hay wagon 
with eggs for to sell. She ruefully ad- 
mitted the likelihood of such a dire pros- 
pect and shed a few tears when she had to 
leave urban bricks and cobblestones for 
the ‘‘green fields and pastures new ” of 
Valley Prospect. 

But Miss Fanny did not become a farm- 
er’s wife, nor anybody’s wife for that 
matter; and now that she was a plump, 
claret cheeked, wrinkled little womat, 
who donned spectacles to mend Mr, 
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Todd’s respected hosiery, the city had 
crept out from the cobblestones to her, 
reaching forward a shingled villa, and 
then a tenement and finally a brick bicck, 
until there were sidewalks within two 
minutes of Valley Prospect gates ; and at 
night Miss Fanny could see the intermit- 
tent white flare of electric lights, the out- 
ermost pulsations, she knew, of that 
magic artery that flowed from the very 
heart of the city civilization. 

When Mr. Ezra Todd bought Valley 
Prospect, a trip to the city was an affair 
of moment, infrequent and laborious, a 
slow, dusty journey, measured by some 
hours in the lumbering carryall. 

A stranger from town was welcomed as 
an angel, and even the passers hy a'ong 
the pike reckoned and noted. But now 
that Miss Fanny cared not to shop, and 
found calling irksome, the cars of the 
‘*‘ broomstick train,” as Holmes called 
them, whizzed by Valley Prospect’s half- 
mile of frontage every ten minutes, and 
bore crowds of suburban residents and 
picnickers and fresh-air breathers. 

The sign of the subdivider was every- 
where. Even Valley Prospect had not 
escaped ; and now all the real estate re- 
maining in Mr, Todd’s name was the home 
lawn and garden and the meadow pas- 
ture. 

With the meadow pasture Mi:s Fanny 
would not part. 

‘*Where would Nelly run?” she asked 
her father, forgetting that the rheumatic 
muscles of Nelly, the old gray mare, 
needed little extraordinary exercise. 

Yet for Nelly’s sake, the Tcdds kept 
the meadow pasture, which sloped in gen- 
tle, green undulations from the garden 
down to the run, where the water rested 
1a cool, brown pools under a neighborly 
gathering of u2k trees, 

To scan Nelly’s pasture for Nelly’s dap- 
pled-gray back, or long, drowsy nose, 
resting upon the upper fence-rail, was 
Miss Fanny’s first thought as the trolley 
bore her home from her rare trips to 
town. 

It was after one of these city visits that 
Miss Fanny put on her sunhat, and, tak- 
ing two lumps of sugar, went out through 
the garden to greet Nelly. 

Nelly saw her mistress letting down the 
bars. She moved sedately up from the 
lower pasture slopes and stopped half- 
way, beginning to nibble again at the 
clover. Sbe kept her eyes, however, 
tixed on Misa Fanny. 

The latter was acquainted with the old 
mare’s idiosyncrasies and humored her in 
them. She knew that Nelly wan ed the 
stigar, and expected it whenever her equine 
eyes saw the black sunhat moving through 
the corn, but that she would not lower 
her dignity, as a valued family horse, by 
begging or even seeming eager for the 
sweet. 

So Miss Fanny went halfway across the 
pasture, where Nelly received the tribute 
daintily. Her wet tongue did not moisten 
even the tips of Miss Fanny’s fingers ; but 
she sniffed with her grayish-pink nos.rils 
and drooped her eyelids in ecstasy. 

‘*You ought to be happy, Nelly,” re- 
marked Miss Fanny, picking a cockle bur 
out of the gray mane, ‘‘with such a 
beautiful place to live in and such foolish 
people to indulge your whims.” Nelly 
looked around the fair, green landscape 
sweet with the breath of fertility, and 
then closed her eyes for reflection. 
“Yes,” continued Miss Fanny, ‘ you 
ought to be happy and grateful and good- 
tempered. How city horses must envy 
you! I wish you could have seen some 
of the poor creatures that [ did this 
morning, toiling over the hot concrete 
with their blistered feet, not knowing 
what it is io bite a blade of fresh grass 
from its roots, or to feel the touch of any 
water except the dusty puddles where 
some grocery man is washing off his 
pavement, 

“I tell you, Nelly, they would think 
they had died and gone to a horse heaven 
could they live as you do, driven gently a 
half mile or so two or three times a week, 

ampered and indulged like a spoiled 
child, Are you not ashamed to keep all 
this beautiful pasture to yourself, you 
selfish old lady *” 

Nelly whisked away an impertinent 
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bluebottle, but gave no sign that she was 
impressed, 

Miss Fanny patted the horse’s flank. 
** Nelly,” she said, ‘‘ let’s give a picnic, a 
horse picnic, and invite some of those less 
fortunate beasts out to spend Sunday 
with you. Shall we?” 

Miss Fanny must have taken Nelly’s 
silence for assent, because she went into 
the house and unfolded her plan to her 
father. 

Mr. Todd never objected to his daugh- 
ter’s schemes, Heknew she would finally 
wheedle consent from him, and to be un- 
disturbed he cared not to hinder any phi- 
lanthropy of hers, or in this case philbip- 
py, however Quixotic. 

For two days Miss Fanny pondered over 
her list of invitations, recalling worthy 
beneficiaries, considering and selecting. 
On Friday she went to town. 

** T shall ask six,” she had decided ; ‘‘six 
stalls can be arranged in the barns, six— 
Mr. Sullivan’s the dairy man, and that poor 
old thing in Trumbull Alley, '*‘ Express 
for Hire,” and the dumpcart roan in the 
same alley, and Amanda Fay’s Prince— 
she wished the other day it were decorous 
to let him graze in their front yard— 
humph! a grassplot the size of a small 
sheet ; and Mr. Baker’s Dick shall be the 
fifth. Dick needs a picnic to work off his 
spirits. Mr. Baker drives bim all the 
week about the city, and on Sunday the 
poor lusty colt has to stand in a little 
stuffy fly-ridden brick stable, and stamp 
his feet aud munch his stall for amuse- 
ment. Dick is fifth, and the sixth invita- 
tion I shall save for some stray, deserving 
guest.” 

The owners of the invited horses knew 
Miss Todd, some of them knew also Nelly’s 
respectable character, so they were not 
troubled by the fear that the equine 
manners of their steeds might be cor- 
rupted by evil associations on this picnic. 
They likewise respected Miss Fanny so 
highly that they did not ridicule her invi- 
tation, 

‘*Moses,” she said to the expressman, 
** will you not let your horse go out into 
the country to spend Sunday in my 
pasture? I am going to have a horse 
picnic ; and my man will come Saturday 
night to fetch the horses, and drive them 
in again Sunday night, so that you will 
not be hindered.” 

Muses haw-hawed at the idea; but he 
consented, considering that his feed was 
short that month, 

‘Shure, Miss Todd,” replied the dairy- 
man, in his turn, ‘“‘ | would be delighted 
to do that for the hikes of you and the 
horse; but, bad ’cess to them all, me 
paythrons has to have their milk of a 
Sunday as well as a Chuesday; and me 
and Daisy here has to be up betimes to 
the daypot and go our rounds. Daisy 
thanks you kindly, ma’am, and is pained 
to decline such a swate invitation; but 
Mr. O'Fiaherty, the grocery man on the 
corner, keeps his horse in me stable ; and 
he might like to have his beast go if your 
party’s not made up, ma’am.” 

So Miss Fanny had five acceptances, 
and she was now to make the sixth selec- 
tion from the highways and by ways. 

She went down-town on some errands, 
looking carefully at every horse until 
people fancied her an agent of the 
Ss. P. C. A., spying for check reins and 
curb bite. 

She saw many neglects and cruelties 
that made her tender heart bleed and long 
to turn the city into a municipality of the 
Houyhnohnims that men might feel what 
they inflict upon their brute servitors. 

If she had not been shy of asking a 
stranger for his most valuable chattel she 
would have invited the majcrity of the 
horses she met. On her way to take the 
homeward cars, yet undecided as to her 
sixth guest, she stopped to let an ashman 
drive out of an alley. 

**O, ashman!” he was calling. ‘ Ol 
ashman goin’ away. Ef you want ol’ 
ashman, git him now; ol’ ashman goin’ 
away !” 

There was not much haste in the ash- 
man’s departure ; in fact, there could not 
be. The wagon wheels converged, and 
tung loosely on their axles, the wagon’s 
weather-beaten body was seamed with 
rusty wire, the harness tied with bits of 


string and leather, that looked to be leav- 
ings from a cobbler’s bench. 

The old gray mare herself was the em- 
bodiment of all the cquine woes any Bi- 
ondello could enumerate; sprained, galled, 
sprung at the knees, with a lame fore 
foot, and somewhere a loose shoe, the poor 
beast seemed hardly able to proceed. 

A piece of sacking hung over her as 
protection for her ribbed and discolored 
sides against the flies. Her weak eyes 
blinked in the sun ; but she held her head 
almost proudly, and as she stumbled along 
with the clinking shoe and the lame foot, 
two long white ostrich plumes, relics from 
some Knight Templar chapeau, inserted 
in the animal’s headgear, waved with the 
motion of her gait. 

The old Negro had discovered these 
treasures among back-gate rubbish, and 
with them had bestowed decoration upon 
the faithful lady who had so long served 
him. Noprince ever gave a sword-tap 
more complacently, no knight ever re- 
ceived it more proudly, 

** Howdy, Miss,” said the Negro, as Miss 
Fanny halted to let him pass, ‘‘ Want 
any ashes taken out to-day ?” 

Age had whitened his wool and puta 
gray glaze upon his African skin. The 
creases of his faded Army cloak were 
filled with ashen dust. He smiled engag- 
ingl}, hopeful of another dime. 

‘*No,” she answered; ‘‘I have no ashrs 
to be taken away. [live out in the coun- 
try. Butstop. Won’t you let your borse 
come to a picnic at my house next Sun- 
day ?” 

‘*'l'ee hee ! tee-hee,” the old man cackled, 
‘*A horse pic-er-nic ! 
folks have next? Judy goto a pic-er-nic 
with the white folks er quality! Got 
yoh fixin’s jes in portunity, Judy. Well, 
Mies, where mought the pic-er-nicbe? Ef 
ther’s any ticket to pay, Judy’il be fohced 
to stay erway; fohs he’s cramped en her 
pocketbook jes’ foh a time.” 

Miss Fanny explained the object of her 
picaic. 

** Well foh a fac!’ said tbe old man. 
**Dat'll be er fine pic-er-nic! Judy en 
me ’Il be thar Saturday night, sholy, You 
deferred to yoh man what would drive her 
out ; but Judy ain’c used to nobody’s else’s 
drivin’, and she mought take er notion 
into her haid to cut up Jeems Johneon. 
V’ll bring her on my own ersporserbility. 
Good-ev’nin’, Miss—good-ev’nin’.” 

Miss Fanny laid in a supply of oats and 
corn. She saw to it that her loaf sugar 
bow! was filled, and that the long unused 
stalls in the barns were well bedded. 
Nelly was directed to treat the guests with 
curtesy. 

Saturday night, after working hours 
were over, Jerry and his brother drove 
the company out from towao. Miss Fanny 
was on the piazza to watch their en- 
trance. . 

‘*Dear me, it looks quite like the Horse 
Fair!’ she cried. ‘‘L hope they won’t 
quarrel or get hurt. Jerry is going to give 
each of them a good feed and curry ing, 
and put them in the barn to-night,” she 
explained to her father,” and to morrow 
they will be let intothe pasture, I wonder 
if Judy will appear.” 

Judy arrived late, for she could but step 
slowly outfrom town. Her master hum- 
bly expected as much welcome as his 
horse and ensonced himself snugly in the 
kitchen quarters. ‘‘ Make him comforta 
ble also,” commanded Miss Fanny. 

At dawn the next morning Nelly and 
her guests were let out into the meadow 
pasture, burdenless, bridleless, with more 
liberty to wander than they had been 
vouchsafed since the days of their colthood , 
They hardly seemed to realize what free- 
dom meant; and Dick was the only one 
who, snuffing the morning air, kicked up 
his heels and galloped the length of the 
meadow. 

Miss Fanny found them allnibbling, in 
a little, contented fraternal circle, at the 
dew-spangled clover, careless of the 
various stations in life which they occu- 
pied as city residents. 

Nelly did the honors of her pasture, 
guiding her companions to the sweetest 
clover, the tenderest herbage. Showing 
them how to rub themselves against the 
rail-fence, nosing for fallen fruit under 
the apple tree, encouraging Prince to re- 
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gard the buzz of the electric cars as nothb- 
ing more annoying than a fly would be, 
and working them all gradually down the 
pas'ure, so that at noon, when the sun lay 
hot upon the slop‘s, the seven horses— 
gray, chestnut, black and roan—none of 
them in their best days, stood in a happy 
group, under the shade of the oaks, dip- 
ping their noses deep into the cooi t pring 
water, laving their feet in its running 
brown reaches, 

Suddenly Judy, who had followed in 
the wake of the others as a dependent 
knowing how to k: ep her place, Jay duwn 
in an ungainly heap amid the lush grass 
along the bank of the run and kicked ker 
rough spavined hoofs up into the air, 
seemingly becaus3 of sheer happiness. 
Over and over sherolled. Any horse on 
his back is awkward, but poor Judy, with 
her bony, misshapen body, taken with 
such a fit of ecstasy upon the verdant 
meadow, was ludicrous to pathos. 

Miss Fanny, under her suphat, with her 
hands full of sugar, bad come down to 
the spring. Nelly sniffed jealously at her 
mistress’s fingers. But she had eyes only 
for Judy’s antics, saying, compassionate- 
ly : 

** Poor brute! It is worth baving a pic- 
nic just to see your joy !” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE ROCK-A-BY CHAIR. 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 








OH, the rock-a-by chair is a jolly old ship, 
And Grandmu’s the captain and crew, 
Aud she sings a nice song 4s we startonour 
trip, 
Tho I never have heard it quite through ; 
But it’s all about islands aud rivers and 
things, 
And the treasures and dream-peoplethere, 
And this is the song that my grandmamma 
sings 
In the wonderful rock a-by chair. 


**Oh, a beautiful stream is the river of 
sleep, 
And it flows through the Kingdom of 
Nod; 
Andits current is broad and its channel is 
deep, 
And its shores are so fair and so placid its 
sweep, 
And it flows from the footstool of God, 
From the fouataias and footstool of God. 


‘“ There’s a marvelous isle up that river so 
fair 
Where a glow of eternity gleams; 
And our hopes and our yearnings are real- 
ized there, 
And freedom from sorrow, and surcease 
of care, 
In the beautiful island of dreams, 
In the misty mid-island of dreams. 


** Oh, the faces so fairin that faraway isle, 
And the treasures that never shall rust : 
There are glimpses and gleams of thesweet 

after while, 
And the touch and the kiss and the vanish- 
ing smile 
Of lips that have crumbled to dust, 
Of lips that have fallen to dust.” 


And this is ber song, but [ don’t know the 
rest 
As I never have heard it quite all ; 
For I cuddle down close tomy grandma- 
ma’s breast, 
And my eyelids grow heavy and fall; 
But I know that she sings about Heaven 
and God, 
And the angels and everything there, 
As we journey away to the Kingdom of Nod, 
In the wonderful rock-a by cnair. 
NEw YORK City, 





HERO. 
BY RALPH GRAHAM TABER. 





THEY lived in a little two-roomed cabin 
on the bank of the Mississippi. The rising 
ground which they occupied had formerly 
been an island; but the Government had 
built a dike—locally called the *‘cut- 
off”’—at the head of the slough, which 
turned the water into the main channel ; 
and, the rich, low ground between them 
and the shore-road was where they planted 
their garden. : 

There were three of them, John Lane, 
his wife and their Fred, not counting 
Hero ; but Hero was so large and clumsy 
that he might have been counted for a 
dozen. Whenever he came into the hoves 
the dishes on the table were in imminent 
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danger from the majestic sweep of his 
huge, bushy tail ; and as this so worried 
Fred’s mother—for dishes were costly and 
hard to get—Fred kept him out-of doors 
most of the time, except on cold nights in 
the winter. Then Hero was allowed to 
come into the house, but was promptly 
made to go under Fred’s bed, in order, as 
Mr. Lane would say, that there might be 
room enough left to turn in, 

Mr. Lane was a raftsman, and had 
worked for years around the old sawmill 
that stood on the river bank a mile above 
their little home. As the mill ran only 
when the river was open and free of ice, 
it was very difficult to make his scanty 
earnings last through the winter. It was 
Fred’s work during the summer months 
to gather the driftwood which floated 
down fromthe mill. His father had built 
a narrow staging for him, which extended 
out over the water; and by means of a 
long pole, having a sharpiron hook on the 
end, he could catch hold of and secure 
any pieces that floated near him. 

Hero would sit on the bank and gravely 
watch the proceedings; until one day 
when Fred missed his mark and a fine, 
large block escaped him, the dog gravely 
rose, plunged into the water and brought 
the block back to the pile. 

When Fred had recounted this feat, his 
father built the staging wide enough for 
two; and thereafter Hero sedately sta- 
tioned himself beside his little master. 
Whenever a large block drifted past be- 
yond Fred’s reach, he pointed it out to 
Hero, who would swim for it and drag it 
ashore in his huge mouth, with an air of : 
**There, now ! I did that all myself!’ and 
then gravely return again to his seat at 
the end of the narrow staging. In this 
way the pile grew rapidly, and b3fore the 
mill shut down they had more than 
enough for the winter. 

As Fred piled the last of it against the 
house he laughingly said to his mother : 
‘*T think old Hero has earaed the right to 
stay in the house all he wants to, and to 
sing as loud as he pleases when Daddy 
plays his fiddle. If it hadn’t been for 
Hero, that pile would have been about 
half as large.” Hero looked as if he fully 
understood it all and, as Fred’s mother 
said, ‘‘ really smiled.” 

The winter was unusually long and 
severe, and it was quite late in the spring 
before the ice moved out. Then the 
heavy rains set in, and for two weeks 
there was almost a continual downpour. 
The river rose alarmingly, and then 
seemed to settle a trifle; still it worried 
Mr. Lane, for he said the house was too 
old to bear the strain should the water 
reach the foundation. Fred had great 
sport sending Hero out for all sorts of 
things that floated by; and then one 
morning, to his sorrow, he saw his staging 
swept away. The river again rose rapid- 
ly, and crept uncomfortably near them. 
By night the water had reached their 
cabin steps; but, as it seemed to rise no 
higher, they decided to bring Hero in and 
go to bed as usual. 

Before dawn they were roused by a 
loud knocking ; it was one of the men 
from the mill. The stringers securing 
the log jam had broken, and help was 
needed immediately ; so Mr. Lane dressed 
and, with a hasty good-by, followed the 
messenger up the wet road. 

Fred’s mother could not go back to 
sleep; so she built a roaring fire in the 
old fashioned wide-mouthed fireplace and 
sat before it watching the flames. She 
could hear nothing but the roar of the 
rising river, and repeatedly went to the 
door to peer out into the darkness, Al- 
ready the logs were coming down, and 
should a few of these strike the cabin she 
feared they might start it from its loose 
foundation. It seemed to her by the 
sounds that the water had reached the 
garden, but that could hardly be possible 
unless the cut-off had broken. Yet the 
sounds were so strange and alarming that 
she decided to waken Fred and be ready 
to leave by daybreak, if the river should 
still be rising. 

Hero seemed to know that danger was 
near, and Fred was so excited he could 
scarcely dress himself. The dog pawed 
at the door and whined, and day was just 
breaking as Fred opened it. 

*©Qh, Mother!” he cried, “ the cut-off 
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surely has gone, for see, the river is be- 
tween us and the road.” 

Mrs. Lane hastened to the doorway, and 
for a moment her heart stood still with 
fear; for she saw it was now impossible to 
leave the cabin. Their garden was a 
perfect millrace, down which the heavy 
logs were tumbling and turning. As yet 
the water just covered their first step, but 
it seemed to be rising rapidly and each 
moment brought the heavy logs nearer 
tothem. She hastily prepared breakfast, 
urging Fred to eat heartily, for she did 
not know when they might have another 
warm meal. Hero came in for his share 
as well, and before they had finished a 
tiny stream made its way across the floor, 
and now and then the cabin was jarred by 
some heavy object striking it. 

Very calmly Fred’s mo‘her explained 
that their safest place now was out on 
the roof, as the logs were liable to send the 
cabin down stream at any moment. She 
seemed so quiet that Fred did not wholly 
realize their danger, and this was as she 
wished it. Fred said it. was quite like 
camping, getting the blankets and food to 
ths roof ; and he entered heartily into the 
work. But when it came to getting Hero 
up the ladder and out through the small 
opening it was a great task. The old fel- 
low seemed to understand ; but he was so 
heavy that he could not hold himself on 
the rounds, and he had never been taught 
to climb ladders. 

Fred finally piled up the tables and 
chairs and coaxed Hero to mount them. 
Then, by pulling at the dog’s great fore- 
paws and with Mrs, Lane lifting and push- 
ing below, they finally succeeded. 

Scarcely had they settled themselves 
on the roof whena jam of half a dozen 
logs struck the house, the eddying waters 
whirled the light frame around, and, with 
a gentle, rocking motion, it settled down 
and slowly floated away upon te stream. 

Fred said they were regular Robinson 
Crusoes out on the raft, and endeavored 
to cheer his mother by declaring that the 
inen surely knew of the break, and would 
quickly come to their rescue. Hero crept 
to her and laid his great head in her lap, 
and for a moment her tears blinded her ; 
then she resolutely brushed them aside, 
for she felt that she must not let her fears 
overcome her, but mast watch for some 
means of escaping. 

Slowly the old cabin floated along, 
sometimes driven by the current close to 
the shore, and her hopes would rise ; and 
then, caught by the eddies, it would turn 
round and rouni and be driven far out 
toward the middle of the wide river. Sud- 
denly there was a harsh grating sound as 
they dragged on a gravelly bottom ; then 
the cabin listed far over to one side, swung 
part way around and then back again, and 
settled hardand fastaground. They were 
firnly caught on a sandbar; but if some 
of the drifting logs or trees should happen 
to strike the cabin, Mrs. Lane feared it 
would break andfounder. Anxiously she 
watched and prayed for assistance. Would 
it hold together until help came? Surely 
her husband must know about the broken 
cut-off and would comein pursuit—they 
had not drifted far—and he must soon 
overtake them. 





When Mr. Lane arrived at the mill he 
joiaed in the difficult labor of poliag such 
logs as they could secure into the compar- 
atively still waters of a little bayou and 
mooring them securely. The men worked 
like Trojans; but, striye as they might, 
thousands of feet of valuable timber were 
swept away. By ones and twos and doz- 
ens the great logs were whirled beyond 
their grasp ; and when daylight broke, a 
shout arose, and was repeated hoarsely 
from man to man: *‘ Thecut off’s broken 
open.” 

**Run, Lane!” the foreman shouted ; 
** drop it and run for your cabin !” 

But John Lane needed no such spur. 
At the first intimation of the break, he had 
dropped his pole and raced away down 
the shore road. 

‘* He'll need help, men,” the foreman 
said. ‘Joe Hart, you and Chapman join 
him. Better to lose the whole log jam 
than a mate’s woman and youngster.” 

Lane, in his haste, had thought of 
nothing, hoping only to find the house 


standing ; but Joe Hart thoughtfully went 
into the mill and came out bearing two 
coils of rope. 

“T’m thinkun we'll need ’um,” he re- 
marked, catching up with Chapman and 
handing him half of his burden. 

When Lane reached a point that should 
have brought the cabin in view, to his 
horror nothing was visible but an expanse 
of rushing water. For a moment he felt 
stunned ; but, looking back, he saw his 
two friends with their heavy rope coils ; 
and realizing why they had brought them, 
he started down the shore faster than 
ever. As far as he could see down the 
stream there were no signs of the cabin ; 
but the river curved ashort distance below 
and a thick grove of trees hid quite a long 
stretch of it. As he rounded the point 
and the bend was disclosed, to his great 
joy he saw the house about half a mile 
below him. With a glad cry to bis friends, 
he hurried onward and so02n gained the 
nearest approach of the shore to his poor 
little stranded family. 

Cheering them with shouts, he began to 
devise some means for effecting their 
rescue, This appeared a difficult matter. 
They were fully two hundred feet from 
the shore; the current between them 
was very strong, andit would be hazard- 
ous for a swimmer to try to reach them, 
because of the floating logs and débris 
which might strike and overwhelm him. 
There were no boats to be had, all those 
at the mill having been carried away by 
the freshet ; and how to get them ashore 
was a perplexing and serious question. 

Hart suggested that if they could in any 
way manage to pass a line to them, a 
large tub might be procured and rigged to 
ferry them over. But how might they 
get the rope to them? 

Suddenly Mr. Lane brightened up. ‘I 
b’lieve Hero’ll do it,” he said, as he hastily 
tied a block of driftwood to the end of the 
smaller rop2, Then making a trumpet of 
his hands3,t. carry his voice above the 
noise of the river, he called; ‘* Send Hero 
after the block I throw out.” 

Fred roused the dog and bade him 
‘* watch sharp;” and his father flung the 
block toward them. 

‘¢‘ Afterit, Hero. Get it!’ Fred shouted; 
and Hero, true to his old training, plunged 
into the rushing water. But the dog was 
bewildered by the strength of the current, 
and when he felt himself borne down- 
stream, he turned and swam back to the 
cabin, Fred scolded him roundly and 
cuffed his ears; while Mr. Lane pulled 
the block back to the shore and ran up- 
stream a little distance, to cast it in above 
the bar. Fred, in the meantime, kept 
Hero alert, The dog was prepared for 
another attempt, and sat up watching 
expectantly. 

Mr. Lane swung the block round and 
round in the air, and then sent it flying 
out over the water. The dog plunged in, 
and made bravely toward it. He under- 
stood the current this time, and headed 
up-stream against it. Would the block be 
carried past him? Would he bring it to 
them should he reach it? Could he stem 
the torrent and dodge the drift? How the 
old fellow was cheered along! Shouts 
from the shore bade him go ahead ; shouts 
from Fred urged him forward. He 
reached it at last and grasped it with his 
strong jaws. Then fora moment he hes- 
itated, and seemed undecided which way 
toturn. What! would he go tothe shore 
with it? 

The men shouted hoarsely and motioned 
him back. He was nearer to them, and it 
would have been much easier for him to 
carry it ashore ; but Fred’s voice rang out 
clear and shrill: ‘‘ Hero, Hero! Bring it 
tome, Here, old boy. Back—back here 
with it!’ And slowly the faithful animal 
turned and faced his little master. The 
current swept him below the house ; but 
he fought bravely onward, nearer and 
nearer, until Fred was able to grasp him. 

Bravely done, old Hero! Rightly named, 
for you saved twolives. Slowly he raised 
himself to the roof and Fred passed the 
line to his mother, then threw both his 
arms around Hero’s wet neck and broke 

out wildly sobbing. n 

Mrs. Lane hastily tied the rope to one of 
the cabin’s rafters, The men brought a 
tub from a farmhouse near by and swung 
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it by both its strong handles. Mr. Lane 
then jumped in with a second rope, which 
he payed out behind as he cautiously 
ferried across the water. He hauled him. 
self along slowly, getting an occasional 
wetting, but landed on the house roof 
safely at last. How joyfully they wel- 
comed him! Hero claimed his share of 
praise ; and does any one doubt that he 
got it? 

Mrs. Lane was placed in the tub and 
told to hold the rope firmly to keep their 
frail makeshift from tipping, and the 
men on shore slowly hauled it across by 
means of the small line tied toit. She 
landed safely, and the tub was pulled 
back to rescue Fred and hisfather. Hero 
stood watching them, until they were 
some distance from the house, and looked 
as tho he expected the tub to come back 
for him ; but he finally plunged in and 
followed. He was first to reach shore, 
and came trotting up the bank to meet 
them as the tub landed. 

Boafore very long the cabin went to 
pieces, and until then no one really ap- 
preciated how much they owed to Hero, 
From that day on he was always allowed 
the very best of everything, and if his 
great tail did occasionally break a dish 
nothing was ever said about it. 

New York Ciry. 
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PRINCESS TEWELEEMA’S PIG. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 


THE Princess Teweleema had a very 
nice pig of which she was very fond ; but 
somehow the pig would not grow fat, but 
had a lean and hungry look, and the prin- 
cess felt quite discouraged when she 
thought of the coming winter. 

‘¢ What makes your pig so thin ?” asked 
little Marjory Lee, who had come across 
the big lake to call on her friend the prin- 
cess. Perhaps I ought to say that Tew- 
eleema was an Indian princess and lived 
with her old mother and sister on a small 
Indian Reservation—these three the last 
of their tribe. 

**IT am sure I don’t know,” said Tewe- 
leema, sorrowfully. ‘‘I feed it well; it 
gets all the refuse from the garden and 
house, and the campers on the shore save 
me all their swill; but it just won’t get 
fat.” 

Don’t you know anything to fatten 
it? What do pigs like very much ?” said 
Marjory. 

“This pig is very fond of sweet acorns ; 
but there are not very many on the Res- 
ervation ; but I give it all I can find.” 

**Oh!” cried Marjory, ‘‘come over to 
our camp, the ground is just covered with 
the sweetest kind of acorns, you never 
saw such a sight; and only yesterday I 
heard Mr. Mason say he did wish all those 
acorns could be picked up, as they would 
soon sprout and he didn’t want his grove 
all covered with young white oaks another 
spring.” 

Teweleema was delighted with the idea, 
and, after talking the matter over with 
her little guest’s mother, the princess said 
she and her sister would come across the 
lake the very next morning and pick up 
the acorns. 

When Marjory got back .to her camp, 
she told all her little friends about 
Teweleema’s thin pig, and they eagerly 
offered to help gather the acorns. 

The next day was one of the most 
bright and beautiful of September days, 
and at about nine o’clock Teweleema and 
her sister came rowing across the big blue 
lake in their strong, safe boat the ‘‘ Massa- 
soit.” 

They had brought several meal bags 
and two large baskets and, with the assem- 
bled children, they went quickly to work. 
Some of the children had rakes, but 
most of them used their hands. 

“Hurrah for your pig, Teweleema!” 
cried one of the boys, and all cheered loud 
and long. 

Teweleema had put on her eagle feather 
turban and best dress in honor of the 
occasion. 

The dress was brown and heavily em 
broidered with beads and shells ; it was 
short, coming just below her knees. 02 
the back was a large pouch, in which she 
sometimes carried baskets to sell. 

Often the princess wore moccasins 
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leggings ; but to-day, wishing to be in full a certain question of general interest to 


dress, her slender legs and feet were clothed 
in brown stockings and black buttoned 
boots. 

‘‘T like moccasins and leggings better 
with that dress and turban, don’t you, 
Mamma?” said Marjory. 

Mrs. Lee quite agreed with her little 
daughter. 

Bags and baskets were soon filled with 
the acorns by the many nimble fingers. 

‘‘How many acorns will you give your 
pig at a time?” 

‘‘Two quarts night and morning with 
his other food,” said the princess. 

‘“Teweleema and her sister have 
brought their lunch, can’t I take mine 
and get the other children to bring theirs, 
and all eat under the big oak in front of 
our tent?” asked Marjory. 

‘“‘ Certainly,” said Mrs. Lee ; anda merry 
company was soon gathered under the big 
tree. Mrs. Lee provided hot cocoa for all, 
and it was a most merry meal. Donning a 
white apron the princess skipped nimbly 
about, and kept all laughing by her quaint 
remarks and many funny speeches. 

Soonit was time for Teweleema and her 
siater to start on their return voyage ; the 
children helped to load the boat. 

‘‘Good-by! good-by!” they shouted. 
“Success to your pig, Teweleema !” 

Several weeks later Marjory, in her 
city home, heard from Teweleema that 
the pig was growing fat very fast and 
“looked just splendid.” 

MIDDLEBOROUGH, Mass, 
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PEBBLES. 








HAIL, gedtle sprigg, 

Thy praise I'd sigg, 

But by cold wod’t led be do a thigg. 
—Detroit Sunday News-Tribune. 


.... Hargreaves: “IT had an uncle who 
knew a week before the exact day and hour 
he was to die.” Ferry: ‘* Who told him ? 
The sheriff ?”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


....Short: ** There’s another bill from the 
tailor. I wonder why he keeps sending 
bills to people who he knows can’t pay.’’ 
Mrs. Short: ‘‘ Perhaps, my dear, he dges it 
as an advertisement.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


....A university man, trying to solve the 
equation of a circular saw, which had been 
annoyed by being attached to the power 
house, now finds it necessary to pick up ob- 
jects with one thumb.—Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, 


..."* Circe,” said the lecturer, ‘‘as you no 
doubt remember, turned men into hogs.’’ 
“T wonder if she did it by starting a street- 
car line ?”? mused the woman who had hung 
to a strap all the way to the hall.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


....A funny story is going the rounds 
about Lord Carrington, to the effect that 
at the last drawing room held by the 
Queen, he, in announcing the names of the 
ladies present according to his duty as 
Lord Chamberlain, got ‘‘mixed,’” and an- 
nounced a certain Mrs. M. as ‘‘ Lady M.” 
Thereupon the Queen bent forward to greet 
her with the kiss on the cheek that is always 
given to wives and daughters of peers. As 
she bent, Lord Carrington found out his 
Inistake, turned extremely paleand gasped 
out: “Don’t kiss her, ma’am—don’t kiss 
her. She’s not a lady at all.”—Indian 
Witness. 


--..Dink Botts, Hoke Smith and Others, 
to the President of Hayti: 


We hail thee as one of us! 
Thou art no sham, 
President of Hayti, sir, 
T. Simon Sam. 


We hail thee as President ; 
Here’s our salaam 

To thee as to one of us, 
T. Simon Sam. 


Long life and prosperity ; 
Thou art no clam; 
Thou art no bivalve, 
T. Simon Sam. 


We hail thee as one of us, 
Pass us a yam, 
And we'll eat to the glory of 
T. Simon Sam. 
—New York Sun. 
---»The Rev. Dr. X., occupying a charge 
in a New England church, announced some 
time ago that the regular weekly prayer- 
meeting would be devoted to discussion of 
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the congregation. Many members of the 
church wished to take part in the discus- 
sion ; it was therefore decided to limit each 
member’s remarks to five minutes. When 
the speaker’s time expired, the clergyman 
was to notify him by rapping with a pencil 
on the desk. Deacon A., a notoriously long- 
winded speaker and exhorter, was one of 
the members at whom the restriction was 
specially directed. As everybody antici- 
pated, the deacon was one of the first to 
address the meeting, and he had not fairly 
started on his remarks when the rap of the 
pencil was heard. ‘‘AmI to understand.”’ 
asked the deacon, turning to Dr. X., * that 
my five minutes have expired?” ‘Yes, 
Deacon; I am sorry, but your time is up.” 
** And all general remarks are limited to 
five minutes?” ‘‘ Yes; that was the un- 
derstanding.’’ The deacon turned very 
deliberately to his fellow-members. ‘‘ Then, 
brethren,” he proceeded, ‘‘I shall throw 
the remainder of my remarks into the form 
of a prayer.’’ The deacon kept the floor.— 
Exchange. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 











513.—CHARADE 


AROUND his form blue wreathed the smoke; 
He heard the booming gun ; 

Its sharp recoil, his being shook, 
But more he shook with one. 


The battle blazed! The captain spied 
The youthful fragile form 

With cheek apale: “one two,” he cried, 
** Courage outlives the storm. 


““Thy father’s praise, thy mother’s prayer— 
These thy protection be’’; 
Then ’mid that total army there 
None had two one than he. 
HARRY. 
514.—CHARADE. 
I went to see the village three, 
The first I e’er was one; 
The laughing lasses grouped in glee, 
At two commenced the fun. 
For “one two three” had scarcely slipped 
For him who seemed in charge, 
When o’er the floor the couples tripped— 
The total there was large. 
WM. WILSON. 


515.—ANAGRAM. 


He was wearied with thé classes— 
With the long-drawn quest for knowl- 
edge— 
With teachers—recitations— 
And the humdrum life in college— 
With his suit, all soiled and threadbare, 
So he donned a fancy vest ; 
Took a vain coat—then they chaffed him 
As too fine dressed ! 


Yet he heeded not their jeerings, 
But his new prize “ wheel” he mounted ; 
Soon at home with parents, sisters, 
His adventures he recounted ; 
And he said he changes his costume, 
For a vain coat was the best 
Io which to stroll while all his aim 
Was to find rest ! HARRY. 


516.—A SCHOOLBOY’s CRYPTOGRAPHY. 


Arthur’s teacher is accustomed to dictate 
to his class, occasionally, a list of words, 
the definitions of which she requires at the 
next lesson. With true Yankee ingenuity, 
Arthur takes down these words in a sort of 
shorthand intelligible only to himself. 

One day his desk-mate, who had been ab- 
sent from the dictation, borrowed Arthur’s 
list, which the mischievous boy handed 








her with no explanation. Imagine Annie’s 
dismay, on opening the paper at home, to 
find only these puzzling hieroglyphics 
thereon : 

SAIVNATXLEGXLNCDKNTTLKJFIGMTUTKIOA. 

However, not to be daunted, she studied 
over the puzzling difficulty, till at Jast it 
was plain to her, and she had every one of 
the seventeen words. 

The following definitions of the words 
will help the solver: 1, A treatise ; 2, a bib- 
lical city; 3, a climbing plant: 4, a Euro- 
pean city; 5, the goddess of revenge; 6, to 
surpass; 7,a plaintive poem; 8, a title of 
honor given to certain high dignitaries; 9, 
shabby looking; 10, decline; 11, existence; 
12, a bur; 13, an Arabian tree; 14, imitative 
figure ; 15, bare; 16, a city in New York; 
17, a State. MABEL P. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Aprit 16TH. 

509.—Tent, tilt, test, that, twit, toot, 
trot, text, tint, tart. 

510.—This is one of the possible arrange- 
ments: Anagram (11 points); desecrate (13 
points); corporate (11 points); total, 35 
points, 

511.—Eatable. 

512.—Alone, all one. 





ANSWERS TO 500, 


The contents of “The New Curiosity 
Shop” have been studied out with much 
eagerness, and the lists of answers—com- 
plete and partial—have been numerous. 
From the six or eight lists that prove to be 
complete and correct, the neatest and best 
arranged has been carefully selected—as 
provided, in case of tie—as the winning one 
in the prize contest. The sender of this 
list was Mrs. C. F. Ray, Huntington, N. Y., 
to whom the book has been forwarded. 
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— hurt her hands! 
that this couldn't be. 
looked into the matter, and found 
that she was using one of the 
poorest and most dangerous of bar 
soaps with her Pearline. 
induced her to use Pearline alone, 
without this soap, everything was lovely. 

Use no soap, when you do any wash- 
cleaning with Pearline. 
needless, and more expensive—and it 
may do harm. 


One complaint 


that we heard of was from a 
woman who said that Pearline 


We knew 
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When we 


It’s 


Mies Dearline 
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buy the best | 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF 


The extract of 
beef that is all beef 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agriewtural Editor will he glad to receive 
a ty practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable to 
those of our subscribers who feel specially inter- 
ested.) 


WESTERN HORSE-RAISING. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER, 











THE search of the Western settler has ever 
been for a permanent income producer. The 
great obstacle in his way tosuccess has been 
the uncertainty of his returns. While the 
wheat crop might one year pay a revenue 
sufficient to recompense him for his labor 
many times over, again for several years it 
might be a loss—so with corn and oat pro- 
duction; and the West naturally turned 
with enthusiasm to stock raising as a way 
out of the difficulty. It was argued that 
with cheap pasture, short winters, low 
prices for grain and good prices for stock, 
there ought to be a rich reward for the 
stockman ; and toa degree this was true. 

Naturally horse-raising was a most at- 
tractive field, owing to the high prices 
received for the animals and the ease with 
which they could be produced. The Kansas 
and Nebraska farmer easily figured out a 
fortune. To receive $125 to $160 for four- 
year-olds was not uncommon, and the 
native mothers of the range produced sur- 
prisingly good offspring. Roadsters and 
heavy, draft horses were especially in de 
mand, and the Western papers were filled 
with descriptions of grain ranches being 
turned into horse farms, with private 
training tracks aud race stables, while 
every county seat had its race-meetings. 
The hight of this horse fever was reached 
about 1889, when the prairie seemed ina 
fair way to outstrip even the blue grass 
regions of Kentucky in the production of 
goo horseflesh. 

The end was sudden. It came almost si- 
multaneously with the rapid growth of the 
trolley.car ssstem and was emphasized in 
the depreciation of values which followed. 
The prices of the standard bred animals 
just coming on the marketin large numbers, 
the effect of the eager rush into the busi- 
ness by farmers all through the prairie 
States, took a dowaward course that was 
discouraging intheextreme. Manya farmer 
had stinted himself in order to bring his 
colts to market in good condition, but 
found that when they were ready the mar- 
ket had departed. It was, however, only 
the beginning of the depression. Had the 
farmer closed out his horseflesh in 1893, he 
would have realized nearly twice as much 
as now in the spring of 1896. 

The present season bids fair to bea record- 
breaker for low prices for horses on the 
prairies. Even the wild Texas ponies, with 
unsightly brands on their hips and with 
untamable natures, which even the 
herder’s severity could scarce subdue, sold 
a half-dozen years ago for prices which the 
farmer would to day consider fair for well- 
bred animals, suitable for carriage or draft 
ure, broken, gentle, and of good form. 

Two buyers who traveled through cen- 
tral Kansas this winter. purchasing horses 
from the farmers for shipment to Chicago 
and St. Louis markets, bought during two 
months 700 horses, taking only sound, 
young farm animals. For them they paid 
an average Of $23.50 cach and received when 
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they reached the market about $50 each. 
For some they received more ; and the fact 
that buyers have been unusually active 
during the winter indicates that a good 
profit was realized. 

The essence of the matter, however, lies in 
the low price to the farmer which has 
practically ruined one desirable and worthy 
industry, as the sheep industry was ruined 
a decade ago. Of all stock that can be pro- 
duced with profit by the farmer the horse 
gives the least trouble and is most satisfac- 
tory to handle. When after bringing an 
avimal up to four or five years of age only 
$23 50 can be realized for it, the settler may 
us wellturn his attention to something else. 
To be sure, the difficulty of securing cash 
during a season of poor crops has had much 
to do with the farmer’s readiness to accept 
such prices; but even the most optimistic 
settler seems to see little in the future that 
is eucouraging. 

The effect of the present conditions, how- 
ever, will bring about a change. The 
prairie States are being drained of their 
marketable horses. From every county 
carload after carload is being shipped East, 
some of them as far as Maine and Pennsyl- 
vania. Little breeding is being done, and 
the end will be that a dearth of horses will 
eventually come about. The supply is even 
now showing some signs of lessening, and, 
as is always the case with the opening of 
spring work, the farmer finds that he can 
use advantageously teams which, in win- 
ter, seemed superfluous. There is, too,a 
change going on in prairie agriculture 
whicn will demand an increasing supply of 
horseflesh. Better cultivation is marking 
the methods of the prairie settler. The 
day when it was considered sufficient to 
drill the wheat in the corn rows without 
new plowing, when shallow plowing and 
quick harrowing was a sufficient prepara- 
tion for corn planting, when the aim of the 
farmer was to see how much labor he could 
escape rather than how well he could till 
his land, is passing. The Western farmer 
has, for the most part, over-estimated his 
possibilities and qualifications. He has 
boasted of planting large areas of grain 
with little help; has endeavored to till a 
quarter section when he should have peen 
content to cultivate forty acres. The new 
idea is to farm more thoroughly and secure 
better results from smaller areas. But the 
farms remain as large as before, and to 
carry out this plan necessitates more teams, 
more employés and more labor. With a 
season of the old time good crops, this feel- 
ing will be intensified, aud the West will 
see more labor expended upon its farms 
than ever befure. This will make an in- 
creased demand for horses and, taken with 
tbe decreased production, will mean better 
prices, 

That the situation has some redeeming 
features may be seen from the success that 
bas attended the raising of fancy breeds of 
horses, such as Shetland ponies and special 
kinasofdrivers, One Shetland pony ranche 
is sendipg out ali that it can produce of 
these shaggy little pets, and 1s receiving as 
ood prices asin the latter ’80’s. Iltseems 
Strange to have a tluy pony bring twice or 
thrice the price of a full grown, sound, 
well broken farm borse, but it is merely the 
diffe rence betweeu lhe Ciasses of purchasers 
to which the animals respectively appeal. 
The same may be said regardiog the mule 
market, it showing far less depreciat‘on 
than that of the middle-class hor-e; and 
some Western ranchmen are faveling this 
line of production. The hardiness of the 
mu e, With bis wonderful ability to take 
care of vimself on the rarge, makes him 
especially easy to raise with extreme econ- 
omy. 

‘lhe prairie States are unexcelled for 
horse-1aising, and the industry is one to 
which they are well adapted. Not to men- 
tion the cheapness of grazing grounds— 
the socalled semiarid region furnishes 
abundant pasturage without any irrigation 
—there cau come from the clear skies, fresh 
ozune-laden winds, and pure prairie air 
only strovg constitutions and strength of 
luvgs for the animals. The rating tests 
have been in tbe favor of prairie horses, 
and the produce of this section has proved 
a favorite with the East when in compe- 
tition with animals grown under fiercer 
climatic conditions. There is, perhaps, a 
nervousness in the prairies horse, owing 
somewhat to uis greater freedom, and to 
the elevation of the trans-Mississippi re gion 
as well as to the somewhat rarer condition 
of the atmosphere. But this is not to its 


detriment, and there are other phgsical 
advantag:s which more than compensate 
for any criticism that may be offered. 

The horse industry of the West is by no 
means to be extinguished. Just at present 
1t is depressed ; but the Eastern markets are 





finding out what excellence is obtainable 
in the prairie State output, and, unless the 
horse becomes obsolete the world over, the 
Western field will continue to send out de- 
sirable animals. That immediate enhance- 
ment in prices is to be expected can hardly 
be possible ; but the rate at which the best 
stock is being drained from the prairie re- 
gion and the disposition of farmers to cease 
breeding, indicate that it will come sooner 
than many thiak. The wise man will not 
grow discouraged in horse-raising too scon. 
ABILENE, Kan. 
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GO THROUGH YOUR ORCHARD. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 








MANY farmers derive more profit, acre for 
acre, from their apple orchards than from 
their grain and root crops; and yet there is 
no part of the farm so systematically neg- 
lected. If the soil is rich, there is probably 
a heavy growth of grass cut in Juneor July, 
and after that the horses and cows, or per- 
haps both, are turned in to utilize the new 
growth as it appears. Thenin the fall the 
apples are gathered and shipped away to 
market, or put into the cellaror made into 
cider; or, if the farmer is particularly 
shiftless, many of them may even be allow- 
ed to remain on the ground and rot. 

This is the experience of the average 
orchard. No fertilizer is applied to the 
ground, the trees are not protected from 
horses or cattle, or from the attacks of rab- 
bits and mice in winter; there is no pruc- 
ning or thinning, and no fresh stock is sub- 
stituted for the superannuated and decay ed. 
Dead trees are occasionally cut down for 
firewood, and the open spaces are left and 
enlarged from time to time by the cutting 
down of other trees. And then, fiually, long 
after the old orchard is past even a ques- 
tionable usefulness, some energetic descend- 
ant of the family will set a new orchard 
and the remnant of the old one will goto 
swell the supply of winter wood. 

If some of the energy that is spent in 
titliug the corn and bean and potato fields 
on the rocky hillsides would be experded 
in the apple orchard, tbe farmer would 
find his income appreciably increased. Let 
him go among his trees some winter or 
spring when he is at leisure, and cut out all 
tne decayed and superfluous branches 
from the valuable trees, and then graft 
such stropg, healthy stock as bears poor 
fruit to good, marketable varieties. If 
from age or any other cause some of the 
trees do not bear well, let them be cut 
down and replaced by new stock. And, in 
tnis connection, it might be advisable to 
Lave a small nursery of a few dozen trees 
coming “on all the time in some out-of tbe- 
way corner of the garden to meet any pos- 
sibie demand of the orchard. 

tach locality has its tested varieties; 
aud, before grafting or setting new trees, 
the farmer should make a close study of 
his market, and then select such sorts as 
he thinks will be the most profitable. A 
few good summer and fall varieties should 
be included, but not many; the great bulk 
of his fruit should be good-keeping, winter 
varieties that can be kept, if desirable, 
until late in the spring before seJling. 

Young trees tear best, and this is an 
important fact the grower should keep in 
mind. In renewing an old orchard or set- 
ting a pew one, it is best to plant the trees 
not more than thirty feet apart, and then 
replace them by new ones as they grow old 
or deteriorate in any way. If a tree does 
not bear fruit as expected, graft is prompt- 
ly to some variety you have proved. Give 
the soil something for what you take from 
it, and protect the young trees from cattle 
and bark-lovirg marauders. With the 
same intelligent care that is given to other 
farm crops, I am convinced that the profits 
of theapple orcbard will exceed them all 
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CHOICE LIST OF HOME FRUITS. 
CHERRIES AND PLUMS. 
lll. 


BY E, P, POWELL, 





A CHOICE list of plums is a great addition 
to home comfort, besides always furnisaing 
a marketable surplus. 1 should choose 
first for a pcople’s plum 

The Lombard, or Bleeker. There are two 
drawbacks; the tree is subject to black 
Knot; and isin every way short-lived, trom 
its habit of excessive suckering. The t’ee 
bears enormously, and without much care 
on our part. It must, however, be kept 
free of black knot. This can be done by 
going over it twice a year with knile and 
saw. Whenthe tree gets unsightly burn 
it. Keep new ones growing. 

Magoum Bonu, or Bradshaw, is a very 
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grand plum, and very profitable if you get 
your crop. It is, however, a very early 
bloomer, and the late frosts often nip it; 
besides the curculio is very fond of it, 
This plum, sold in quart baskets in crates, 
easily brings three dollars a bushel. 

The old Green Gage deserves always to be 
planted ; itis the ideal in quality, while it 
generally bears enormous erops. The tree 
is long lived, aud not badly affected by 
black knot. Ellwanger and Barry complain 
that it does not grow well with them un- 
less top grafted. I have it on its own roots, 
and it grows into handsome, good-sized 
trees. 

Bavay’s Green Gage, or Reine Claude, is 
one of the noblest of all plums, coming on 
much later than the old Green Gage, and 
is a larger plum. It has the peculiar ad- 
vantage of banging on the tree well, and is 
a splendid keeper. In quality much like 
Green Gage. 

Coe’s Golden Drop is a wonderful plum 
for cropping—a fine, tough, hardy tree; and 
loaded down year after year with hand. 
some, oval, yellow fruit, that is as excellent 
for canning as for eating fresh. It ripens 
with Bavay, about the end of September, 
and isamong the latest of the plums, ex- 
cept the following three. 

- Shropshire Damson—the best of the dam- 
sons, and a wonderful cropper. This plum 
is often placed on the market in September, 
but should remain on the trees until Octo- 
ber. It is oval and small, hanging in clus- 
ters. The demand for it is large. 

Late Blue Cling—a large, round cling- 
stove about the sizeof Green Gage. The 
crops are large and of excellent quality. 
The trees are not long-lived, but are easily 
renewed from root suckers. I have one 
standing where its generations have fol- 
lowed each other since Kirkland was mis- 
sionary to the Indians in the last century. 
I think he planted it. 

Grand Dake is another late plum, and of 
magnificent quality and size. It not only 
bears large plums, but they do not rot. 

Victoria is a plum that in appearance 
matches the Grand Duke, but is earlier. 
The Duke is purple and Victoria is red. It 
bears fine crops. 

Lincoln, which is said to be a seedling of 
Green Gage, isevery way a plum not to be 
onitted from a choice list. The color, 
however, is not green but purple. The 
quality*ranks with Green Gage, while the 
the size is very much larger. Specimens 
sometimes measure two inches in diame- 
ter. It is one of the earlier plums to 
ripen. 

If any one wishes to add from our 
patives, probably Wolf and Hawkeye aud 
Robinson and Weaver are four of the best. 
Toese are all hardy. I do not find any war- 
ket value in the natives in this section. 
With me their chief advantage is their 
beauty. a 

Abundance, or Botan, is a very early 
Japanese variety—red 1n color, medium in 
size. The Japanese sorts are valuable for 
earliness, and to my taste for little else in 
this section. Burbank is the best of them 
possibly —a handsome cherry red. Ogon is 
a handsome yellow. Kelsey is not hardy 
in this latitude, nor north of the Ohio 
River should it be counted upon. 

The best prune is Fellenberg. Its qual- 
ity is fine, and it parts readily from the 
stone. . 

Add to this list Peters’s Yellow Gage and 
Pond’s seedling—two superb plums—and 
you have a good list, still omitting some 
fine ones. But for shrubbery lawns one 
still must add the Pissardii, or Purple- 
leaved Plum. It is not a mere novelty, 
but a remarkable beauty. The fruit is 
very early, of medium size, red and good: 
but there is not likely to be much of it, as 
it fails to self-pollenize perfectly. 

The plum tree needs some care, but only 
a thoroughly shiftless person need fail of 
fine, clean trees. To save the crop from 
curculio there is but one remedy—jar the 
trees twice a day over sheets, and kill the 
insects as they fall. This work should 
begin just as the petals begin to fall from 
the flowers. A small orchard can be gone 
over in an hour with two workers. The 
plum leaf dves not endure the arsenites 
very weil, and if sprayed at ali it should 
be done with great caution and with the 
addition of lime. I should, however, some- 
times use Bordeaux mixture for the foli- 
age, and for green apbis use a very strong 
spray of kerosene emulsion. 

As the plum is peculiarly valuable for 
preserves and canning, andas the trees do 
not take up much room, they should ve 
grown very much more freely—eepeciall¥ 
about our barns andin henyards. Remem- 


ber birds do not eat them and fowls seldom 
cone tbem. Cattle will browse them 1fi0 
reach, 


Cuinton, N. Y¥, 
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NOTES FROM A WOMAN'S GAR- 





MY CURRANT BUSHES. 





BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON, 


My currant bushes are in a very poor 
place, but, as it is all Ican have, J have to 
make the best of it : they areexposed to the 
fiercest rays of the sun, from literally 
“early morn,” toalmost “‘dewy eve.” The 
cold east winds rake them uumercifully, 
from stem to stern, or ‘‘center to periph- 
ery,” as the country editor has it. The 
neizhbors’ hens will not allow me to use 
any straw or barnyard dressing for a 
mulch ; their principles are opposed to any 
such thing. Ihave repeatedly seen as many 
as five separate flocks crossing our garden 
with the sole purpose of getting off that 
mulch as soon as possible. I put on wood- 
ashes during the winter or early spring; 
so far the hens have not seemed to 
“banker” after this unduly. 

About pruning. The last of October I cut 
back the new wood a good deal. I stand 
these cuttings in a box of earth, packing 
the earth firmly about them, the box is 
then placed in a cool, dark cellar and 
watered occasionally during the winter. 
Any time during the winter I cut cut the 
old wood, but the borers do this very nicely 
for me. I am obliged to them. 

About the second week ip April I bring 
out my cuttings, and removethem very gen- 
tly from the box ; they must never be pulled 
up. Nearly all will be found to be rooted, 
or ready to grow; rarely, one in fifty, is 
dead. I set out two cuttings at a place, 
and generally all grow well, beginning to 
bear the second or third season from plant- 
ing. I have long ceased to contest with 
borers ; it is far less work to grow new cur- 
rant bushes than to struggle with the old 
ones. We havea few bushes that are over 
forty years old, bearing a small but very 
sweet and well-flavored fruit. We keep 
these for old time’s sake, and also because 
we prefer them for our own use, to the 
larger but more acid kind. My currant 
crop is the mest paying crop of any in the 
garden—in fact, almost the only crop that 
really pays at all, except in pleasure; and 
they all do that. 

Ot course I have to dose the currant 
worms ; but I do not make much fuss over 
that. I have nothing but watering pots to 
use; but they do very well, two:gallon size. 
I do uot poison until [ can really see worms ; 
just holes in the Jeaves are not enough for 
we. If I must kill, I want to know what I 
am killing, and prefer my game of good 
size. So when I think the worms are all 
hatched out, and there are some well-grown 
oues eating vigorously, I begin operations ; 
usually the first poisoning, which is often 
the ouly oneof the season, takes place, ‘‘on 
or about,” the twentieth of May. This is 
my modus operandi; it is suited to a 
“woman’s garden” and to a woman’s 
strength: I put a small tablespoonful of 
white hellebore in each watering pot and 
rub it smooth ina little cold water, then fill 
each pot with cold water. Using one pct at 
a time I water the bushes thoroughly, 
shaking the pot now and then as the helle- 
bo.e clogs the sprinkler. When thecontents 
of one pot gets low and thick, I fill up that 
pot with fresh water and let itstand, while 

use the other, then repeat with that, then 
begin with the hellebore again. Prepared 
in this way, the poison is strong enough to 

be very effective, and still does not show 
aby coat on the fruit. Before the fruit is 
ready to sell, even if I have to poison it 
twice, it is washed clean by the rain, and no 
one is afraid of it. I never have to poison 
the bushes when the fruit is ripe. 

Having persuaded some of my neighbors 
(and it is really so) that currants when not 
Perf«ctly ripe, but still ail turned red, make 
the best jelly, I begin to sell my currants 
early, and as soon as possible dispose of the 
whole crop; for, owing to the exposed situ- 
ation of the bushes, I do not like to leave it 
very long ungathered. 

Iusually begin to sell the currants the 
first week in July. I do not deliver them. 
but sell them al), at retail, ten cents a box, 
on the spot. I pick them directly into the 
boxes, and keep them, till called for, in the 
boxes to avoid handling. I use the ordinary 
Strawberry boxes. The customers bring a 
larger basket or pail and take the fruit 
away in that, unless a small quantity is 
wished, when they take the currants in the 
boxes, returning the boxes later. 

I gather the currants very carefully, and 
they require, I am told, almost no “ picking 
over,” and there is no waste. I enjoy the 
work very much, but do not often pick more 
than thirty boxes in aday. 

People say: “Oh! we cannot raise cur- 
Tauts, it is too much work;” but I haye 
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found it avery easy crop to raise, and one 
that never fails. My bushes do not get. 
nor require, much cultivation, only to have 
the weeds kept down by an occasional hoe- 
ing. They are not hoed after the fruit is 
ripe, or pearly so, for that would be apt to 
make the fruit dusty; when the grass is 
mown, if the hens will] allow me to, I mulch 
the bushes with some of the clean green 
grass, 

My currant bushes are the ordinary large 
red cherrv variety: I cannot grow the 
white kind, for some unknown reason. 

Very likely with the Fay’s Prolific or 
some other newer varieties than what I 
have I might do even bett’r than I do: but 
Iam much pleased with the success I have 
now. Thedemand each year is far greater 
than I have ever been able to make the 
supply, tho [increase it yearly. 

I advise every one having enough room to 
raise some currants: it will surely pay, the 
old wiseacres to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. 

M+ DDLEBOROUGH, Mass. 
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PIGEONS. 





BY MRS. M A, DE COU. 





ONE of the easiest and surest ways for 
a woman to fill ber purse is by raising 
squabs for market. 

Use the common pigeons, aiming only to 
have them as large as possible. Should 


there happen to be a building in the vicin- - 


ity overrun with them, you may probablv 
fill your roost very cheaply—at the rate of 
five or ten cents each. Then if you may 
afford a few Antwerps, or Homers and a 
pair of Runts, you will be finely fixed. 

Antwerps are the best feeders, making 
the fattest squabs in shortest space of time, 
while Runts are for their extra size. Save 
all young from these, until the roost is well 
supplied. 

Have a snugly built house—very much 
like a chicken bouse—with numerous 
roosts and with shallow boxes or troughs, 
arranged around the sides in tiers, from 
the ground up. Never bave them very 
high; it is too inconvenient when one goes 
around with a basket to gather up the 
squabs. 

Have openings out upon the roof or upon 
a wide platform into the inclosed yard 
Pigeons require neither: house nor yard 
large. A house 12x24 feet, with yard 24x32 
feet, answers for two hundred pigeons. In 
order to keep your flying stock intact, the 
yard must be inclosed, top and all, with 
wire poultry netting. It is easily: and 
cheaply done. 

Have a framework of 2x4 up the sides and 
across the top. Tack six-foot netting to 
this and to top ridge of house, fastening 
the widths together carefully with bits of 
wire, that they may not sag apart, making 
openings for the egress of pigeons. 

Pigeons are inveterate breeders, having 
always a nest of young or of eggs. Generally 
they lay only two eggs for a sitting—it re- 
quiring two weeks to batch. 

Remember that pigeons go in pairs, re 
maining faithful to each other however 
great the crowd around them. With two 
hundred birds, therefore, one only has one 
hundred nests if the sexes are equally di- 
vided, which seldom occurs. Consequently, 
with two roosts of pigeons it is better to let 
the yards run together. They will mate up 
more evenly. 

The male bird averages larger in size, ard 
‘is alwaystheone which coos and goes danc- 
ing around, paying his devoirs to his mate. 

When they have settied down regularly 
the male does as much of the sitting and 
feeding as the female. In fact heisa model 
husband from which many human ones 
might well take lessons. 

‘The squabs, if well fed with proper ford, 
should be round, plump and well-feathered, 
ready for market in three weeks; altho 
they may be left for another week without 
much detriment. 

The best food for fattening is coarsely 
cracked corn. Whole cora, noless tne tiny 
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grained “chicken,” or popcorn, is too large 
for the bahy crops. I usually mix a hand 
ful of boiled oats—the uncooked are too 
sharp and prickly—with the cracked.corn 
for their breakfast, spreiding it around in 
shallow troughs and pans, that they may 
Dot crowd each other too much. In the 
afternoon a mixed feed of dry grain— 
screenings, grass seeds, buckwheat. broken 
barley, wheat, and small Canada peas—as 
many varieties as you can get. They likea 
varied diet. Peas are excellent food, but 
must be of the small kind. 

Remember, also, that pigeons are great 
drinkers and bathers. They must have an 
abundance of fresh water twice a day, 
warmed in winter. Put it in large shallow 
pans, four inches deep, with a few drops of 
kerosene in the water,so they may batheand 
splash around, thus tending to keep them 
free from lice, their greatest enemy. The 
small amount of kerosene will not hurt 
should they drink of the water; rather, it 
contributes to the prevention of canker 
mouth, another of their evils. But other 
water may be kept in stone drinking-ioun- 
tains. 

An ounce of prevention is worth more 
than a pound of cure in this business. 
Clean out and kerosene the house when 
necessary, being careful not to get oil on 
the eggs. Old nests should be scooped out 
when squabs are gathered. Select mild 
days for cleaning, and be as expeditious as 
possible that the young and eggs may not 
become chilled. Keep plenty of dry straw 
on the floor for their comfort and tofuinish 
an abundance of dry building material. 

They build their own nests—pyramids of 
straw—often right in the middle of the 
floor. 

_ See that they have adish of ground oyster 
shell and plenty of coarse gravel. Have 
lumps of coarse salt al-o in the dish for 
them to pick ; salt is a necessity to pigeons. 

Every pair of pigeons may be counted 
upon- rarely do they fail—for eight pairs 
of squabs in ayear. There is one month— 
in Februsry, generally—when they take a 
vacation, veing busy with their moultinyu. 

If there are nests which, from some acci 
dent, have only one young, double them up 
when near the same size, thus allowing one 
pair to goto breeding again. 

Squabs are an epicurean dish, bringing 
from forty to fifty cents per pair, at retail. 


In quantity to marketmen they sell for 
Even the Jatter puts a 
fine profit in tte pocket, while the work is 


about half price. 


lighter than with poultry. 


St. P+ UL PARK, MINN. 








No lamp is a good one 
without its particular chimney. 

The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get ; sent free. 

“Pearl top” or “ pearl 


glass.” 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





It’s easy to feed 


some people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, convalescent and dys- 
peptic is hard to obtain. 


Somatose 


anzinic, dyspeptic and overworked. 
Somatose strengthens and nourishes ; re- 
stores the appetite and increases the weight. 
Somatose is for sale by all druggists 
in 2-02.,%,% and 1-lb. tins. 


Somatose - Biscuit, palatable and strengthening 


ening beverage for table use 
tose - Chocolate for cating and drinking 
Alldruggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 





is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocva, for nursi: g moth- 
ers, invalids and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
Runkel Bros.’ Soma- 








An absolutely safe dentifrice, 
over half a century. 


J 





popular with refined people for 
“Ho %® All Druggists. 


odonr 


TEETH BREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozudont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three 
cents for postage. Address the Proprietors of Sogodont, HALL & RuCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, 


New York City. 





(471) 31 


Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many eee, 


but obtained no satisfaction until 
used Ayer’s Hair wae 


One bottle 
restored my hair to its natural color 
and fullness.” — Mrs. HERZMANN, 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
vas. 0.0.A.° 








HALL’S BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BALsaAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs. Wolds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p ‘tient when cure is hopeless, 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
vhest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
urial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
eee 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1 Number (1 week)..........++.-+. $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks).....---+s0+++++ -20 
4 < (1 month)..... ie chan cheiaalaed 25 
13 eo (SB months). ..c.cccssees 15 
a? at Bicckecaaceced «aa 
6 ° 0 So bh. ciaaniecdusoes 1.50 
52 " (1 YOAL)...ccecevccececes 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).........- 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
Names and full remittance must ac- 
company each club. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscription 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines,in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street. New York Citv. 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 


sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which be 





would like the paper sent, 






























































































Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Calland inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale 
for cash or on installments a large assortment 
of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
Square Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Aiso, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at ow figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th &t., 
NEW YORK. 














The high-carbon steel and nickel steel 
used in the tubing of Columbia bicycles 
have no equal in their power to resist 
the strains to which a bicycle frame is 
put. This tubing is all made in the 
Columbia mills especially for Columbias 


Standard of the World 


Columbias in quality and con- 
struction ae in 4 class $100 
by themselves. to all alike 


The Columbia Catalogue, handsomest art 
work of the year, is free from the Columbia 
agent, or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Branch Houses and Agencies 
are almost everywhere. 














Largest Manufacturere of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
Bend Se. f . 
stamp. for mew 100-page 
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EPENDENT : 


ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 
building is 60x25x20. 


It will require 


Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS . : : : 
Pittsburgh. to paint it, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 
F 
axcnonr Ph | at $1.25 per gal.—$17.50; or, four 25-lb. kegs 
ECKSTEIN } Cincinnati. { of white lead, $6.00; five gals. pure linseed 
ATLANTIC ; oil, $2.50; four cans tinting colors, 80 cts. ; 
sat | 4 pt. Japan dryer, 15 cts.; 4% pt. turpentine, 
mwerr [" | 5 cts. Total, $9.50—a saving of $8.00 
ULSTER (in favor of 
UNION 
== |Pure White Lead 
eTPMAN ure 1te tea 
COLLIER 
MESSOURE | without considering its greater durability. Examine the 
RED SEAL brand (see list). For colors use the NATIONAL LEAD Co.’s 
SOUTHERN Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble to make or 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO } match a shade. : P 
MORLEY ee Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM i aie designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL 4 . _Upon application to those intending to paint 
KENTUCKY Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD co., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 
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Na- 


Grand 
tional Prize 


ot 16,600 
Francs, at 


Pari«, 


faculty as the best remedy for FEVER AND AGUE, 
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Possesses in the highr st degree the entire active properties of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the medical 
MALARIA, POORNESS OF THE BLOOD, GENERAL DEBIL- 
ITY and WASTING DISEASES; INCREASES THE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS THE NERVES, and builds up the en- 
thesystem. Paris: 22 Rue Drouot. NewYork: E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N.William St. 





STANDARD 
CARRIAGES 


AND 


TRAPS and 
NOVELTIES 
in Vehicles of Popular demand 


Exclusive designs our decided feature 


KIMBALL BROS. CO. 


BOSTON 


AR WANTED dit? sscats 
Ae. sub gents 
GREATAMERICAN (Women,Men, 











ss Girls or Boys) 
in every town in the U.S. to get 

E orders for our celebrated coors. 
LIBERAL TERMS; Goop IN- 


COMES. BIG PRESENTS with 
every sale. Good Teas and Cof- 
fees, 25c. ver pound. Send this ad, 
and I6c. in stamps, and we will mail you a 4 pound 
Best Imported Tea, apy kind, and fall particulars. I. 
"HE GKEAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street. New York. P. O. Box 289. 


WILBOR’S 


ComPANyY 























taken with pleasure 
by delicate persons 
and children, who, 
after using it, are 
very fond of it. It assimi- 
lates with the food, increases 
the flesh and appetite, builds 
up the nervous system, re- 
> ts energy to mind and body, 
creates new, rich and pure blood: 
in fact, rejuvenates the whole sys- 
tem. This preparation is far superior 
to all other preparations of Cod 
Liver Oil: it has many imitators, but 
no equals. I 
best recommendations. [ 
your health, and get the genuine. 





The results following its use are its 
Be sure, as you value 
Manufactured 


only by Dr. A. B. Wilbor. Chemist, Boston 







Enough 


the 


$ 

; said 
S L I P tread 
BOSTON WOVEN ROSE & ROBEER C0,, 


Boston, New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
San Francisco. 






Denver. 


EDWIN C. BURT &CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


















IN 
COMPOUND OF PURE FINE 
f c 
My 600 LIVER OL] y (SE) sHoEs 
oe use AT RETAIL. 
g Z all PHOSPHATES pone 446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
we = For the Cure of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3 3 ey >» Consumption, 70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y. 
hig oft By yp ey 
S ——- _ Ingrand= sole “of each 
° Diseases, 3 on aplication 
2 Asthma, 
a4 Iniflu- 
LMOST as a . ; . 
Av patie eset! Are You Going to Paint? 


The Averill Paint is unequaled for Beauty and 
Durability. 

It has been extensively used for twenty-five 
yearsin every section of the country with the 
most satisfactory results. 

If you contemplate painting your house or 
buildings, send for sample card of beautiful 
tints and testimonials. 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 


38 Burling Siip, New York. 












The De Laval 
the De 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
ELGIN, ILL. 


If so, whether for pleasure or profit, household or dairy, you should know of the 


CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPARATORS. 


|HAVE YOU ONES? MORE COWSP.g 


Separators save at least Ten Dollars per Cow 


other Separator or Creaming System. All other Separators are — inferior imitations or infringe 
Laval patents. . 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE and any desired particulars. 


Many users have already been enjoin 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED as a condition of sale. 







< 
7 A 
\ 


rt year over and above any 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt St., New York. 


April 23, 1896 







F ancy 
Ginghams 


Conspicuous among the many hand. 
some things to be seen at “ The Linen 
Store” under this head are the lace 
effects in all over patterns and inser- 
tions, a specially good style in the 
latter, showing a white lace insertion 
on a tan ground. 

Equally stylish are the Jacquard 
effects in green, blue and pink on 
black ; and quite novel checks have 
an over-plaid design in a roughed up 
cord effect. 

One of the pret- 
tiest Crepons is a 
pale straw color of 
very delicate weave 
with a tufted stripe 
of white ; another de- 
Registered Trademark. sign of the same 
dainty fabric in Cheviot effect shows 
charming mixtures of dark and light 
colors. 

Scotch plaids which are much in 
vogue for waists are seen in the vari- 
ous tartans; they are beautiful in 
both coloring and fabric, and as they 
wear and wash well—are also excel- 
lent from the standpoint of service. 
Linen and other desirable shirt- 
ings, Russia crashes and other mate- 
rials for skirts, and the newest mate- 
rials for washable gowns are dis- 
played in great variety. 








James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
(Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel.) 





161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 
701 SIXTH AVENUE. 


CHURCH, LODGE, 

» PARLOR, 

PEWS, 
and 

t Opera Chairs 

“A S.C.SMALL 


& CO., 


99 Canal 
Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
7 ay nvisible ‘Tubular Cushion. nares beard, 


ecessful when all remedies fail. Sold on FREE 
by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, New York. Write for book of proo 


SEE THAT CURVE? 
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KEATING 


“365 DAYS AHEAD OF THEM ALL.” 
Sometimes a rider wants an extra strong 
bicycle as well as an extra light machine. 


Our art “Cat” (2 two-cent stamps) 
tells how it is done. 


KEATING WHEEL CO., Holyoke, Mass- 








W. S. MALTBY, { Park Place, N. Y. City- 
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